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Tue general character of the people of Scotland is well known. 
The physical features of the country are a fit emblem of the robust 
and unyielding spirit of the population. No community in Europe 
has presented a more determined front to every kind of foreign 
influence, especially such as has threatened to soften the character- 
istic sternness of national manners, or mitigate the rigour of Calvin- 
ism. In every department of study and of action this strong pecu- 
liarity has showed itself. We find ample proofs on the battle-field, 
and in the halls of science. ‘The General Assembly alone furnishes 
evidence of the truth; for it will sooner incur the hazard of driving 
from her ranks a large body of her ablest champions, and also of 
her devout sons and daughters, than yield one iota of that which, 
in her opinion, makes the kirk the glory of all lands,—the most 
illustrious of ecclesiastical institutions. All the ports of the country 
are next to closed against novelties, in respect of morals and man- 
ners; and while the poor Irish in tens of thousands are advancing 
in temperance reformation, the Scotch much more stiffly adhere to 
their former habits, hating innovation, whether in the shape of 
new-fangled notions, or extraneous lights. We have heard them 
described as men of sturdiness to mingle strong drink, equally as 
they are to construct systems of mental philosophy. 

When right or when wrong, there is something about the Scotch 
people that commands respect; for they present a distinct and 
permanent national character, which is as often, perhaps, illustrated 
on the one side as on the other. Many, too, are the associations 
which find a welcome in the heart of the stranger, belonging to the 
land of the mountain and flood. And beyond this, great and glo- 
rious are the achievements which sustain the name of Caledonia. 
Need we allude (keeping more especially within the sphere indicated 
by the running title of our paper) to the hero-reformer, the Ruther- 
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fords, the Erskines, the Gillespies—to two of the triumvirate of 
British historians—to the never-dying names in intellectual science 
—or to the sons of song ? 

Let us for a few seconds inquire what are the principal causes 
of the marked and prominent peculiarities of the Scottish character. 
To what are we to attribute the boldness, the intelligence, the 
reputation for stern virtue and moral power, which have for centu- 
ries distinguished the inhabitants of North Britain ? 

In the first place, the climate and the physical condition of the 
country must have exerted an important influence. Scotchmen, if 
they should live at the sources of the Indus, would be Affghans; if 
in the fastnesses of large regions of Arabia, they would sleep under 
the black tent, or waylay the luckless traveller; or if on the moun- 
tains and the borders of the lakes of New England, they would 
be independent Christian yeomanry. Mountains and floods, mists, 
roaring torrents, silver lochs, rugged precipices, not only require 
from those who inhabit the regions where these features predominate, 
such activity and energy as discipline the mind to a corresponding 
character, but the very sight and sound of such physical elements 
naturally exercise a great power over the intellectual and moral 
qualities. ‘The sublime, the beautiful, and the touching, which are 
inseparable from the phenomena alluded to, reach the hearts and 
the minds of all who are their daily witnesses. Even Dr. Johnson, 
phlegmatic as he was, and a cordial hater of Scotchmen, revealed 
something like the national sentiment of which we speak, when he 
journeyed to the home of St. Columba. This influence of external 
objects is not inconsiderable at any time or in any circumstances. 
‘* The Arab, in his boundless desert of sand, is linked in affection 
to the few and the burning objects with which he every day meets. 
The dazzling column of sand reminds him of his dear birthplace, 
and of the long succession of Sheikhs, who have come in and gone 
out before his tribe. How much greater must be the effect of 
natural objects in a northern and mountainous region, especially if 
these objects be associated with stirring events in the national his- 
tory! Here was the glen that sheltered William Wallace from 
his foes. There stood a hut in which the outlawed Bruce found 
an asylum. Deep in that cavern, where the crystal water bubbles 
up, the Covenanter’s infant was baptized, and on that little knoll 
the aged elder was gathered, not to his fathers, but to his final 
rest. In that narrow vault, how often has the death of Jesus been 
remembered, when his disciples met in trembling and fear, or 1n 
joyful thanksgiving over some great deliverance !” 

Secondly, the fierce political and ecclesiastical contests which 


marked the history of Scotland from the era of the Reformation, ° 


up to the accession of James the Sixth to the throne of the United 
Kingdom, and even during the sway of the whole of the latter 
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Stuarts, operated powerfully towards the formation of the Scottish 
character. The country was, almost without intermission, the scene 
of the wildest anarchy, or the most grinding oppression. The 
blood of kings, nobles, and peasants, flowed for ages like water. 
The clan had an Indian’s thirst and scent for itsneighbour. Indeed 
the civil history of no nation in Europe, till within a century or 
two, is less grateful to the philanthropist than that of au/d Scotland. 
William Wallace perished on the scaffold, a victim of domestic per- 
fidy, as well as of foreign fear and hate. James the First, an 
accomplished prince, was murdered by his nobles. The insuffer- 
able tyranny of the Third James excited a rebellion, in which he 
was vanquished and slain. The next of the name fell at Flodden, 
with the flower of the nation. The hostility of his grand-daughter 
to the prevailing religious sentiments of her people, was the cause 
of discontents and distractions which terminated in rebellion, her 
flight to England, and her execution. The union of the two 
crowns was not the harbinger nor the solderer of peace. Even 
after the Revolution in 1688, yea, and the union of the monarchies 
in 1707, national jealousies and rivalries, desperate intrigue and 
formidable invasion shook the island. The partizans of the Stuart 
dynasty twice rose against the house of Hanover. And mark, in 
these political enmities and commotions, the ecclesiastical fortunes 
of the people were closely interwoven; or rather, the affairs of 
government were often identical with those of the church. These 
stirring events, this unceasing excitement, could not but operate 
directly upon the character of an otherwise strong-hearted and 
stubborn people. ‘The Scotchman was reared in storms both phy- 
sically and morally. His life was a hard discipline. The sturdier 
elements of his nature were necessarily brought into active play. 
The tempestuous passions found full scope. Rigid prejudices 
were fed. He sought for conflicts, and feats of daring became 
a great object of his existence. To murder a noble, or to break 
a sceptre, was a familiar thing. The butcheries of the battles 
fought in Scotland, attest the physical courage and the relentless 
temper of the combatants. And neither have the remembrance nor 
the sentiment of these days wholly perished ; although manifested 
in other fields, and on other occasions. The same stern spirit of 
which we speak displays itself in the gladiatorship of opinion. A 
passion for wrangling and a dogged tenaciousness In argument may 
be instanced ; so that the accusation does not appear to be unfounded, 
which says that the Scotch manifest an inability, certainly an un- 
willingness, to distinguish between the substance and the shadow, 
in spite of all their acuteness. Not even do the weapons in the 
warfares which they wage exhibit the polish which is so easily 
obtained. In the famous dispute, for example, respecting the cir- 
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Foreign Bible Society, the people of Scotland, almost to a man, 
rose and cut off all connexion with their southern fellow-Christians. 
It must be added that they came off victorious in so far as the prin- 
ciple was contested, whatever may have been the injury done to 
the common cause: a point upon which we offer no opinion. The 
doings of almost every General Assembly demonstrate, that the 
present generation are made of the like “ stuff” with their ances- 
tors. 

In the third place, Scotland is largely indebted not only for her 
intellectual and literary, but for her ecclesiastical condition, to the 
early and general establishment of parochial schools. 

In early times, the monasteries ‘contained the only seminaries of 
education then known in Scotland. If any schools existed in the 
larger burghs, they were under the patronage of religious houses. 
Long prior to the Reformation, there seem to have been such semi- 
naries, where Latin was taught. After the Reformation, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of schools became an object of constant 
and anxious consideration on the part of the clergy. In the first 
book of discipline, composed in 1560, it was recommended, that 
every parish where there was a town of any reputation, should have 
a schoolmaster, ‘‘ able to teach the grammar and Latin tongue;” 
and that “in landward parishes, the minister should take care of 
the youth of the parish to instruct them in the rudiments, particu- 
larly in the catechism of Geneva.” Our readers will bear in mind 
the nature of the words upon which we have laid emphasis. The 
fact is, the church never lost sight of the object which these words 
point to. Many acts of the General Assembly were passed in 
relation toit. When applying for the restitution of church pro- 
perty, the endowment of schools was never forgotten by the ecclesi- 
astical courts. In 1616, the Privy Council for the first time inter- 
posed its authority, and enacted that in “every parish of this 
kingdom, where convenient means may be had for entertaining a 
school, a school shall be established, and a fit person shall be 
appointed to teach the same, upon the expense of the parishioners, 
according to the quantity and quality of the parish.” Episcopacy 
then prevailed ; and this act was directed to be carried into effect, 
at the sight and by the advice of the bishop of the diocese in his 
visitations.” In 1633, the act of council was ratified in Parliament. 
This was the first legislative enactment authorizing the establishment 
and endowment of parish schools. 

During the civil wars a more enlightened act was passed, which, 
though rescinded at the Restoration, was adopted almost verbatim, 
in the celebrated statute of William and Mary, in the year 1696, 
which is the foundation of the present parochial system. The 
statute is as follows: The estates of Parliament, “ considering how 
prejudicial the want of schools in many congregations hath been, 
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and how beneficial the providing thereof will be to the kirk and 
kingdom, do, therefore, statute and ordain, that there be a school 
founded, aud a schoolmaster appointed, in every parish not already 
provided, by advice of the presbyteries; and that to this purpose 
the heritors (the landholders) do, in every congregation, meet among 
themselves, and provide a commodious house for a school, and 
modify a stipend to the schoolmaster, which shall not be under 100 
merks (5/. Ils. 13d.), nor above 200 merks, to be paid yearly at 
two terms,” &c. In the year 1693, an act had been passed, entitled, 
«“ An Act for settling the Quiet and Peace of the Church,” which 
declared, among other things, ‘‘ that all schoolmasters and teachers 
of youth in schools are, and shall be, liable to the trial, judgment 
and censure of the presbyteries of the bounds, for their sufficiency, 
qualifications, and deportment in the said office.” The whole sys- 
tem was arranged and completed by another act of the Parliament 
of Scotland, in 1699. 

The object of these various acts of the government was happily 
attained. For more than a century after the enactments, the great 
body of the people of Scotland were better educated than in any 
other division of Christendom. The power to read and write, and 
an acquaintance with the elements of arithmetic, were placed within 
the reach of almost any individual; while all classes of the people 
were enabled to peruse the Bible from their earliest years, and, 
with the assistance of the catechism, which was regularly taught in 
every school, to receive the rudiments of a religious education, such 
as they could not have in any other country of Europe. 

During a large part of the last century, the schoolmasters, in 
many parishes, were qualified to give instruction in the Latin lan- 
guage to such as were desirous to acquire a grammar-school educa- 
tion. A very considerable number of individuals throughout the 
kingdom, have been prepared for the Universities, in the schools of 
the parishes they were born in. In 1836, there were 916 separate 
parishes in Scotland, and the total number of schools was 1162, there 
being 146 endowed schools, over and above one school for each 
parish. (Of course there are as many private ones as individuals may 
think it proper to open.) Taking the average income of the 1162 
schools at 27/. 10s., which is about the sum, the annual endowment 
amounts to 31,955/, exclusive of school-houses, dwelling-houses for 
the teachers, and a garden. The ministers of parishes and the 
heritors have the power of determining the branches which a school- 
master, on induction, must be competent to teach. ‘These must 
therefore vary considerably in different parishes. In burghs and 
the Jarger towns there will be found schools for the study of the 
classics alone, or with French. Most of the teachers have received 
a university education. In the three northern counties of Aber- 
deen, Banff, and Moray, according to a report presented in 1835, 
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out of 137 teachers, there were only 20 who had not studied at 
college. The law makes no provision for the payment of assistant 
teachers. The decision of the presbytery is final in all matters 
relating to schoolmasters as such; unless when a civil question 
arises, Which may be carried by the teacher before the courts of law, 
just as any other member of the community can do. All parochial 
schoolmasters must be members of the established church, and are 
required, on induction, to subscribe the Confession of Faith and the 
standards. Every Presbytery is understood, by means of a depu- 
tation of its members, to visit and examine the various schools 
within its limits once every year. ‘This, however, is not uniform] 
done. ‘The heritors and minister have the right of fixing the fees 
which the scholars are required to pay to the teacher. ‘These fees 
are generally very low. ‘The annual income, from salary and fees, 
may be about 50/., exclusive of a house and garden. In the majo- 
rity of parishes, however, the schoolmasters have slight additional 
emoluments arising from being clerks to the kirk-session, and in 
some instances precentors. ‘They have also small perquisites for 
making up militia lists, &c. 

Great advantages must flow from such a system of education. 
The character for intelligence which the native of Scotland has long 
borne throughout the world may be traced, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to the parish school of his birthplace. ‘This common school 
education has raised the private soldier in many instances above his 
English and Irish comrades. A part of the men who conquered 
under Wellington in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, were trained 
under the conjoint influence of the kirk and the school. The Bri- 
tish lines were not a mere aggregation of brute force. It was intel- 
ligence, and, in some degree, moral principle, which made their 
onset so often irresistible. The benefits of this general education 
inay be seen in softening the rigidity of the Scottish character, in 
polishing its rough points, and in imparting some show of reason 
even where physical obstinacy was the predominating element. 
These benefits may also be tested in this way,—the few millions 
that inhabit North Britain enjoy a reputation, and exert an influ- 
ence, to which double the number of the population of any other 
part of the empire cannot make a pretension. A main ground of 
this difference is the early education in the one case, and the want 
of it in the other. What a blessing beyond all computation would 
it have been to Ireland, if a parochial school system had been, for 
two centuries, in active and untroubled operation within her 
bounds ! 

The system, however, was found, at an early period, insufficient 
to meet the wants of the Scotch. The grand object of the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, as described in the patent in 
1709, was, and it still is, “the increase of piety and virtue within 
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Scotland, especially in the Highlands, islands, and remote corners 
thereof, where error, idolatry, superstition and ignorance,’ do most 
abound, by reason of the largeness of the parishes, and the scarcit 
of schools.” ‘The Society has accumulated a capital of about 
£100,000. Of the 540 functionaries of the Society, all are stationed 
in the Highlands and islands, with a few exceptions of teachers 
and a missionary. When the Society was instituted neither the 
Bible, nor any religious book, had been translated into the Gaélic 
language. This great deficiency is now no longer to be com- 
plained of. 

But notwithstanding the labours of this Society, much ignorance 
still remained. In 1824, a committee of the General Assembly dis- 
covered, that in the north-west parts of Scotland, there were not 
fewer than 10,500 children, under fifteen years of age, destitute of 
the means of education, and that not less than 250 additional schools 
were necessary ; and they have since ascertained, that the total num- 
ber of persons of both sexes, of six years and upwards, in all the 
parishes of the Highlands and islands, unable to read either in the 
English or Gaélic language, amounts to 83,397. (Our Southern 
readers must take into account the poverty and scantiness of the 
people, the mountainous character of the region, and the numerous 
difficulties interposed by rivers, lakes, creeks, and seas, to the ready 
access to schools; not to speak of the many miles that must often 
have to be trod in inclement weather to the nearest establishment 
of the kind, even supposing that the road is level and straight.) The 
Rev. Dr. Gordon stated at the meeting of the General Assembly in 
1840, that there were 90,000 persons in Scotland who were unable 
to read; and a great portion of these are to be found in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, the receptacles of many of the most destitute from all 
parts of the country, and of the lowest of the Irish. Exertions 
however, are being used to lessen and to check the ignorance and 
immorality attendant upon such a condition of things: advantage 
having been taken of certain government grants with a clause to 
this effect, introduced by the Assembly,—that nothing shall be done 
by the government inspectors, prejudicial to the interests of the 
established church. 

The Secession church has, like the Establishment, shown an 
interest in the cause of education. The number of schools, owing 
their origin to this church, exceeds 100. They are established, on 
a large scale, in the great cities, and form models of good tuition. 
The number of Sunday schools in Scotland is about 600, two thirds 
of which, it is believed, belong to Dissenters. ‘The whole number 
of schools in Scotland may be estimated at about 4,600, of which 
3000 are private or voluntary. It is supposed that about one 
ninth part of the population are at present in the process of 
education. 
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There is a species of school established within the last thirty-five 
years, called Academies, in the larger cities. ‘They are under the 
direct care, either of the subscribers by whom they have been 
founded, or of the magistrates. ‘These academies, and the ancient 
burgh schools, such as the High School of Edinburgh, are regarded 
as the best seminaries in Scotland, embracing all the necessary and 
ornamental branches of education, each branch taught by a separate 
master. 

Any account of the state of education in Scotland, in order to 
afford grounds for forming an estimate of its influence upon the 

national character, would be very incomplete, without some notice 
of the universities. These universities are not now of an ecclesias- 
tical character, or, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, ecclesias- 
tical bodies. They are connected, indeed, with the established 
church of Scotland, the standards of which the professors are 
required to acknowledge, though this is now, often, practically set 
aside. Like other seminaries of education, they may be subjected 
to the inspection of the church in relation to any religious opinions 
which are taught in them. The professors of divinity, whose 
instructions are intended for those connected with the established 
church, are, in their character of Professors, members of the pres- 
bytery of the bounds; and each university returns a representative 
to the General Assembly. But in other respects these universities 
are not ecclesiastical institutions, not being more connected with 
the church, than with law or medicine. They are intended for the 
general education of the country, or whoever resorts tothem. Not 
a few of the dissenting ministers of England have been educated at 
the Scottish universities. All the classes may be taught by laymen, 
with the exception of those of divinity; and in no part of the system, 
expect in theology, is any distinction observed with reference to the 
views or pursuits of those intended for the church. It is also very 
important to observe, that they have, in no respect, been framed or 
modified, with reference to the means, or pursuits, or habits of the 
aristocracy. The system is that of a general plan of education, by 
which persons of all ranks may be equally benefited. It is the 
peculiar and beneficent character of the Scottish universities, that 
they are intended to place the means of the highest education in sci- 
ence and philosophy within the reach of persons in humble ranks of 
life, while, at the same time, they are equally fitted to educate and 
enlighten the youth of the highest class in society. The Scottish 
universities have always e nbraced students of every variety and 
description. Men advanced in life, who attend some of the classes 
for amusement, or in order to recall the studies of early years, or to 
improve themselves in professional education, originally interrupted; 
or persons engaged in the actual occupations of business, who expect 
to derive aid in their pursuits from the new applications of science 
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to the arts; or young men not intended for any of the learned pro- 
fessions, or meaning to go through any regular course of university 
education, but sent for one or two years to college, in order to carry 
their education farther than they could prosecute in the parochial 
schools, before they engage in the pursuits of trade or commerce. 
The system of instruction by a course of elaborate lectures on the 
different branches of science and philosophy, continued daily for a 
period of six months, is admirably calculated to answer all the 
objects which such persons may have in view, as well as to afford 
much useful instruction to regular students. 

The remuneration of the Professors depends, in the larger univer- 
sities, mainly, and in Edinburgh, it may be said, entirely, upon the 
fees paid by the students. From the fact that the reputation of the 
professors must be greatly increased by the number of persons 
attending upon them, especially those who have just been alluded 
to, there is danger, that in proportion to the increase of auditors, 
the important and primary object of the regular education of youth 
may be overlooked, of examinations and exercises gradually giving 
way to lecturing alone. In practice, however, there is a separate 
hour appointed for these essential means, in many of the classes, 
so that the lecture is not interrupted ; neither is the process of 
examination nor the opportunity of reading and criticising exercises 
lost. The students in the Scotch universities do not reside within 
the walls of the college, or in any place subject to the inspection of 
the university authorities. They reside wherever they choose, or 
find it convenient; and after they leave the class-room, their studies 
and cccupations are not necessarily under the eye of the Professors. 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow, it may be safely said, that the pro- 
fessors do not generally know much more of the students, (except 
when in their class-rooms,) than of the other youths of these great 
Cities. 

There are no endowments or establishments connected with the 
Scotch universities, such as fellowships for the maintenance of 
literary men, after their own education is finished, and who do not 
necessarily take any share in the business of instruction. ‘There is 
no encouragement, therefore, to prosecute, to any great extent, 
those branches of literature which do not directly tend to useful 
objects in life. Without the strongest natural inclination, it is in 
vain to hope that many persons will devote themselves to classical 
literature as their peculiar pursuit, with the zeal exhibited in other 
countries, when they cannot thereby attain any immediate honour 
or future advantage. 

The medical department of education in the universities of Scot- 
land has obtained the utmost attention. During a long period, a 
great proportion of the persons who have practised medicine 
throughout the British empire, and who have occupied the medical 
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stations in the army and navy, have been educated for their profes- 
sion in one or other of these universities. ‘The medical school of 
Edinburgh has long possessed high celebrity, and that of Glasgow 
has, of late years, risen into great eminence ; and there is reason to 
believe that this branch of academical instruction may soon reach 
an important rank in the university of Aberdeen. Much less atten- 
tion has been paid to the study of the law. A full course has not 
been established at either of the universities, unless that at Edin- 
burgh be an exception,—the seat of the supreme courts, and where 
the Advocates are bred. The session for the study of Divinity in 
the university of Aberdeen is three months; in St. Andrews, four ; 
in Edinburgh, though nominally longer, it is not so practically ; 
while in Glasgow it is six months. Divinity is studied almost 
exclusively by persons intending to become ministers of the esta- 
blished church; and the General Assembly has, by various acts, pre- 
scribed the course of study, and the period of attendance at the 
divinity-hall, which shall be sufficient to qualify candidates for 
obtaining a license to preach the gospel, as the means of entitling 
them to hold parochial livings. 

The oldest of the universities is that of St. Andrews, which was 
founded in 1410, by Bishop Henry Wardlaw, and confirmed by a 
papal bull in 1411. The college of St. Salvator was erected in 
1456; that of St. Leonard in 1512; and that of St. Mary in 1537; 
the first two were united by parliamentary statute in 1747. In the 
united college there is a principal and eight professors; in St. Mary’s, 
a principal and three professors. In the three colleges there are 
twenty-nine charitable foundations, called bursaries, of the aggregate 
value of about £1100 per annum, whose benefits are extended to 
ninety-two individuals. ‘The university of Glasgow was founded in 
1571, by a papal bull, and its privileges were subsequently confirmed 
and extended by royal charters and parliamentary statutes. The 
discipline is administered by a court, consisting of the rector, the 
principal, and the twenty-one professors. ‘The common business of 
the college is managed by the principal and thirteen professors. The 
number of charitable foundations is twenty-nine, of the annual 
average value of £1165, and extended to sixty-five students. The 
principal and members possess the right of nominating ten students, 
members of the church of England, to exhibitions in Baliol College, 
Oxford. University and King’s College, Aberdeen, was founded 
by Bishop William Elphinstone. A papal bull was issued for its 
erection in 1495. ‘The affairs of the college are conducted, and its 
discipline administered, by a Senatus, which consists of the principal 
and nine professors. ‘The fees, in the complete course of instruction, 
in the faculty of arts, do not exceed £20. The charitable founda- 
tions are thirty-two, of the value of £1771 per annum, and extended 
to one hundred and thirty-four students. Marischal College and 
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University of Aberdeen was founded by George, fifth Earl of 
Marischal, in 1593, and in the same year not only received the sanc- 
tion of the esate’ Assembly, but was ratified by Parliament. The 
number of bursaries is one hundred and fifteen, of the aggregate 
value of about 11602. annually; about sixty-seven are open to public 
competition. The whole number of professors is thirteen. The 
university of Edinburgh was founded in 1582, by James the Sixth. 
There is no chancellor nor rector. ‘The number of professors is 
thirty-two. Bursaries thirty-four, of the value of £1172 per annum, 
and extended to eighty students. The whole number of students, 
at all the Scotch universities in 1837, was above 3,400, of whom 
Edinburgh had 1580; of the remaining, Glasgow had above two- 
thirds. Edinburgh, in 1822-235, had 2,234 students. The number 
has been gradually diminishing since that time. In 1835-6, they 
were thus distributed: law 217, divinity 173, medicine 679, arts and 
literature 511. 

In the fourth place, the Scottish character has been strongly 
affected by the polity of the kirk, and by the vicissitudes which 
have marked the ecclesiastical history of ths land since the Reforma- 
tion. We take a rapid glance of the subject. 

The Reformation began at an early period in Scotland, but made 
little progress till the time of John Knox, who was born i in 1505. 
He was at first a zealous Romanist, but about 1544, he renounced 
Popery and became an equally zealous reformer. Soon after the 
accession of Mary, he retired to Geneva, where he remained till 
1555, and where he became acquainted with the doctrines and polity 
of Calvin. In 1560 Popery was abolished in Scotland, and the 
Protestant religion established by act of Parliament. The system 
of ecclesiastical polity introduced, was embodied in a work entitled 
“The First Book of Discipline, or the Policy and the Discipline of 
the Church.” It was laid before parliament in 1560, as a necessary 
accompaniment to the legal constitution of the national reformed 
church; but though not formally ratified by the legislature, it was 
subscribed by many of its members. It was approved in the same 
year by the General Assembly. ‘Though the parliament did not 
ratify the first book of discipline, it accepted and confirmed the 
confession of faith drawn up by the Protestant ministers, the object 
of which was to abjure Popery; and hence it was called the negative 
confession. Another confession or national covenant was subscribed 
in 1580-1, and on subsequent occasions. In 1581 the Assembly 
first divided the country into presbyteries and synods. Three years 
afterwards Episcopacy was established by act of parliament, and the 
Presbyterian ministers were persecuted and banished. In 1592 the 
Presbyterian form of government was restored, and it received, for 
the first time, the sanction of parliament, as the authorized govern- 
ment of the established national church. Manses (parsonage-houses) 
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and glebes were provided for the ministers. From 1606 to 1638 
Episcopacy again prevailed. In 1640 the Presbyterian government 
received the sanction of Charles the Virst, and of his parliament. 
At the Restoration in 1660 Episcopacy again attained the ascend- 
ancy, which it with difficulty maintained, and at the expense of 
much persecution and martyrdom, till the Revolution in 1688; soon 
after which it was abolished, and the national church of Scotland 
declared Presbyterian; a form which it has ever since maintained. 

During the whole period from 1690 to 1712, the most important 
deliberations in the General Assembly turned on subjects of inter- 
nal regulation. In the last-mentioned year lay patronage was 
revived, or the right of nomination to a vacant parish by a lay 
patron. From 1690 to 1712, it was abolished, and the right of 
presentation was lodged in the landholders of the parishes, and the 
members of kirk-sessions. But in the last mentioned year patron- 
age was revived, and continued the law of the church till 1834. 
After a presentation had been sustained by the presbytery, the 
presentee was appointed to preach in the vacant church for one or 
more Sabbaths; and a day was fixed posterior to his preaching, on 
which a call was to be extended to him by the people to be their 
future minister. At one period, the call was essential to a present- 
ation; but its efficacy was gradually given up, till at length, with- 
out any alteration being made in the law, it virtually fell into 
desuetude, that is, a presentation was reckoned valid if a single 
name, or perhaps not a single name, was attached to it. 

We shall not trace, even by the most rapid outline, the history 
of the enactments concerning the kirk, on the part of the Assembly, 
from 1712 till 1834. Suffice it to say that the right of lay patron- 
age, and the offensive manner in which it was sometimes (many will 
say, often) exerted and put forward, continually afforded matter 
for more or less discontent, and now and then was the occasion of 
riots. ‘lhe opposition which several ministers offered to the settle- 
ment of a presentee, and for otherwise acting contrary to the views 
of the majority of the Assembly, subjected them to a rebuke at the 
bar; and ere long these ministers, constituting themselves into a 
presbytery, renounced all subjection to the judicatories of the 
church. Soon after, on the 15th of May, 1740, eight were deposed 
by the General Assembly, and their parishes declared vacant. To 
these ministers the name of Seceders was given; and as most of 
their congregations adhered to them, and others followed, they 
became the foundation of the Secession church of Scotland. 

The secession of a portion of the established church was attended 
with important consequences. When the patrons of parishes began 
to exercise their rights more frequently, and with less attention to 
the wishes of the people, and when the people saw that they had a 
ready access to ministers of their own selection in the seceding 
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churches, the opposition to presentees became more inveterate and 
unmanageable, and it was soon very difficult for the church courts 
to decide between the patrons and the people. Both parties, the 
moderate and the popular, who now began to divide the church, 
admitted the constitutional necessity of a call from a parish, to 
become the foundation of a pastoral relation between the presentee 
and his parishioners. But the moderate party affirmed the legal 
call to be limited to landholders and elders, while the other party 
contended, as the original seceders had done, for the right of parish- 
ioners at large, or at least of the heads of families, to be admitted 
as callers. ‘The former had the support of the government; the 
latter derived their strength from popular favour, and from the 
influence of those who deprecated every measure which they thought 
calculated to lessen the usefulness of the parochial ministers: ina 
word, these constituted the evangelical or puritan party. 

Coming down to the present century, we may name the late Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Thompson as the great champion of the popular sec- 
tion; for he not only lent all his strength to stem the violent intru- 
sion of clergymen, but aroused the people, by his eloquence and 
his practical efforts, to make a stand against what he considered an 
enormity as well as an anomaly in the Presbyterian church. He 
had able and zealous coadjutors; and since his death some of the 
most popular and eminent men in the establishment have trodden 
in his steps. 

At length, there having been a number of distasteful intrusions, 
and the dissatisfaction becoming general, a statute was passed by 
the General Assembly, which is known by the name of the Veto 
Act. This was enacted in 1834. “ If,” to quote the words of the 
act, “at the moderating, in a call to a vacant pastoral oflice, the 
major parts of the male heads of familics, members of the vacant 
congregation, and in full communion with the church, should disap- 
prove of the person in whose favour the call is proposed to be 
moderated in, such disapproval shall be reckoned sufficient ground 
for the presbytery rejecting such person, and he shall be rejected 
accordingly.” The act further declares, that no person shall be 
held to be entitled to disapprove as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if 
required, solemnly to declare, in presence of the presbytery, that 
he is actuated by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by a 
conscientious regard to the spiritual interest of himself or the con- 
gregation. 

Difficulties, however, soon occurred under the Veto enactment. 
In the case of one particular presentee, where the principles of the 
act were applied by the presbytery, the Court of Session, the high- 
est civil tribunal in Scotland, which had been appealed to, declared 
the Veto Act to be incompetent and illegal, as incompatible with 
the full exercise of the right of patronage; and the House of Lords 
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affirmed the judgment. In the very same month, the General 
Assembly determined by a majority of forty-nine to adhere to the 
Veto Act, notwithstanding the decision of the Lords; and out of 
the conflicting decisions between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
courts, and the encroachments alleged on each side to be made on 
its authority and jurisdiction by the other, extreme and next to 
unintelligible confusion has arisen. Presbyteries and individual 
ministers, presentees and patrons, have got themselves entangled in 
the web of difficulties; and on several occasions the censures of the 
courts have been pronounced, expenses levied, and other serious 
measures adopted to vindicate the alleged right of the tribunals, 
the Assembly undoing that which the civil courts have ordered, 
and vice versd. We do not go into the history of these perplex- 
ities. What we have said indicates how distracted the kirk is at 
this moment; the majority of its members resisting every attempt 
which makes inroads upon the principle of non-intrusion; while 
the minority, the successors of the old moderate party, struggle 
manfully to preserve the law and the practices which characterized 
the ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland in the palmy days of 
lay patronage. 

The number of ministers belonging to the establishment is 1190, 
synods, 16; presbyteries, 80. ‘These presbyteries send 218 minis- 
ters and 94 elders as delegates to the General Assembly. The city 
of Edinburgh sends two elders ; 65 other royal burghs, 65; 5 uni- 
versities, each one minister or one elder ; churches in India, a minis- 
ter and an elder; total, about 220 ministers, and 167 elders. The 
number of churches in the establishment is probably between 1100 
and 1200. It has been estimated that the number of dissenters in 
Scotland, of all denominations, may be about 520,000. The whole 
population is reckoned at above 2,600,000. 

The United Secession Church, the original Burgher Association 
Synod, and the Relief Synod, were the most important of the 
Seotch Dissenters. But in 1806, a number of individuals separated 
from the Burgher denomination, in consequence of opinions held 
by the latter cea the total independence and incompatibility 
of the civil and religious authorities. ‘They termed themselves the 
Associate Synod of Original Seceders. They are in favour of a 
national church. In 1839 they voted, 39 to 13, toannex themselves 
to the church of Scotland. The reunion had been approved by a 
majority of the presbyterians of the national church. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod represent the Covenanters of the time of 
Charles the First. They are the most rigid Presbyterians in Scot- 
Jand. 

The number of independent churches in connexion with the 
Congregational Union of Scotland is 98; ministers, 84. The 
Scotch episcopal church has six dioceses, between 70 and 80 cha- 
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pels, with about the same number of clergymen. It is supposed 
that the whole Romish population of Scotland amounts to 140,000, 
including the children of Catholic parents. The Catholics, in Giles. 
gow alone, amount to 35,000; in Edinburgh, to 12,000. They 
have three dioceses, GO places of worship, ms 74 pastors, counting 
bishops and priests. ‘There are, besides, various small sects in 
Scotland, as Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, &c. 
From the statements we have made, it is obvious that the Scottish 

national church is in circumstances of no little peril. In the lan- 
guage of Dr. Chalmers, “ the ark is now in the midst of conflicting 
billows.” One of the greatest difficulties is, that the civil questions, 
in the last resort, must be decided in English courts. Englishmen 
will not, or cannot understand the great points in dispute. ‘To use 
the characteristic words of the leader of the popular party,—‘‘ The 
thing of immediate practical importance for us to observe, is the 
utter hopelessness of inoculating therewith the mind of parliament, 
where, perhaps, there are not ten, in both houses, who could state, and 
there are not three who could vindicate, the great principle for which 
we are contending.” And yet it is a question of the gravest import. 
It is a conflict of the government and the church. ‘The poor pres- 
byter is between two fires. If he disobey the Court of Session, he 
may find his next lodging-place to be the county jail; if he should 
contravene the command of the Assembly, he is degraded from his 
ministerial functions, and it is intimated that his parish is vacant. 
When two jurisdictions are conflicting, which must be obeyed? The 
difficulty is not lessened by the zealous efforts which are made to 
mix up the question with political appeals. ‘Thus it is represented, 
that the Veto Act of 1834, was passed through the influence of the 
Edinburgh Whigs, and that it was the legitimate progeny of the 
reform mania of 1833. The English Tory party are earnestly called 
upon to come and assist the intelligence and property of Scotland 
in the contest with revolutionary violence and religious fanaticism, in 
which the North Britons are now engaged. 

It is manifest, furthermore, that the principle of establishments 
is in imminent hazard. No man has recently done more than Dr. 
Chalmers to uphold national churches, and many are of opinion no 
man is now doing more to pull them down. The great object of the 
popular party seems to be, to abolish patronage altogether, and to 
rest the right of presentation in the voters, in the communicants, 
or in the landholders, or in these classes jointly. But the right of 
patronage is private property. Will it be given up peaceably, and 
without. compensation? Will the state ‘continue to support a 
church which thus trifles with private property, and with those very 
means which government possesses for extending the influence of 
the church of Scotland, and which that church has called on it to 
employ, and which it has employed? Many think that the Veto 
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Act was the first step towards a separation of the church from the 
state altogether. The abolition of patronage will be another great 
Step. 

The interests of vital piety in Scotland, must necessarily languish, 
while Synods, Assemblies, and Commissions, are holding stormy 
debates, and while the great mass of the people are looking for 
deliverance from a civil court, or from a parliament. 

Before closing our paper we revert for a moment to the educa- 
tional branch of the subject. An opinion is entertained by not a 
few that a new order of preparation is required for the Scotch min- 
istry. The law on the subject is well enough. A regular attend- 
ance at the divinity-hall for four sessions is demanded, as a course 
of study for the church; but this is very often completely nullified 
by the recognising, on the part of the Assembly, of what is termed 
irregular attendance, and which in fact is no attendance at all. 
Students of divinity who merely enrol their names in the books of 
the different professors, for six years, and who deliver a certain 
number of discourses specified in the rules laid down by the General 
Assembly, though they never hear a lecture, or receive theological 
instruction in any university, were held, till very recently, to be 
equally qualified with the regular students for being taken on trials 
for a license to preach. Some modification has taken place, but it 
does not effect any substantial change. 

Again, the acts of the Assembly enjoin that every person, enter- 
ing upon trials, shall be examined as to his knowledge of the Hebrew 
language; but they do not require that the Hebrew class should be 
attended ; and, in point of fact, a large proportion of those who 
become ministers never have attended it. In teaching Hebrew, the 
professor of Oriental languages at the University of Edinburgh 
states, that he does not use the points, because he is satisfied, that 
in the time allowed him, he could do nothing with the points. All 
the Hebrew students are required to be furnished with Parkhurst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, a circumstance significant of the low state of 
oriental literature in Scotland. Those parts of the Old Testament, 
which are written in Chaldee, are not read, because the students 
have no dictionary for that tongue. At the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, the professor of Hebrew remarks, that “ when he can 
get his class together, he lectures, either upon the origin of the Jan- 
guage, or upon Hebrew antiquities. Chaldee and Syriac are not 
taught, because the professor can hardly ever get his students to be 
masters of Hebrew.” 

The truth is that biblical literature is in a low condition in Scot- 
land; and the Scotch are far behind the scholars of England with 
regard to their acquaintance with continental, especially German, 
learning. If the Scottish ministers would do the highest good to 
their beloved communion, they must become ear nest students of 
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the original Scriptures; and this may be done while adhering as 
firmly as ever to their system of divinity. 

To speak more generally, there is a necessity for improvement in 
the system of teaching and in the organization of the Scottish 
universities. Improvement, not reform, is required. The complaint 
is not that they have retrograded since the time that they obtained a 
European reputation, but that they have stood still, while science, 
learning, and society have been advancing. We go farther, and 
assert that the Scottish universities have become aggregations of lec- 
ture rooms, where young men are taught at second-hand what others 
have discovered, rather than institutions in which active and inquir- 
ing minds are busy at the work of discovery, giving a new form to 
science, and extending the sphere of its exertions. These institu- 
tions should be so organized and conducted as to furnish the great- 
est possible amount of practical talent for filling the offices of divine, 
lawyer, physician, and at the same time to afford training places for 
bringing out in its full lustre, that higher and inventive genius, 
which by its scientific discoveries lends additional efficacy to these 
—and indeed to all branches of human exertion. We are justly 
proud of our Mechanics’ and other popular Institutions. The 
abundance of these, however, is only an additional reason for strain- 
ing every effort to elevate the character of our Universities. ‘These 
populari institutions disseminate a knowledge of the results of sci- 
entific inquiry. But to prevent the degenerating into lifeless and 
shallow babble, it is necessary that exertions be made to keep up 
the supply of really learned, powerful, and indefatigable original 
thinkers. It is only in the sterner discipline, in the more arduous 
and unremitting labours of truly scientific education, that such 
men can be formed. It is for the attainment of this end—it is 
to prevent the stream of learning from becoming shallow when 
its surface expands, that we call for university improvement in 
Scotland. 


We have only now to add that Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanack is by far the best national record of Scotland that exists, 
or that ever was attempted to be compiled. Year after year it im- 
proves, and we safely pronounce it to be not only a standard autho- 
rity on every subject connected with Scotland, but even as a general 
register for England, Ireland, the various European States, and the 
distant dependencies of the British Empire. 


VOL. I. (1842.) No. Iv. 2K 
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Art. I1.—The Correspondence of Richard Bentley, D.D. 2 vols. 
Murray. 


Bisnor Monk, in his “ Life of Richard Bentley, D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge,” published more than ten years ago, declined to enter 
into a summary of the personal character of the ‘* Prince of Scho- 
lars,” assigning, as one reason for this omission, that his passions do 
not appear always to have been under the control, nor his actions 
under the guidance, of Christian principles. This is moderately 
and candidly expressed. Bentley was a doctor and professor of 
divinity, and a theological lecturer, and the master of one of the 
great nurseries of the Christian church. But it must be confessed 
that his career was disfigured by pride and ambition, which were 
suffered to run riot without restraint; and hence his arrogance, 
selfishness, obstinacy, and oppressive deeds. In fact he led the 
life, as has been observed, “‘ of a civilized Ishmael,” rather than of 
a humble Christian, or even of a scholar whose time is chiefly passed 
within the precincts of a library, who lives, it may be said, only in 
the past. 

Bentley’s administration of the College was a long lawsuit; his 
literary career a great quarrel; and, in all his writings, it would 
probably be impossible to detect one burst of pure, glowing religious 
sentiment. And yet he was not deficient in certain amiable quali- 
ties of the heart; and asa proof that exceptions occurred to the 
completion of the Ishmaelite character, he retained, through all his 
wars, the friendship of some great and good men,—of Newton, of 
Clarke, and of Mead. Still, of that small portion of leisure for 
tranquil study, which his contentious spirit left, the greater part 
was wasted in propping up, with boundless learning, and a tact 
never surpassed, his arbitrary changes in the text of Latin poets. 

Bentley’s forte was unquestionably Greek; and though he pos- 
sessed an acuteness of verbal criticism which has never been equalled, 
it is greatly to be deplored that, even in this befitting field, he did 
not devote himself to the elucidation of the really great questions 
that present themselves in the compass of Greek literature. His 
Dissertation on Phalaris, written at the age of thirty-eight, is his 
greatest work. You there see what he might have done. All 
history, chronology, philosophy, geography, as well as language, 
lay open before him; and he strikes a ray of light from everything 
he touches. ‘The corrupted text of the lexicographers of the 
monkish ages—trashy, mutilated scholiasts—tasteless epitomizers— 
are made to furnish instructive quotations from lost authors of the 
best days, and to shed light on important questions of fact. What 
might such a scholar have done with the great Homeric mystery, 
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reproducing as he did one of the lost characters in which it was 
written! It appears, from the passage in the tract against Collins, 
that this grand theme had been revolved in his mind; although, 
from his subsequent silence on the topic, it is probable that he saw 
reason to distrust the accuracy of the theory there intimated, at 
least in the unqualified form in which he seems to have conceived it. 

The usefulness of Bentley was destroyed by the rewards of his 
labours. The promotion that raised him to the head of a college, 
plunged him fathoms deep into a troubled sea, where, if his books 
were not absolutely drowned, they were sadly damaged. Had a 
smoother way, it may be said, been opened before him; could he 
have mounted the path of honour unopposed, and redeemed his 
time and talents in order to pursue tranquil studies, he would have 
achieved miraculous works, or such as have never in the critical 
sphere been paralleled by man. But, perhaps, had straitened cir- 
cumstances beset him, he might have been forced to abide more 
closely within his proper domain than smoothness of way could have 
secured in the case of one so active, so self-confident and aspiring, 
and so meddling; rendering it difficult for the imagination to place 
bounds to the brilliancy of hiscareer. As it is, there is much about 
his greatness to reconcile humbler powers and smaller gifts to their 
peaceful mediocrity ; and we see in the history of Bentley that, as 
well in the intellectual as the active world, the allotments of Provi- 
dence, however unequal they may seem, are distributed with right- 
eous equity. Who would purchase the honours of the prince of 
scholars with his controversies? who would be the author of the 
Dissertation on Phalaris, if he must at the same time be the editor 
of Bentley’s Milton? 

Returning for amoment to Bentley’s moral or personal character, 
we repeat that he was not deficient of certain amiable qualities of 
the heart. Bishop Monk says that he “* possessed in a considerable 
degree many of the social and endearing virtues.” This “is proved 
beyond a doubt by the warm and steady affection with which he 
was regarded by his family and his intimate friends.” It is here 
proper to notice that the troubled sea of his public life was sin- 
gularly contrasted with the calm happiness of his domestic circle. 
He was most happily married. His wife conciliated the respect 
even of her husband’s enemies, and is alluded to with kindness in 
some of their most violent attacks. He was singularly fortunate in 
his children. They were three in number, and all that the fondest 
parent could desire. His son Richard was remarkably forward, 
and was admitted to Trinity College, under his father’s eye, at the 
age of ten years. The other two children were daughters, of whom 
Joanna, the youngest, was the object of universal admiration for 
her beauty, her wit, and her accomplishments. She is said, from 


her earliest youth, to have captivated the hearts of the young col- 
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legians. Bishop Monk observes, with the caution due to so delicate 
a topic, that several hints lead him to infer that this young lady 
inherited as large a portion of her father’s spirit, as could be amiable 
in so charming acreature. She had received from him the fondling 
appellation of Jug, in her infancy, and she continued to be called 
Jug Bentley as long as she remained unmarried. Few beauties, 
even in a university, have ever been so much celebrated as this 
young lady. It was her fortune to have her praises sung even in 
childhood, and by one well known in literary history. Byrom, 
when a bachelor of arts at Trinity College, wrote for her amusement 
a pastoral, of which she was the Phoebe, which was afterwards 
inserted in the eighth volume of the ‘* Spectator ;” a piece which is 
still celebrated. 

This fascinating lady was the mother of Richard Cumberland ; 
and we know not better how to dispose of the entire topic of the 
domestic character of Bentley, than by extracting a passage to be 
found in the once much read memoirs of his grandson; where the 
prince of scholars, instead of the haughty and morose critic and 
fierce controversialist, is represented to have been as remarkable for 
mildness and kind affection in private life, as for profound erudition 
and sagacity as an author. From a number of little anecdotes that 
seem to be quite conclusive upon this head, the following is the 
testimony selected:—‘‘ I had a sister,” says Cumberland, ‘‘ some- 
what older than myself. Had there been any of that sternness in 
my grandfather which is so falsely imputed to him, it may well be 
supposed we should have been awed into silence in his presence, 
to which we were admitted every day. Nothing can be further 
from the truth; he was the unwearied patron and promoter of all 
our childish sports and sallies ; at all times ready to detach himself 
from any topic of conversation to take an interest and bear his part 
in our amusements. The eager curiosity natural to our age, and 
the questions it gave birth to, so teazing to many parents, he, on 
the contrary, attended to and encouraged, as the claims of infant 
reason never to be evaded or abused; strongly recommending that 
to all such inquiries answer should be given according to the strict- 
est truth, and information dealt to us in the clearest terms, as a 
sacred duty never to be departed from. I have broken in upon 
him many a time in his hours of study, when he would put his 
book aside, ring his hand-bell for his servant, and be led to his 
shelves to take down a picture-book for my amusement. I do not 
say that his good-nature always gained its object, as the pictures 
which his books generally supplied me with were anatomical draw- 
ings of dissected bodies, very little calculated to communicate 
delight ; but he had nothing better to produce; and surely such 
an effort on his part, however unsuccessful, was no feature of a 
cynic ; a cynic should be made of sterner stuff. Once, and only 
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once, I recollect his giving me a gentle rebuke for making a most 
outrageous noise in the room over his library, and disturbing him 
in his studies. I had no apprehension of anger from him, and con- 
fidently answered that I could not help it, as I had been at battle- 
door and shuttle-cock with Master Gooch, the Bishop of Ely’s son. 
‘And I have been at this sport with his father,’ he replied; ‘ but 
thine has been the more amusing game; so there’s no harm done.’ ”’ 

We may remark that it is by no means an unusual thing to find 
an arrogant and overbearnig man to be good-natured. When his 
temper is neither wounded by, nor in fear of, opposition, the gentler 
and better qualities of the heart have free play, may find comfort 
in balancing accounts by entries on the other side of the ledger, 
or may even gratify a positive pride by such occasional indulgences 
and displays. 

The life of a scholar does not generally present such incidents or 
vicissitudes as to engage the popular mind, or even to afford mate- 
rials for a biographical notice of any considerable length. If, how- 
ever, there ever was an exception to this rule, it was in the case of 
Dr. Bentley, owing to the active and impetuous character of the 
man, the many and diversified contests in which he was a champion, 
and frequently a single-handed conqueror, and the manner in which 
he waged battle. Still, the chief interest that attaches to the name 
of the modern Aristarchus belongs to his scholarship; some of the 
squabbles most characteristic of himself, of learned men, and of the 
period at which he lived, arising directly from that source. His 
Correspondence, therefore, must consist largely of matter that can 
only engage the attention of the learned, especially of such as carry 
criticism to its extreme verge, even to regarding the ascertainment 
of a doubtful letter in an ancient Greek or Latin word as a memo- 
rable event. Nor, however uninteresting the researches and solu- 
tions of scholiasts may be to the popular reader, are we to make 
light account of them. The ascertainment of the correct text of 
an ancient classic enlarges our knowledge of his writings, and of his 
age, and contributes to sound and enlightened scholarship, so as to 
bear upon the entire range of literature in the same language. 
And should that language happen to be the Greek, how important 
do such talents, sagacity, and erudition as those which distinguished 
Dr. Bentley become, in purifying or preserving pure the writings 
in the New Testament. This could never be done unless there 
was always an army of men who had been disciplined in editing 
profane authors, and accoutred with all the weapons thence derived. 

The publication before us contains a great mass of this sort of 
learning, and an immense variety of criticisms, many authors and 
works forming the subjects; while a number of vexed questions in 
classicism are set at rest or closely discussed ; the Doctor shining 
as the brightest of the scholars of his era, and enabling us to per- 
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ceive how vastly his successors have been indebted to him for exam- 
ple and for method, as well as for contributions. These volumes, 
the editor informs us, “ are designed to contain the whole of Dr. 
Bentley’s extant correspondence, with the exception of such letters 
as were published in his lifetime. Thus the reader will not expect 
to find here his epistle to Dr. Mill, printed in 1690, or his letter 
to the Bishop of Ely in 1710, or that of an anonymous corres- 
pondent to Dr. Bentley, in 1716, on his projected edition of the 
New Testament. The editor has, however, reprinted Bentley’s 
brief answer to the last-mentioned epistle, as well as the letter from 
Mr. Laurence, and the reply, written in 1726; and he has design- 
edly excluded an unpublished letter from Mr. Parne to Dr. Bentley 
in 1736. (Harleian MSS. 7187.) The letters, it will be observed, 
are placed in chronological order; and, thus arranged, will, it is 
hoped, reflect light upon the narrative of Bishop Monk, and be 
illustrated by it.” 

The greater portion are in the Latin language, very many of 
them having been found in a collection of inedited letters addressed 
to Dr. Bentley by English and by continental scholars, ranging 
over the long period from 1689 to 1740. Sir Isaac Newton, of 
course, was one of the correspondents, some of the more interesting 
specimens relating to the subjects of the Boyle Lectures, in which 
the Doctor made powerful use of the Newtonian system in his 
answers to, and assaults upon, infidels. The philosopher frequently 
assisted the divine with arguments and suggestions. But not only 
was the Newtonian system powerfully brought to bear upon atheism, 
but that system itself had to withstand the imputations cast upon 
it by certain divines, who supposed that such a view of the universe, 
as was disclosed by the philosopher’s astronomy, was hostile to 
theology, and tended to confirm disbelievers in revelation. Sir 
Isaac’s arguments that the very reverse is the case, are remarkable 
in point of clearness of illustration and force of thought. 

Although the greater number of the letters are those of scholars 
dealing with criticisms upon the Scriptures, Greek writers, and 
a vast variety of classical subjects, yet here and there may be found 
more popular and even amusing matter ; such, for instance, as gives 
side glimpses of the opinions, feelings, and manners of the period; 
or, again, as lets one into the character of individuals, and also as 
throw some light upon the literature of the age when Swift and 
Pope flourished. 

One of the earliest of Bentley’s correspondents was Caswell the 
mathematician ; and the most entertaining of his contributions was 
a ghost story, the main parts of which we extract. The date is 
1695 :— 

IT have sent you [ Mr. C. writes] inclosed a relation of an apparition : 
the story I had from two persons, who each had it from the author, and 
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yet the accounts somewhat varied; and passing through more mouths,has 
varied much more. Therefore I got a friend to bring me to the author at 
a chamber, where I wrote it down trom the author’s mouth, after which I 
read it to him, and gave him another copy : he said he could swear to the 
truth of it as far as he is concerned. He is the curate of Warblington, 
batchelour of arts of Trinity Coll. in Oxford, about six years standing in 
the university. I hear no ill report of his behaviour here. He is now 
gone to his curacy: he has promised to send up the hands of the tenant 
and his man, who is a smith by trade, and the farmer’s men, as far as they 
are concerned. Mr. Brereton, the rector, would have him say nothing of 
the story ; for that he can get no tenant, though he has offered the house 
and grange for 10/. year less. Mr. Pitfield, the former incumbent, whom 
the apparition represented, was a man of a very ill report..... but I 
advised the curate to say nothing himself of this last part of Pitfield, but 
leave that to the parishioners, who knew him. Those that knew this 
Pitfield say he had exactly such a gown, and that he used to whistle. 
Yours, J. Caswell.—I desire you not to suffer any copy of this to be 
taken, lest some Mercury news-teller should print it, till the curate has 
sent up the testimony of others. 


Now follows the curate of Warblington’s account of the appari- 


tion :— 
Oxon, Dec. 11, 1695. 


At Warblington, near Havaunt, in Hampshire, within six miles of Ports- 
mouth, in the parsonage-house dwelt Thomas Perce, the tenant, with his 
wife and a child, and a man-servant Thomas , and a maid-servant. 
About the beginning of August, anno 1695, on a Monday, about nine or 
ten at night, all being gone to bed except the maid with the child, the maid 
being in “the kitchen, and having raked up the fire, took a candle in one 
hand and the child in the other arm, and turning about, saw one in a black 
gown walking through the room, and thence out of the door into the 
orchard ; upon this, the maid, hasting up stairs, having recovered but two 
steps, cried out; on which the master and mistress ran down, found the 
candle in her hand, she grasping the child about its neck with the other 
arm: she told them the reason of her crying out. She would not that 
night tarry in the house, but removed to another belonging to one Henry 
Salter, farmer, where she cried out all the night from the terror she was 
in ; and she could not be persuaded to go any more to the house upon 
any terms. On the morrow, i. e. Tuesday, the tenant’s wife came to me, 
lodging then at Havaunt, to desire my advice, and have me consult with 
some friends about it. I told her I thought it was a sham, and that they 
had a design to abuse Mr. Brereton the rector, whose house it was: she 
desired me to come up; I told her I would come up, and sit up or lie 
there as she pleased: for then as to all stories of ghosts and apparitions I 
was an infidel. I went thither, and sat up the Tuesday night with the 
tenant and his man-servant. About twelve or one o’clock I searched all 
the rooms in the house to see if any body were hid there to impose upon 
me: at last we came into a lumber-room, there I smiling told the tenant 
that was with me, that I would call for the apparition, if there was any, 
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and oblige him to come: the tenant then seemed to be afraid, but I told 
him | would defend him from harm; and then I repeated Barbara, Celarent, 
Darij, &c. On this the tenant’s countenance changed, so that he was ready 
to drop down with fear: then I told him I perceived he was afraid, and 
I would prevent its coming, and repeated Baralipton, &c.; then he reco- 
vered his spirits pretty well, and we left the room, and went down into the 
kitchen, where we were before, and sat up there the remaining part of the 
night, and had no manner of disturbance. Wednesday night, the tenant 
and I lay together, and the man by himself, and had no manner of dis- 
turbance. Thursday night, the tenant and I lay together in one room, and 
the man in another room, and he saw something walk along in a black 
gown, and place itself against a window, and there stood for some time, 
and then walked off. Friday morning, the man relating this, I asked him 
why he did not call me, and I told him that I thought that it was a trick or 
sham: he told me the reason why he did not call me was, that he was not 
able to speak or move... . Friday night, we lay as before, and Saturday 
night, and had no disturbance either of the nights. Sunday night, I lay 
by myself in one room (not that where the man saw the apparition), and 
the tenant and his man in one bed in another room; and betwixt twelve 
and two the man heard something walk in their room at their bed’s foot, 
and whistling very well: at last it came to the bed’s side, drew the curtain, 
and looked on them: after some time it moved off. Then the man called 
to me, desired me to come; for that there was something in the room went 
about whistling: I asked him whether he had any light, or could strike 
one? He told me no: then I leaped out of bed; and, not staying to put 
on my clothes, went out of my room, and along a gallery to their door, 
which I found locked or bolted. I desired him to unbolt the door, for that 
I could not get in; then he got out of bed and opened the door, which 
was near, and went immediately to bed again. I went in three or four 
steps ; and, it being a moonshine night, J saw the apparition move from 
the bed’s foot, and clap up against the wall that divided their room and 
mine. I went and stood directly against it, within my arm’s length of it, 
and asked it, in the name of God, what it was, what made it come disturb- 
ing of us. I[ stood some time expecting an answer, and receiving none, 
and thinking it might be some fellow hid in the room to fright me, I put 
out my arm to feel it, and my hand seemingly went through the body of 
it, and felt no manner of substance till it came to the wall; then I drew 
back my hand, and still it was in the same place. Till now I had not the 
least fear, and even now had very little; then I adjured it to tell me what it 
was: when I had said those words, it, keeping its back against the wall, 
moved gently along toward the door: I followed it, and it going out at 
the door, turned its back toward me: it went a little along the gallery; I 
followed it a little into the gallery, and it disappeared, where there was no 
corner for it to turn, and before it came to the end of the gallery, where 
was the stairs. Then i found myself very cold from my feet as high as my 
middle, though I was not in great fear. I went into the bed betwixt the 
tenant and his man, and they complained of my being exceeding cold. . . . 
The tenant’s man leaned over his master in the bed, and saw me stretch 
out my arm toward the apparition, and heard me speak the words: the 
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tenant also heard the words. . . . The apparition seemed to have a morning 
cown of a darkish colour, no hat nor cap, short black hair, a thin meagre 
visage, of a pale swarthy colour, seemed to be of about forty-five or fifty 

rears old; the eyes half shut, the arms hanging down, the hands visible 
beneath the sleeve; of a middle stature. I related this description to Mr. 
John Larner, rector of Havaunt, and to Major Battin of Langstone, in 
Havaunt parish; they both said the description agreed very well to Mr. 
Pitfield, a former rector of the place, who had been dead above twenty 
years. ... Upon this the tenant and his family left the house, which has 
remained void since. The Monday after last Michaelmas day, a man of 
Chedson, in Warwickshire, having been at Havaunt fair, passed by the 
aforesaid parsonage-house about nine or ten at night, and saw a light in 
most of the rooms of the house, his pathway beirg close by the house: he, 
wondering at the light, looked into the kitchen window, and saw only a 
light ; but, turning himself about to go away, he saw the appearance of a 
man in a long gown; he made haste away, the apparition followed him 
over a piece of glebe land of several acres to a lane, which he crossed, and 
over a little meadow ; then over another lane to some pales, which belong 
to Farmer Henry Salter, my landlord, near a barn, in which were some of 
the farmer’s men and some others: this man went into the barn, told them 
how he was frighted, and followed from the parsonage-house by an appari- 
tion, which they might see standing against the pales if they went out: 
they went out, and saw it scratch against the pales, and made a hideous 
noise: it stood there some time, and then disappeared. Their description 
agreed with what I saw. This last count I had from the man himself 
whom it followed, and also from the farmer’s men. 


‘*Tho. Wilkins, curate of W.” 


However illustrative this story may be of the general credulity of 
the period with regard to ghosts and so forth, it does not appear 
that Dr. Bentley lent any particular heed to it; for his letters do 
not mention it. 


We next quote specimens of an eccentric foreigner’s English, viz. 


the learned Westphalian Kuster. The first formed a postscript to 
a Latin letter :— 


P.S. I shall gow within few days to Amsterdam, where I shall stay for 
the other gentelmen deputies from your University for the Francfort 
jubilee. We went together from Berlin to Hannover; but from thence 
they went to Hamburg, Bremen, Groningen, etc., for to go Holland: 
which places I having seen before, I went directly to Holland. Mr. 
Crownfield shal tel you more by mouth of that which hath passed at Berlin. 
What glorious newes have we had lately. To-day we hear here that 
Ostend hath submitted to King Charles; and two days ago there came an 
express to the Hage, to the Emperor's Envoye, who brougth a particular 
relation of the relief of Barcelona; that the siege was raised the same day 
when the son was eclipsed ; that the french armee was totaly routed, with 
the los of 8000 man, which died at the spot ; that they left behind tham al 
their cannons, mortars, bagage, cte.; and that King Philippus escaped 
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narrowly ; who, as I hear to day, is alreadi passed through Montpelier, 
But of this you must have the news in a short time in Engeland. If you 
please to answer me, you may direct the letter to Amsterdam, and re- 
commend it to Mr. Halma, who will take care that I may receive it. Vale 
iterum. 


The other specimen is still more curious in point of idiom and 
spelling, but especially as an example of the mode in which fees 
were, at one time, squeezed out of patrons, in return for dedica- 
tions :— 


Y have thougth necessary to write to you in a few lines, that concerning 
the dedication of Aristrophe Mylord Hallifax hath accepted it. Y did 
acquaint you before, that there was a friend in London, who did offer me 
his service as for that matter. But though y did thank him for his good 
will, and tell him that there was no hast in this matter; he hath for al 
that, as having, it seems, not received my lettre in time enough, brougth 
the thing about. Y should be mightely pleased, if yours thougths had 
fallen upon the same Lord. But now, if you had engaged already with on 
other, wat to do then? Y know one expedient. You kould say, if you 
pleas, that y had written to you about twoo dedications, that of Aristo- 
phanes, and that of the Niew Edition of Dr. Mils Testament, which y have 
undertaken ; and that by a mistake you had taken one for the other. Y 
do not dout but you are wel acquainted with Mylord Hallifax, and y 
should be wery glad, if by the first opportunity you would be as kind as to 
talk to him about the same matter. As for the honorarium, y leave it to 
Milord’s discretion: howsoever, a hint migth be given to him about it. 


The editor, Mr. C. Wordsworth of Harrow, is indignant at 
Kuster, and at the thought of any scholar writing in any other lan- 
guage, if for the eyes of the learned, than the Latin; and even goes 
the length of saying that the Westphalian must sink greatly in our 
estimation when found to indite a postscript in English to a letter 
in Latin, He says the employment of modern languages for such 
purposes is not only personally disadvantageous to the writer, but 
the practice, even when the modern language is used correctly, is 
likely to prove detrimental to the society of which he is a member. 
Whether he use modern languages well or ill, ‘‘ he sets an example, 
which, if followed, must lead to the dissolution of the literary re- 
public of which he is a citizen. Our intellectual forefathers readily 
communicated their thoughts to each other without knowing any 
living language but their own; we have learned each other's tongues, 
and now enjoy but little of such communication. Their intercourse 
was rendered easier by their ignorance; we have become silent by 
learning to speak. When men of learning have ceased to possess 
a common language, they will soon forget that they have a common 
country ; they will no longer regard each other as intellectual com- 
patriots—they will be Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen ; but 
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not scholars.” Now, surely this is carrying admiration for a dead 
language, as a sure universal medium for the use of science and 
learning, too far, unless the writers use the language with much 
greater skill and purity than many of the examples contained in 
these volumes furnish. But how absurd to draw the other conclu- 
sion about intellectual compatriotism, and the forgetting that we 
are all of one family! 

The fib which the erudite Westphalian suggested in order to 
secure the honorarium, a new edition of the New Testament being 
concerned in the matter, may convince us that however intellectual 
were the learned men in Dr. Bentley’s days, as proved by their use 
of the Latin language, some of them were not over scrupulous in a 
moral view. Nay, we even find that the Doctor has bitter com- 
plaints about the neglect which prevailed in England in regard to 
scholastic erudition. One of his illustrations tells more than this ; 
for it shows with what bare-faced assurance a Bishop could act dis- 
honestly, under the cover of privilege. Bentley is writing to Arch- 
bishop Tenison, and says,— 


Mr. Hopkins, the bearer of this, a Fellow of Trinity College, and a very 
useful person in it, having the greatest number of pupils of any one amongst 
us, is concerned with the Bishop of St. Asaph about a debt owing to him 
from the Bishop for the education of his two sons here. It seems he was 
advised to arrest one of the sons: but he was presently set free again as a 
privileged person, his father declaring him to be his secretary. If no way 
can be found to oblige them to pay this just debt, it will be a great dis- 
couragement to our tutors here. Mr. Hopkins goes now to London for 
advice, whether by a petition to the House of Lords the Bishop may be 
obliged to waive this protection of his son; but this being a matter that 
concerns a Bishop, he will not take any step in it without the direction of 
your Grace, whose favour I make bold to recommend him to, that your 
Grace would hear him give an account of his own case, and tell him your 
judgment upon it. 


We give one sample of Bentley’s use of epithets in his wars with 
members of Trinity College :— 


These very Seniors that were thus asked, are such a parcel of stupid 
drunken Sots, that the like are not in the whole kingdom: they are the 
Scab, the Ulcers, the Abhorrence of the whole University. Pray ask Mr. 
Paul Foley (if you know him), who has been here the last week, what 
their Characters are, even among their own party. I must own my Indig- 
nation to see Majesty, and Power, and Right, have the least regard or con- 
sideration for such cabbage-stalks. 


The Correspondence has evidently been edited with great care and 
zeal, the sources whence the letters were obtained being mentioned 
in the notes, and each one having been collated with the original. 
It appears that the task was first undertaken by Bishop Monk; that 
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it was transferred to the late Rev. J. Wordsworth; and that now it 
has been completed by the brother of the latter gentleman. 

In as far as regards Dr. Bentley, the publication will serve to sus- 
tain his reputation, and even to revive it among scholars ; the regret, 
however, still remaining that the great scholiast should have allowed 
his studies to be distracted by conflicts discreditable to learning and 
to himself individually; and also that he did not expend the time 
and strength which he actually employed as a critic and an editor, 
upon worthier authors and works than several of those that were 
made the vehicle of his fame. 





Art. III.—A Ride on Horseback to Florence, through France and Switzer- 
land. Described in a Series of Letters. By a Lavy. 2 vols. Murray. 


A PLEASANTER book to review, or an easier one, could not be 
desired ; if by reviewing be meant a short and correct account of 
the character of a work,—that is to say, if it has a character at all, 
—and a selection of apt illustrations for extracts. We hasten to 
fulfil the pleasant office. 

The Lady, we may suppose, started from some charming rural 
retreat in Old England, in the summer of 1839, accompanied by 
her husband, the anonymous D , and an Irish groom: we must 
emphatically add, that her pony Fanny, and the grey mare Grizzle, 
were of the party. The Ride commenced at Calais, and on they 
walked, trotted, and cantered to the French capital, where they 
wintered in 1840; thence pursuing their route to Lyons, and for- 
ward to Geneva by Cambray; never alighting from their docile, 
sagacious, and courageous horses, it may be said, till they reached 
their destination at Florence; unless we except bed-time, and 
meal-time, and certain sojourns at particular stages, such as Geneva, 
in order to take lateral and cross excursions, and to deviate into 
bye-ways, as well as to perform some of the other duties of travel- 
lers, viz., to visit the lions, to busily collect anecdotes, scraps of 
history, &c., and to take time for filling up a note-book, which 
now, in handsome type, extends to nearly eight hundred closely 
printed pages. The route from Geneva, was by Milan, Parma, 
Bologna, and Modena: the return from Florence by the pass of 
Mount Cenis. 

The first obvious matter for remark is, that hardly anything new 
for examination, description, or reflection, is to be expected in a 
route so common and hackneyed as that of the lady. But there is 
always room for novelty of manner; and whenever the book- 
making traveller possesses a distinct character, there is sure to be 
in the book that which is fresh and attractive. The present writer 
is distinguished in this way: besides, she is well acquainted with 
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the history of the places she visited, even to minuteness and anti- 
quarian depth; and her style has the familiar ease of letter-writing, 
and the grace of the practised pen of an accomplished female. A 
knowledge where to direct her glance, a quick eye, a graphic power, 
and a taste for the beautiful and the picturesque, must have afforded 
her great facilities, and impress features upon her pages. 

The principal novelties, however, belong to the mode of travel 
adopted. It gave rise to many pleasant incidents, others rather start- 
ling, which any different system of journeying cannot suggest. The 
part even which the horses performed, the care they required, the 
almost apparent interest which the creatures took in the ride, and 
the occasions on which each of them exhibited peculiar traits, are 
circumstances which please, interest, and instruct. The opportu- 
nities, again, which travelling on horseback affords of diverging from 
the beaten tracks which carriage-loungers must needs take, of trot- 
ting to points which would soon exhaust a pedestrian; but above 
all, the occasions for receiving impressions, for requiring the offices 
of the natives, reciprocating curiosity, and observing manners, were 
it even but in stable-yards, are advantages which an equestrian 
tourist must exclusively possess. Then, what character must such 
a mode of travelling open up when performed by a young woman ; 
the very fact testifying that her spirit and enterprise—yea, skill 
and endurance, would put to shame the majority of those who call 
themselves woman’s *‘ master!” In a word, the most striking and 
the most instructive porticns of these volumes are incident to the 
ride, this being by a lady; and while we anticipate that she will 
have hereafter numerous imitators, some of them perhaps of her 
own sex, we do not expect that any one of them will surpass her in 
adroitness, good-humour, the flow of fine spirit, or general informa- 
tion. And now for illustrative examples. 

The Continentals, as well as foreign travellers on the Continent, 
at least in many parts of the lady’s route, seldom, it appears, betake 
themselves to horseback for the sake of distant journeying. What 
then must have been the surprise of the natives on seeing a young 
lady, in an outlandish costume—riding-habit and hat—with side- 
saddle, and maintaining an assured side-seat, scampering along, 
rattling over the streets, and performing all the other extraordi- 
naries with her companion Fanny! Some idea of the astonishment 
may be formed when the reader learns that within what may almost 
be called only a stone’s throw of the main road which unites France 
and Italy, there were families who had never beheld a horse, until 
the lady and her party were the exhibitors. We must add that 
the cavaleade was received sometimes as a phenomenon to be 
treated with rudeness, insult, and hootings. We quote an instance, 
and also for the sake of furnishing traits that might go to the illus- 
tration of points in the science of zoology :-— 
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Sesto Calende and its environs enjoy a very indifferent reputation, | 
can say nothing of the honesty of its inhabitants, but a great deal of their 
incivility. Walking our horses through the town, the boys hooted us as 
usual; but arrived at the outskirts, they were joined and augmented b 
youths and men, till there were about thirty of these last following ata 
few paces behind us, and shouting with the whole force of their lungs. We 
bore it till it became insupportable; and at last turned the horses, who 
were excited by the noise, and fretting at being insulted, and I think per- 
fectly understood they were to scatter the enemy, for they darted on them 
at full speed; Fanny, in particular, very warlike, with her small ears laid 
back and her heels thrown up to make way. The road was clear ina 
second; and when our charge was executed and we quietly walked on, I 
suppose they returned to the town, as no one followed us further. Between 
Sesto and Somma we crossed wild tracts of melancholy moor, and here and 
there a stunted copse. At Somma is the ancient and superb cypress-tree 
averred to have been a sapling in Julius Czesar’s time, and certainly mea- 
suring twenty feet round its stem and a hundred and twenty in height, 


For the sake of its green old age, the road diverged from the straight line 
by Napoleon’s order. 


Our next extract will illustrate another species of incident and 
adventure which must attach to travelling on horseback in moun- 
tainous regions. It was while crossing the Alps, and when by the 
great storm of 1839, part of the Simplon was rendered impassable, 
of which we are now to be told. The extract is too long for our 
pages; but yet we only quote part of the account; introducing the 
passage with this notification,—that the equestrian travellers, 
having been driven out of a miserable inn, in consequence of the 
crowds waylaid by the recent interruption, resolved on attempting a 
detour, in order, as it were, to outwit nature and her catastrophes. 
However, they were about to give up the enterprise in despair, 
when a guide cast up who was to conduct them by a mountain 


track over the Trasquiera, which it was thought might possibly be 
passable :— 


The Trasquiera almost hangs over Isella, and the zigzag path up its side 
commences from the broken road we had crossed after leaving the village 
that morning. Over this our poor horses were led again, and bidding good- 
bye to the priest and officer, we commenced our ascent, the boy leading the 
way, Fanny climbing like a goat, and pulling up the guide, who, having 
never touched a horse’s rein before, rather hung by it than was of service ; 
D supporting Grizzle, who was very frightened and awkward, and I 
bringing up the rear; and though they were obliged to pause every ten 
steps for breath, often at a distance, as the weight of my habit encumbered 
me, and this path is not even used by mules, and by the country people 
rarely to drive their cattle to the pastures, as there is a better on the other 
side the mountain. For the first five minutes we went on trusting it would 
improve after the first quarter of an hour, because to turn became almost 
impossible, the track being at no part more than two feet broad, and winding 
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in zigzags along an extreme verge above a torrent, which, though neither 
so broad nor deep as the Doveria, would, as Mercutio said, ‘‘ serve,” and 
besides formed like an irregular stair of steps of stone two and three feet 
high, small and pointed, broad and smooth—I often used hands as well as 
feet, catching at rocks and roots—Poor Grizzle went sorely against her 
will; only the boy and Fanny, who were far ahead, seemed to enjoy it. 
As the road grew steeper, and I found I must have both hands free, I 
took off the skirt of my habit, and laid it over the latter’s saddle, thinking 
at the time I never saw a prettier object than her little thorough-bred form 
in the guise of a packhorse, but stepping on with a demeanour as dignified 
as if she had been at a review in the Champ de Mars. The path now 
became absolutely vertical, and the more difficult from its being over 
smooth loose ground. As we had dined lightly the day before and not 
breakfasted this, even on a cup of water, I have perhaps an excuse for the 
giddiness and fear produced by exhaustion, which took momentary pos- 
session of me, and certainly brought with them my only real danger ; for 
worn out by the scorching heat and harassing walk, I felt unable to climb 
higher, too giddy to look back, and unable to sit down, as the ground from 
its excessive slope afforded no support, and I was afraid of slipping in a 
minute from the height I had passed three hours in attaining. I believe I 
was going to scream, but I thought better of it, and seized a pine-branch 
and arrived at the stones and safer ground before D , who had therefore 
left Grizzle to her fate, could arrive to help me. Here was the first chalet, 
but it was locked, left by its owners, who were gone to the high pastures, 
and we were disappointed in our hoped-for draught of water. There was 
a spring, the boy said, half an hour’s walk farther; so we rested a few 
minutes and then went on patiently, though it was twelve o’clock, and we 
were parched with thirst; and mountain-air, renovating as it is, will not 
supply the place of all things. We were now in a track of pine-forest, 
and at its steepest part found our way barred by half-a-dozen Italian wood- 
cutters, who were felling the trees, one of which lay across our path; D—— 
said afterwards he expected a worse adventure here, for we had a large sum 
in gold about us, and the odds were in their favour, besides that the ground 
was of such nature, that a push would have been sufficient to settle matters 
without trouble. The Italians were, however, better than their countenances ; 
they opened their dark eyes wider in wonder at the apparition of English 
horses there, but dragged aside the pine; and when I, who had struck my 
foot against some roots and could get no farther, called to them to give me 
‘la mano,” good-naturedly pulled me up, each consigning me to the broad 
black hand of his comrade, so that I arrived at the summit of the mound 
with more ease than accompanied my climbings hithertofore. After this 
followed a few steps of what the guide denominated plain. The direction 
of our road had changed, and now too high above the unseen Doveria to 
hear its roar, we looked through vistas of pines to those of the mountains 
on its opposite bank, seeming a continuation of these forests without a 
symptom of the abyss between. We toiled on some time longer, D—— 
casting back upon me looks of pity, and I trying to smile, though I should 
have been puzzled to say for what. We found two juniper-berries and 
hips and haws, and shared them after the manner of the babes in the wood, 
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but the delight was the spring, at which we arrived at last, trickling from 
arock. D bent the top of his hat into a hollow, and out of this cup 
we drank I do not know how many draughts, but certainly the best in our 
lives ; for my own part, the relief it afforded seem to dispel all fatigue, and 
we went on merrily, though our path lay across the bed of a torrent, which, 
though hardly flowing, had still sufficient water to make slippery its smooth 
shelving stones, polished like marble by its passage. 

The ascent continued, but it was no longer rapid, and half an hour 
brought us on the mountain pastures at the summit, and among the 
chalets. We saw nobody; the priest’s brother said it was not the hour 
for finding milk, so there was nothing to be done but to lie down on the 
short grass, irrigated by a hundred rills, and let the horses drink from them, 
and drink ourselves out of the palm of our hands. The guide murmured 
for the fiftieth time ‘“ paese del Diavolo,” and the boy laughed at me, 
Though he had knocked at one of these habitations and found no one, he 
was fortunately wrong as to the absence of all, and the wondrous sight 
we indeed constituted there, attracted some of the half-wild mountain 
women, good looking and picturesquely attired with bright kerchiefs on 
their heads, and cloth leggings instead of stockings on their feet, coarse 
brown jackets, and blue cloth petticoats with a deep crimson border. 

The first who issued from the dwelling, seeing the perseverance with 
which I drank out of my hand from the mountain stream, came smiling to 
offer a long ladle, which was an admirable substitute. An old woman, 
seeing, I suppose, that I looked pale and faint, plunged her hand into a long 
pocket and drew forth two apples. We accepted them with great grati- 
tude, and asked if we could get some milk; it really was not the hour, but 
several of the good-natured creatures set forth different ways in search, 
and our first benefactress, who had left us for a moment, returned, this 
time her apron quite full of the small sweet apples, and with her half-a- 
dozen companions came close to watch us eat them, and say “ povero” 
and ‘* poverina”’ every minute. They asked the guide and boy fifty 
questions without obtaining satisfactory answers, for they spoke a patois 
which neither clearly comprehended. For my own part, Guiseppe’s Swiss 
Italian was bad enough; the boy spoke purely, for he was from the shores 
of the Lago Maggiore, but of this not a word in ten was intelligible to me. 
I understood, however, that the horses were even more than ourselves the 
objects of their curiosity. Their admiration was unwearied; they walked 
round them and clapped their hands, and laughed to see them eat and 
drink, repeating some of the few Italian words they knew, ‘Oh la bella 
bestia, la bella bestia,’ and that they had never seen a horse before. 





This is a long extract; but not too long for our readers, some of 
whom, we dare say, will be induced by it to call for the entire 
work. 

The specimens we proceed to cite will afford some further idea 
of the Lady’s variety of matter, and of the good sense, the right feel- 
ing, and the vivacity which distinguish her volumes. The Ride 
could not but stimulate and inspire, invigorate and sustain. We 
cannot go into any of the historical or the topographical parts. 
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Numerous are her biographical notices, but which we must also 
eschew ; confining ourselves to what is anecdotical. Here is an 
account of a most woful occurrence :— 


The Beffroi, a strange-looking tower which rises alone on the Place 
de l'Hotel de Ville, now serves as a prison for minor offences; it contains 
the great bell tolled on solemn occasicns. It is said that this tower was 
raised by Louis de Gros; but the town records make no mention of it till 
the year 1244. It has been twice consumed by fire; the first time in 
1524, when it was the scene of an awful tragedy. The keeper had 
ascended to the lantern at its top before the flames broke forth; and when 
about to descend, found to his horror that smoke and fire barred his pas- 
sage. He attempted to force his way, and they drove him back: he rushed 
to the top once more, and shrieked for assistance to the terrified crowd: it 
was impossible to afford it; and as the floor heated beneath his feet, he 
implored in his agony, that some one present would fire on him. His sad 
prayer was granted: and having recommended his soul to God, he fell 


dead from a harquebuss-shot. 


To this may be joined a romance “ in little :"— 


La Pace retains the name it bore when a resting-place for pilgrims on 
their way to Rome: the large vaulted kitchen was then the refectory, and 
the upper stories of the building have still the same distribution as in those 
days. Our hostess has known some of life’s vicissitudes. Her father had 
a place in, I think, the financial department ; whose revenues sufficed for 
the comforts of his family, but wishing to retire, he exerted what interest 
he possessed to get a friend, who promised compensation, named in his 
stead. Having succeeded, this man not only refused to fulfil his part of 
the agreement, but having borrowed, and given no security for, all the 
ready money the old man possessed, he finally turned into the streets, 
from the shelter which had been their own, the father and young daughter. 
The latter wandered over Paris during the day, vainly seeking employment, 
which, owing to her youth and disbelief in her story, was everywhere 
refused her. At last, night coming on, and those who passed examining 
the forlorn girl with curiosity or contempt, in despair, and ashamed to beg, 
as she crossed the Pont Royal on her way back to the spot where she had 
left her father, she suddenly resolved on suicide; and was about to throw 
herself into the river, when her arm was caught by an old officer, who 
forcibly held her back, gravely remonstrated with her, and passed on. 
Softened, and her purpose changed, she knocked meekly at several doors ; 
and at last found shelter with a poor portress, who received herself and 
her father for charity. She next took service with a lady resident in the 
hotel, and accompanied her to Italy. There, after some years, she mar- 
ried the head-waiter of the inn of San Marco; and they embarked their 
savings in La Pace. Her father followed when she quitted France; but 
ke had grown childish from misfortune, and died shortly after the change 
in his daughter’s prospects. He used to wander miles away from the inn, 
saying he would go back to France. The fat black terrier, who sits so 
petted and caressed on a chair in the kitchen, was his follower and 
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guardian. One day, after a vain search for the old man, he was found 
sleeping on a mattress in a peasant’s cabin, with the dog sitting at his 
head: he had walked further, thinking to pass the frontier; and fatigued, 
and unable to speak the language, he sank down at last before the cottage 
which gave him its hospitality. I think she said it was his last excursion. 


Our next contains philosophy concerning a practical philoso- 
pher :— 





When half a league out of Joigny, D discovered that he had left 
the small valise in the manger ; and commissioned to return for it a young 
man, who for some time, walking lightly along, had kept pace with our 
horses, and had just laughed heartily at an old market-woman, who, 
riding her donkey in masculine guise, treated with some contempt me and 
my saddle. He said it was a happy chance for him; as he was on his 
way from Bordeaux to Paris, and had spent his last halfpenny, having 
paid four sous for his night’s lodging, and eaten neither supper nor break- 
fast. He ran to Joigny and back; and when he came up with us once 
more, we noticed that his shoe was cut, and praised his diligence. He 
said he had been a far better walker before the beam of a house, which 
was taking down, had fallen on his foot and crushed it. As he took from 
D—— the money which was to convey him the remainder of his way, he 
drew his left hand a moment from his waistcoat-pocket, and I saw it was 
crippled. So here was a poor fellow, with no breakfast and no money, 
and no hope of either, walking to Paris miles away, with a useless hand 
and injured foot, neither desponding nor trying to excite compassion, nor 
asking charity, nor servile when it was bestowed; proving again, what I 
have observed so often, that the French bear privation and misfortune 
better than any people in the world. He said he should be well provided 
for as soon as he arrived in Paris, as he wrote a fair hand, and his brother, 
established there, had a place of clerk awaiting him. At the first village 
we came to he stopped for his morning meal, and we saw no more of him. 


We have recently read in the Morning Chronicle bitter com- 
plaints of the mean efforts of the French Post-office authorities to 
interrupt or delay the intelligence intended for the English news- 
papers, as it passes through the country ; it being added that these 
efforts prove futile, except in the case of the scrupulous who will 
not evade or smuggle, even when paltry jealousies mar their honest 
purposes and efforts. The following instance of adroit outwitting 


may serve as a lecture upon fiscal absurdities and unreasonable 
meddling :— 


The French custom-houses are extremely severe on the article of Gene- 
vese jewellery ; but, notwithstanding all the preventive measures adopted, 
the importation of smuggled goods into France is considerable, and the 
cleverness of the Genevese smugglers outwits even the sharp French dou- 
aniers. It is an amusing fact, that when the Comte de St. Cricq was 
Directeur-Général des Douanes, he went to Geneva, and there purchased 
of Monsieur Beautte, one of the principal jewellers, 30,000 francs worth 
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of jewels, on condition of their being smuggled into his hotel in Paris. 
Monsieur Beautte made no objection ; only presenting the buyer with a 
paper for signature, by which he obliged himself to pay the usual five per 
cent. on the sum due. The Directeur smiled, took a pen, and signed 
“St. Cricq, Directeur des Douanes.” Beautte merely bowed and said, 
‘* Monsieur le Directeur, the jewels you have purchased will be arrived as 
soon as yourself.” 

At the frontier the Comte de St. Cricq left strict charges of surveillance, 
and the promise of a reward of fifty louis to the employé who should seize 
the jewels: but, arrived in Paris, he entered his chamber to change his 
dress: and the first object he saw there was an elegantly-shaped box 
bearing his name engraved on a silver plate: he opened it, and found the 
jewels. Beautte had come to an understanding with a waiter of the inn ; 
who, while assisting the Directeur’s people to pack the carriage of their 
master, slipped the aforesaid box among the baggage; and the valet, on 
reaching Paris, noticing it for the first time, and supposing it to contain 
some recent purchase of value, immediately carried it to the Count’s pri- 
vate apartment. Thus, while triple attention examined and tormented the 
unoffending travellers who crossed the frontier, Monsieur de St. Cricq’s 
carriage unmolested smuggled his own contraband purchase to his own 
hotel. 


If we may venture upon a criticism of such attractive and clever 
volumes as the present, it would be that the lady is not only over- 
clever, but is fully conscious of her acquirements and her abilities. 
There is nothing too slight or too common-place for her skill in 
dressing ; so that sometimes the dress is all that is worth looking at. 





Art. 1V.—Zanoni. By the Author of ‘ Night and Morning,” &c. 
3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Str Edward’s choice of a motto to this fiction is significant of the 
character of the work, and will find acquiescence in the minds of 
not a few of those whom his name will tempt to read it. The 
words, from Le Compte de Gabalis are these,— 


‘6 In short, I could make neither head nor tail on’t.” 


It is altogether an extraordinary production; and although it be 
not likely to become popular, it will draw admiration, and earn for 
its author new honours, were it but as a proof of great diversity 
of powers, of bold experiment, of striving after originality, and of 
daring invention. It is a strange mixture of the metaphysical and 
the obvious, the mystical and the real or true, the supernatural and 
the ordinary. There is profound wisdom in much of it which 
at first sight may appear extravagant; and sound thought where 
the author may seem to be perfectly plain and carelessly loqua- 


clous. He often writes as if merely to puzzle the reader, or 
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to try his own skill at paradoxes; and this at least is certain, 
it is hardly possible to form a proper idea of it—of its purpose, of 
its principles, or of the manner of its execution-—in the course of 
such general or critical observations as constitute a review. 

These volumes are crammed with Platonism ; large portions of 
them give us anything but character, or definable realities, and in 
their stead mere abstractions. Much, likewise, looks but as a wild 
dream, and many paragraphs, again, deal in canons of criticism, in 
subtle distinctions and daring philosophizings purporting to rest on 
the foundations of nature. It is remarkable that so much pre- 
dominating which sounds as alien to a novel or romance, should 
engage the mind, and please while it prompts thought and reflection. 
This attraction is owing, in a very considerable degree, to the splen- 
dour of the language, the elevated poetic and musical strain of num- 
berless paragraphs; but above all to the felicity of the illustrations, 
both as respects ingenuity and beauty; these being not more abun- 
dant than rich,—not more frequently adduced to enforce doctrines 
which are startling in form if not in substance, than drawn from 
the loveable and the pleasing in the world around us. And blended 
with all are passion, pathos, and humanity. Sir Edward may have, 
and we believe he has, attempted an achievement which even his 
genius has been unable to execute satisfactorily, and which it will 
be perilous to follow or to imitate. But in the course of the 
straining effort he has lavishly scattered as much that is excellent 
of its kind, as many pearls of thought, creations of fancy, and 
exquisite feelings, as would set up half a dozen of fictions, each of 
more than ordinary merit. He cannot even sport with his powers 
without throwing out spells and precious gems. 

In this strange story, which is so full of what appear to be but 
the figures and the fancies of a fitful dream, which endeavours to 
make excursions among divine things, and again, ever and anon to 
descend in wakeful mood in order to grapple with the earthly and 
the human; in this adventurous production, the thinking reader 
will discover that there is method in its phantasies, and a principle 
of interpreting things by means of a philosophical appreciation and 
application of the real and the ideal, as these reciprocate, the one 
with the other, each becoming an exponent to its neighbour, be 
it in art, in life, or in the study of the past and the destinies of the 
future. Zanoni, the hero, is a mystic, and so is Mejnour; these 
sages being the last of the Rosicrucian order, and both gifted with 
the secret of living as long as they please. But between these two 
supernaturals there is a wide distinction ; for the former is active, 
youth and beauty having been his ever since the Magi first figured. 
His constant love has been to study the superhuman and the sub- 
lime, to strive after the loftiest ideal knowledge. The other sage, 
whose gift also secures for him the power of existing through all 
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the generations of time, has chosen perpetual age and contempla- 
tion; but is a mere passive abstraction, who lives on ever the same, 
with his eye continually fixed on knowledge, but regardless of the 
real delights and good which are the legitimate fruits of right 
knowledge. Between these opposites, although both sharers of the 
grand secret, possessing the philosopher’s stone and elixir vite, we 
have Glyndon, a neophyte, who, disappointed in love, dreams of 
aspiring after supernatural knowledge, becoming the disciple of the 
two mystics. He, however, fails for want of daring and faith ; but 
learns and improves so much that he illustrates how happy earth 
and the human family may be rendered by virtue and humble desire 
after the attainable and the real. 

It is obvious that the two mystics are in a great measure removed 
from our sympathies; and yet, as we have already hinted, the 
figure which they make not only dazzles by means of the brilliant 
diction and dream-like ideas, but by the continual interlacings of 
what comes home to our experience in the world of imaginings, if 
not of feelings, and of ordinary and stern existence. But these 
sages do not engross the whole of the work; for we have Viola, 
who is everything that love or admiration can think of,—everything, 
and placed successively in every condition that can interest the 
human heart. ‘There are also other perfectly human characters, 
who are as felicitously conceived and portrayed as any ever pre- 
sented by Bulwer. 

Zanoni, of course, is the personage upon whom the greatest 
pains have been taken ; and in him the reader cannot but take very 
considerable interest, even when he is dreaming about mysterious 
things, and is forcing upon himself, as it were, an intense reverence 
for the highest knowledge. We sympathize in a measure at those 
times with him, for we feel that with all his youthful, fresh, and 
eager worship of the beautiful and the sublime, of the lofty and the 
mysterious good, he has failed of securing what his heart pants 
after, all that he is susceptible of enjoying. There is a want which 
his experience of the secret has not realized ; so that immortality 
has not proved to him the greatest blessing, nor to the world of the 
most practical service. Zanoni begins to discover this,—that the 
highest flights of the imagination, the richest harvest of science, are 
comparatively worthless without the spirit of love; and that even 
the gift to live for ever cannot yield the happiness which a mortal 
may experience who desires to live in something diviner than him- 
self,—nay, that it is better to adhere to nature while on earth than 
to barren science; above and beyond all, better is it to die, looking 
for eternal youth in tlie spirit, than to live for ever here, paying 
homage to virtue and indulging a craving after its purest form. 
He becomes convinced of these truths; love subdues him; he is 
united to Viola, thus relinquishing the mysterious gift of immortal- 
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ity, which at last he discovers was not of such worth as a knowledge 
of the mystery of death, and of the immortality beyond the grave. 

It may be conceived, even from this hasty and imperfect sketch, 
what scope the story offers for a bold and skilful filling up. The 
story into which all the dreams and abstractions of the book are 
cast, cannot have been the main object of the author’s care, and is 
far from perfect, considered as a romance. It is incoherent; and 
several of the parts look as if plucked out of several unfinished 
pieces. Still, some of these parts are complete in themselves, con- 
taining genuine pictures, and sterling specimens of writing, of sen- 
timent, and of invention. It opens at Naples, where the heroine, 
the daughter of an eccentric Paganini, makes a splendid debut as a 
prima donna, and it winds up, amid the horrors of the first French 
Revolution, of which, if Sir Edward’s views are philosophically im- 
perfect or merely partial, his narrative and portraits give us images 
worked up with terrible power. Between the opening and the 
drop-scene of the story, Zanoni and Viola live for a period a life of 
bland and pure happiness in a lonely delectable island; and to them 
is given a cherub, the child of their united loves. We begin with 
the sketch of the Neapolitan musician :— 


The Neapolitan musician was not on the whole pleasing to ears grown 
nice and euphuistic in the more dulcet melodies of the day ; and faults 
and extravagances easily discernible, and often to appearance wilful, served 
the critics for an excuse for their distaste. Fortunately, or the poor musi- 
cian might have starved, he was not only a composer, but also an excellent 
practical performer, especially on the violin, and by tha. instrument he 
earned a decent subsistence as one of the orchestra at the Great Theatre of 
San Carlo. Here, formal and appointed tasks necessarily kept his eccen- 
tric fancies in tolerable check, though it is recorded that no less than five 
times he had been deposed from his desk for having shocked the conoscenti, 
and thrown the whole band into confusion, by impromptu variations of so 
frantic and startling a nature, that one might well have imagined that the 
harpies or witches who inspired his compositions had clawed hold of his 
instrument. The impossibility, however, to find any one of equal excel- 
lence as a performer (that is to say, in his more lucid and orderly moments, ) 
had forced his reinstalment, and he had now, for the most part, reconciled 
himself to the narrow sphere of his appointed adagios or allegros. The 
audience, too, aware of his propensity, were quick to perceive the least 
deviation from the text; and if he wandered for a moment, which might 
also be detected by the eye as well as the ear, in some strange contortion 
of visage, and some ominous flourish of his bow, a gentle and admonitory 
murmur recalled the musician from his Elysium or his Tartarus, to the 
sober regions of his desk. Then he would start as if from a dream—cast 
a hurried, frightened, apologetic glance around, and, with a crest-fallen, 
humbled air, draw his rebellious instrument back to the beaten track of 
the glib monotony. But at home, he would make himself amends for this 
reluctant drudgery. And there, grasping the unhappy violin with ferocious 
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fingers, he would pour forth, often till the morning rose, strange wild mea- 
sures, that would startle the early fisherman on the shore below with a 
superstitious awe, and make him cross himself as if mermaid or sprite had 

wailed no earthly music in his ear, This man’s appearance was in keep- 
ing with the characteristics of his art. The features were noble and regu- 
lar, but worn and haggard, with black, careless locks, tangled into a maze 
of curls, and a fixed, speculative, dreamy stare in his large and hollow 
eyes. All his movements were peculiar, sudden, and abrupt, as the im- 
pulse seized him: and in gliding through the streets, or along the beach, 
he was heard laughing and talking to himself. Withal, he was a harmless, 
euileless, gentle creature, and would share his mite with any idle lazzaroni, 
whom he often paused to contemplate as they lay lazily basking in the 
sun. Yet was he thoroughly unsocial. He formed no friends, flattered 
no patrons, resorted to none of the merry-makings, so dear to the children 
of music and the south. He and his art seemed alone suited to each other 
—both quaint, primitive, unworldly, irregular. 


Our extracts shall consist of passages that may stand by them- 
selves, and that need no preface or explanation with regard to their 
bearing upon the main conception developed or attempted to be 
developed in the work. Here is a sketch of a person with whom 
every one is familiar. There is nothing dreamy, metaphysical, or 
mystical about Mrs. Mervale :— 


He chose a wife from his reason, not his heart, and a very good choice 
he made. Mrs. Mervale was an excellent young woman—bustling, manag- 
ing, economical, but affectionate and good. She had a will of her own, 
but was no shrew. She had a great notion of the rights of a wife, and a 
strong perception of the qualities that ensure comfort. She would never 
have forgiven her husband, had she found him guilty of the most passing 
fancy for another; but, in return, she had the most admirable sense of pro- 
priety herself. She held in abhorrence all levity, all flirtation, all coquetry 
—small vices, which often ruin domestic happiness, but which a giddy 
nature incurs without consideration. But she did not think it right to love 
a husband over much. She left a surplus of affection for all her relations, 
all her friends, some of her acquaintances, and the possibility of a second 
marriage, should any accident happen to Mr. M. She kept a good table, 
for it suited their station, and her temper was considered even, though 
firm; but she could say a sharp thing or two, if Mr, Mervale was not 
punctual to a moment. She was very particular that he should change his 
shoes on coming home—the carpets were new and expensive. She was 
not sulky, nor passionate—Heaven bless her for that !—but when dis- 
pleased she showed it—administered a dignified rebuke—alluded to her 
own virtues—to her uncle, who was an admiral, and to the thirty thousand 
pounds which she had brought to the object of her choice. But as Mr. 
Mervale was a good-humoured man, owned his faults, and subscribed to 
her excellence, the displeasure was soon over. 

Every household has its little disagreements, none fewer than that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervale. Mrs. Mervale, without being improperly fond of 
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dress, paid due attention to it. She was never seen out of her chamber 
with papers in her hair, nor in that worst of disillusions—a morning wrap- 
per. At half-past eight every morning Mrs. Mervale was dressed for the 
day—that is, till she re-dressed for dinner ;—her stays well laced,—her 
cap trim,—-her gown, winter and summer, of a thick, handsome silk. Ladies 
at that time wore very short waists; so did Mrs. Mervale. Her morning 
ornaments were a thick gold chain, to which was suspended a gold watch— 
none of those fragile dwarfs of mechanism, that look so pretty, and go so 
ill—but a handsome repeater, which chronicled Father Time to a moment; 
also a mosaic brooch; also a miniature of her uncle, the admiral, set in a 
bracelet. For the evening, she had two handsome sets—necklace, earrings, 
and bracelets, complete—one of amethysts, the other topazes. With 
these, her costume, for the most part, was a gold-coloured satin and a 
turban, in which last her picture had been taken. Mrs. Mervale had an 
aquiline nose, good teeth, fair hair, and light eyelashes, rather a high com- 
plexion, what is generally called a fine bust, full cheeks, large useful feet, 
made for walking, large white hands, with filbert nails, on which not a 
speck of dust had, even in childhood, ever been known to alight. She 
looked a little older than she really was; but that might arise from a cer- 
tain air of dignity, and the aforesaid aquiline nose. She generally wore 
short mittens. She never read any poetry but Goldsmith’s and Cowper’s. 
She was not amused by novels, though she had no prejudice against them. 
She liked a play and a pantomime, with a slight supper afterwards. She 
did not like concerts or operas. At the beginning of the winter she selected 
some book to read, and some piece of work to commence. The two lasted 
her till the spring, when, though she continued to work, she left off reading. 
Her favourite study was history, which she read through the medium of 
Dr. Goldsmith. Her favourite author in the belles lettres was, of course, 
Dr. Johnson. A worthier woman, or one more respected, was not to be 
found—except in an epitaph !” 


The following is an autobiography by a personage whose 
character is intelligible enough, and who is made to satirize without 
mercy :— 


I was born at Terracina—a fair spot, is it not? My father was a learned 
monk, of high birth: my mother—Heaven rest her!—an innkeeper’s 
pretty daughter. Of course there could be no marriage in the case; and 
when I was born, the monk gravely declared my appearance to be miracu- 
lous. I was dedicated from my cradle to the altar; and my head was 
universally declared to be the orthodox shape for a cowl. As I grew up 
the monk took great pains with my education; and I learned Latin and 
psalmody as soon as less miraculous infants learn crowing. Nor did the 
holy man’s care stint itself to my interior accomplishments. Although 
vowed to poverty, he always contrived that my mother should have her 
pockets full; and between her pockets and mine there was soon established 
a clandestine communication ; accordingly, at fourteen, I wore my cap on 
one side, stuck pistols in my belt, and assumed the swagger of a cavalier 
and a gallant. At that age my poor mother died; and about the same 
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period, my father, having written a History of the Pontifical Bulls, in 
forty volumes, and being, as J said, of high birth, obtained a Cardinal’s 
hat. From that time he thought fit to disown your humble servant. He 
bound me over to an honest notary at Naples, and gave me two hundred 
crowns by way of provision. Well, Signor, I saw enough of. the law to 
convince me that I should never be rogue enough to shine in the profes- 
sion. So,instead of spoiling parchment, I made love to the notary’s daughter. 
My master discovered our innocent amusement, and turned me out of doors ; 
that was disagreeable. But my Ninetta loved me, and took care that I should 
not lie out in the streets with the lazzaroni. Little jade, I think I see her 
now, with her bare feet and her finger to her lips, opening the door in the 
summer nights, and bidding me creep softly into the kitchen, where, praised 
be the saints! a flask and a manchet always awaited the hungry amoroso, 
At last, however, Ninetta grew cold. It is the way of the sex, Signor, 
Her father found her an excellent marriage in the person of a withered old 
picture-dealer. She took the spouse, and very properly clapped the door 
in the face of the lover. I was not disheartened, Excellency; no, not I. 
Women are plentiful while we are young. So, without a ducat in my pocket, 
or acrust for my teeth, I set out to seek my fortune on board of a Spanish 
merchantman. That was duller work than I expected; but luckily we 
were attacked by a pirate—half the crew were butchered, the rest captured. 
I was one of the last—always in luck, you see, Signor—monks’ sons have 
a knack that way! The captain of the pirates took a fancy to me. ‘‘Serve 
with us,” said he. ‘*Too happy!” said I. Behold me, then, a pirate! 
O jolly life! how I blest the old notary for turning me out of doors! 
What feasting, what fighting, what wooing, what quarrelling! Sometimes 
we ran ashore and enjoyed ourselves like princes: sometimes we lay in a 
calm for days together on the loveliest sea that man ever traversed. And 
then, if the breeze rose and a sail came in sight, who so merry as we? I 
passed three years in that charming profession, and then, Signor, I grew 
ambitious. I caballed against the captain; I wanted his post. One still 
night we struck the blow. The ship was like a log in the sea, no land to 
be seen from the mast-head, the waves like glass, and the moon at its full. 
Up we rose; thirty of us and more. Up we rose with a shout; we poured 
into the captain’s cabin, I at the head. The brave old boy had caught the 
alarm, and there he stood at the doorway, a pistol in each hand; and his 
one eye (he had only one!) worse to meet than the pistols were. ‘ Yield!” 
cried I, ** your life shall be safe.”—‘‘ Take that,” said he, and whiz went 
the pistol ; but the saints took care of their own, and the ball passed by 
my cheek and shot the boatswain behind me. I closed with the captain, 
and the other pistol went off without mischief in the struggle. Such a 
fellow he was—six feet four without his shoes! Over we went, rolling 
each on the other. Santa Maria! no time to get hold of one’s knife. 
Meanwhile, all the crew were up, some for the captain, some for me— 
clashing and firing, and swearing and groaning, and now and then a heavy 
splash in the sea! Fine supper for the sharks that night! At last old 
Bilboa got uppermost; out flashed his knife; down it came, but not in 
my heart. No! I gave my left arm as a shield; and the blade went 
through to the hilt, with the blood spirting up like the rain from a whale’s 
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nostril, With the weight of the blow the stout fellow came down, so that 
his face touched mine; with my right hand I caught him by the throat, 
turned him over like a lamb, Signor, and faith it was soon all up with him 
—the boatswain’s brother, a fat Dutchman, ran him through with a pike, 
‘* Old fellow,” said I, as he turned his terrible eye to me, “ I bear you no 
malice, but we must try to get on in the world, you know.” The captain 
grinned and gave up the ghost. I went upon deck—what a sight! 
Twenty bold fellows stark and cold, and the moon sparkling on the puddles 
of blood as calmly as if it were water. Well, Signor, the victory was ours, 
and the ship mine; 1 ruled merrily enough for six months. We then 
attacked a French ship twice our size: what sport it was! And we had 
not had a good fight so long, we were quite like virgins at it! We got the 
best of it, and won ship and cargo. They wanted to pistol the captain, 
but that was against my laws; so we gagged him, for he scolded as loud 
as if we were married to him; left him and the rest of his crew on board 
our own vessel, which was terribly battered; clapped our black flag on 
the Frenchman’s, and set off merrily, with a brisk wind in our favour. But 
luck deserted us on forsaking our own dear old ship. A storm came on, 
a plank struck ; several of us escaped in the boat; we had lots of gold 
with us, but no water! For two days and two nights we suffered horri- 
bly ; but at last we ran ashore near a French seaport. Our sorry plight 
moved compassion, and as we had money we were not suspected—people 
only suspect the poor. Here we soon recovered our fatigues, rigged our- 
selves out gaily, and your humble servant was considered as noble a cap- 
tain as ever walked deck. But now, alas, my fate would have it that I 
should fall in love with a silk-mercer’s daughter. Ah, how I loved her! 
—the pretty Clara! Yes, I loved her so well, that I was seized with 
horror at my past life! I resolved to repent, to marry her, and settle 
down into an honest man. Accordingly, I summoned my messmates, told 
them my resolution, resigned my command, and persuaded them to depart. 
They were good fellows ; engaged with a Dutchman, against whom I 
heard afterwards they made a successful mutiny, but I never saw them 
more. I had two thousand crowns still left; with this sum I obtained the 
consent of the silk-mercer, and it was agreed that I should become a part- 
ner in the firm. 

I need not say that no one suspected that I had been so great a man, 
and I passed for a Neapolitan goldsmith’s son instead of a cardinal’s. I 
was very happy then, Signor, very—I could not have harmed a fly! 
Had I married Clara, I had been as gentle a mercer as ever handled a 
measure. * * * * Well, well, we must not look back on the past too 

earnestly—the sunlight upon it makes one’s eyes water. The day was 
fixed for our wedding—it approached. On the evening before the ap- 
pointed day, Clara, her mother, her little sister, and myself, were walking 
by the port, and as we looked on the sea, I was telling them old gossip- 
tales of mermaids and sea-serpents, when a red-faced, bottle-nosed French- 
man clapped himself right before me, and placing his spectacles very 
deliberately astride his proboscis, echoed out, “‘ Sacré, mille tonnerres ! this 
is the damned pirate who boarded the Niobe!” ** None of your jests,”’ said 
I, mildly.—* Ho, ho,” said he; “I can’t be mistaken ; help there!” and 
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he griped me by the collar. I replied, as you may suppose, by laying 
him in the kennel; but it would not do. The French captain had a 
French lieutenant at his back, whose memory was as good as his chief’s. 
A crowd assembled ; other shidovs came up; the odds were against me. 
I slept that night in prison; and in a few weeks afterwards, I was sent to 
the galleys. They spared my life, because the old Frenchman politely 
averred that I had made my crew spare his. You may believe that the 
oar and the chain were not to my taste. 1 and two others escaped, they 
took to the road, and have, no doubt, been long since broken on the wheel. 
I, soft soul, would not commit another crime to gain my bread, for Clara 
was still at my heart with her sweet eyes; so, limiting my rogueries to 
the theft of a beggar’s rags, which I compensated by leaving him my gal- 
ley attire instead, I begged my way to the town where I left Clara. It 
was a clear winter’s day when I approached the outskirts of the town. I 
had no fear of detection, for my beard and hair were as good as a mask. 
Oh, Mother of Mercy! there came across my way a funeral procession ! 
There, now you know it; I can tell you no more. She had died, perhaps 
of love; more likely of shame. Can you guess how I spent that night ? 
—I stole a pickaxe from a mason’s shed, and all alone and unseen, under 
the frosty heavens, I dug the fresh mould from the grave ; I lifted the 
coffin, I wrenched the lid, I saw her again—again! Decay had not touched 
her. She was always pale in life! I could have sworn she lived! It was 
a blessed thing to see her once more, and all alone too! But then, at 
dawn to give her back to the earth—to close the lid, to throw down the 
mould, to hear the pebbles rattle on the coffin—that was dreadful! Sig- 
nor, I never knew before, and I don’t wish to think now, how valuable a 
thing human life is. At sunrise 1 was again a wanderer; but now that 
my Clara was gone, my scruples vanished, and again I was at war with 
my betters. I contrived at last, at O , to get on board a vessel bound 
to Leghorn, working out my passage. From Leghorn I went to Rome, 
and stationed myself at the door of the cardinal’s palace. Out he came, 
his gilded coach at the gate. ‘‘ Ho, father!” said I; ‘‘don’t you know me?” 

— Who are you ?”—‘ Your son,” said I, ina whisper. The cardinal 
drew back, looked at me earnestly, and mused a moment. ‘“ All men are 
my sons,” "quoth he then, very mildly, ‘‘ there is gold for thee! To him 
who begs once, alms are due; to him who begs twice, jails are open. 
Take the hint, and molest meno more. Heaven bless thee !’’ With that 
he got into his coach and drove off to the Vatican. His purse which he 
had left behind was well supplied. I was grateful and contented, and 
took my way to Terracina. I had not long passed the marshes, when I 
saw two horsemen approach at a canter. ‘ You look poor, friend,” said 
one of them, halting; “ yet you are strong.” —* Poor men and strong are 
both serviceable and dangerous, Signor Cavalier.”—* Well said: follow 
us.” I obeyed, and became a bandit. I rose by degrees ; and as I have 
always been mild in my calling, and have taken purses without cutting 
throats, I bear an excellent character, and can eat my macaroni in Naples 
without any danger to life and limb. For the last two years I have settled 
in these parts, where I hold sway, and where I have purchased land. I 
am called a farmer, Signor; and I myself now only rob for amusement, 
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and to keep my hand in. I trust I have satisfied your curiosity. We 
are within a hundred yards of the castle. 


We jump to the French Revolution, this part of the work pre- 
senting a variety of portraits. The subject of what we now quote 
is Robespierre i in his lodgings :— . 


Though the room was small, it was furnished and decorated with a 
minute and careful effort at elegance and refinement. It seemed, indeed, 
the desire of the owner to avoid at once what was mean and rude, and 
what was luxuriousand voluptuous. It was a trim, orderly, precise grace 
that shaped the classic chairs, arranged the ample draperies, sunk the 
frameless mirrors into the wall, placed “bust and bronze on their pedestals, 
and filled up the niches here and there with well-bound books, filed regu- 
larly in their appointed ranks. An observer would have said, ‘‘ This man 
wishes to imply to you—I am not rich; I am not ostentatious; I am not 
luxurious; I am no indolent Sybarite, with couches of down, and pictures 
that provoke the sense; I am no haughty noble, with spacious halls, and 
galleries that awe the echo. But so much the greater is my merit if I 
disdain these excesses of the ease or the pride, since I love the elegant, 
and have a taste! Others may be simple and honest, from the ve 
coarseness of their habits ; if I, with so much refinement and delicacy, am 
simple and honest,—reflect, and admire me! 

On the walls of this chamber hung many portraits, most of them repre- 
sented but one face; on the formal pedestals were grouped many busts, 
most of them sculptured but one head. In that small chamber Egotism 
sat supreme, and made the Arts its looking-glasses. Erect in a chair, 
before a large table spread with letters, sat the original of bust and can- 
vass, the owner of the apartment. He was alone, yet he sat erect, formal, 
stiff, precise, as if in his very home he was not at ease. His dress was in 
harmony with his posture and his chamber, it affected a neatness of its 
own—foreign both to the sumptuous fashions of the deposed nobles, and 
the filthy rnggedness of the sans-culottes. Frizzled and coiffé, not a hair 
was out of order, not a speck lodged on the sleek surface of the blue coat, 
not a wrinkle crumpled the snowy vest, with its under relief of delicate 
pink. At the first glance, you might have seen in that face nothing but 
the ill-favoured features of a sickly countenance. Ata second glance you 
would have perceived that it had a power—a character of its own. The 
forehead, though low and compressed, was not without that appearance of 
thought and intelligence which, it may be observed, that breadth between 
the eyebrows almost invariably gives; the lips were firm and tightly 
drawn together, yet ever and anon they trembled and writhed restlessly. 
The eyes, sullen and gloomy, were yet piercing, and full of a concen- 
trated vigour, that did not seem supported by the thin, feeble frame, or the 
green lividness of the hues which told of anxiety and disease. 





We gather two or three scraps more from the Reign of ‘Terror. 
The inequality between man and man :— 


A squalid, and yet a gay world, did the prison-houses of that day pre- 
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sent. There, as in the sepulchre to which they led, all ranks were cast 
with an even-handed scorn. And yet there, the reverence that comes from 
ereat emotions restored Nature’s first and imperishable, and most lovely, 
and most noble law— The inequality between man and man ! 


Innocence and a dungeon :— 


She scarcely comprehended why she had been thus torn from her home 
and the mechanism of her dull tasks. She scarcely knew what meant 
those kindly groups, that, struck with her exceeding loveliness, had 
gathered round her in the prison, with mournful looks but with words of 
comfort. She, who had hitherto been taught to abhor those whom law 
condemns for crime, was amazed to hear that beings thus compassionate 
and tender, with cloudless and lofty brows, with gallant and gentle mien, 
were criminals, for whom law had no punishment short of death. But 
they, the savages, gaunt and menacing, who had dragged her from her 
home, who had attempted to snatch from her the infant while she clasped 
it in her arms, and laughed fierce scorn at her mute, quivering lips—they 
were the chosen citizens, the men of virtue, the favourites of power, the 
ministers of law! Such thy black caprices, O thou, the ever-shifting and 
calumnious,—human judgment ! 


An Atheist in prison, and sentenced to die: — 


And there, in the very cell beside her own, the atheist, Nicot, sits stolid 
amidst the darkness, and hugs the thought of Danton, that death is nothing- 
ness. His, no spectacle of an appalled and perturbed conscience. 
Remorse is the echo of a lost virtue, and virtue he never knew. Had he 
to live again, he would live the same. But more terrible than the death- 
bed of a believing and despairing sinner, that blank gloom of apathy—that 
contemplation of the worm and the rat of the charnel-house—that grim 
and loathsome nothingness which, for his eye, falls like a pall over the uni- 
verse of life. Still, staring into space, gnawing his livid lip, he looks upon 
the darkness, convinced that darkness is for ever and for ever. 


Behold a contrast :— 


She fell upon her knees and prayed. The despoilers of all that beau- 
tifies and hallows life had desecrated the altar and denied the God !—they 
had removed from the last hour of their victims the priest, the Scripture, 
and the cross! But faith builds in the dungeon and the lazar-house its 
sublimest shrines; and up, through roofs of stone, that shut out the eye 
of heaven, ascends the ladder where the angels glide to and fro—prayer. 


One passage more from this part of the dazzling romance :— 


She thus sat, unconscious of the future. Still half a child herself, her 
child laughing to her laughter—two soft triflers on the brink of the grave! 
Over her throat, as she bent, fell, like a golden cloud, her redundant hair ; 
it covered her treasure like a veil of light ; and the child’s little hands put 
it aside from time to time, to smile through the parted tresses, and then to 
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cover its face, and peep and smile again. It were cruel to damp that joy, 
more cruel still to share it. 


Our last specimen of all contains an important truth, recognizes 
a beautiful principle, enforced in language that is striking and 


emphatically shaped :— 


When the craving for the actual world is felt, it is a hunger that must 
be appeased. They who command best the ideal, enjoy ever most the 
real. See the true artist, when abroad in men’s thoroughfares, ever obser- 
vant, ever diving into the heart, ever alive to the least as to the greatest of 
the complicated truths of existence; decending to what pedants would call 
the trivial and the frivolous. From every mesh in the social web, he can 
disentangle a grace. And for him each airy gossamer floats in the gold of 
the sunlight. Know you not that around the animalcule that sports in 
the water there shines a halo, as around the star that revolves in bright 
pastime through the space? True art finds beauty everywhere. In the 
street, in the market-place, in the hovel, it gathers food for the hive of its 
thoughts. In the mire of politics, Dante and Milton selected pearls for the 
wreath of song. Who ever told you that Raffaéle did not enjoy the life with- 
out, carrying everywhere with him the one inward idea of beauty which 
attracted and embedded in its own amber every straw that the feet of the dull 
man trampled into mud? As some lord of the forest wanders abroad for its 
prey, and scents and follows it over plain and hill, through brake and jungle, 
but, seizing it at last, bears the quarry to its unwitnessed cave—so Genius 
searches through wood and waste, untiringly and eagerly, every sense awake, 
every nerve strained to speed and strength, for the scattered and flying 
images of matter, that it seizes at last with its mighty talons, and bears away 
with it into solitudes no footstep can invade. Go, seek the world without; 
it is for art, the inexhaustible pasture ground and harvest to the world within. 


In conclusion we may mention that Glyndon is an Artist, and 
many are the canons and criticisms which he squanders in the world 
of Art. These, if not always original in substance, are generally 
unusual in form and in relation to occasion, so as to impress the 
mind and set it on a train of curious speculation ; at the same time 
gratifying the ear with the music of rich eloquence. 





Art. V.—The Christian Month ; a Series of Original Hymns, adapted from 
the Daily Psalms, with Chants and Anthems. The Poetry by the Rev. 
W. Pauin; the Music by Miss Mounsey. 


Mr, Pain is an exemplary country clergyman in Essex, and 
has no doubt lamented over the degenerate and stupid system and 
style of psalmody which prevails even in the Establishment: we 
wish that we could add, in the rural parishes only. He has there- 
fore earnestly set himself to the task, first, to improve the versifica- 
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tion of certain psalms, or rather, by a process of accommodation, to 
throw their spirit into an entirely new form. His success, however, 
poetically, has not been equal to his zeal; nor would there be any 
end to unauthorized versions, if every clergyman thought himself at 
liberty to adapt psalms to his taste, or to suit the particular circum- 
stances of his parishioners. Then, with regard to Miss Mounscy’s 
tunes, we may confidently state, without at all pronouncing an 
opinion concerning their merits, which we are not competent to do, 
that there is no call for additional church-music, for it is alread 
wonderfully abundant; there being hundreds of excellent tunes by 
celebrated composers, and presenting all the variety, beauty, and 
solemnity requisite. All that is required may be done and got by 
denouncing and banishing for ever the worthless and vulgar things 
which have been allowed to disgrace the sacred service of the Church 
of England in many a noble fane, as well as in many a house of God 
in remote and rustic corners, or village chapels. 

We now come at once to the principal matter contemplated in 
this paper, viz. to give an abstract of part of A. I. Pfeiffer’s German 
treatise on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews, a subject of import- 
ance to every thorough-going interpreter of the sacred Scriptures, 
and not unconnected with Psalmody in the Christian churches, It 
is true that more than fifty years have elapsed since Pfeiffer, who 
was a professor of Oriental languages at Erlangen, published the 
work. But the opinions entertained of it by scholars, and the ob- 
scure nature of the subject, around which there has not been much 
light formally collected by subsequent writers, may be a sufficient 
apology for gathering from the treatise some of its more curious 
particulars and views. Pfeiffer says,— 

In the ancient poems of the Hebrews, that have been preserved 
to us in the collection of the Psalms, we meet with many names 
which have a most intimate relation to the more ancient music of 
the Hebrews. These names occur not merely in the superscriptions, 
but they are frequently found in other places, and places too which 
can be explained only by a knowledge of these names; and the 
are also very often mentioned in other books of the Old Testament. 

Pfeiffer leaves it with teachers in polite literature to determine 
the time and manners in which music was discovered. He thinks 
that it may be the oldest of all the arts; because it is more than 
any other, an immediate work of nature. Hence we meet with it 
among all nations, even those who are ignorant of every other art. 
It is to be met with in the history of the ancient Hebrews, who with- 
out being the discoverers of the art, probably were the cultivators 
and improvers of it. Jubal, indeed, before the deluge, invented 
some kind of instruments; a thing confirmed by the common opinion 
of the Orientals. These instruments seem to have remained in use 
after the flood; at least their names continued to be in vogue. 
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Plato, indeed, would pretend, that all traces of the ancient music 
were lost in this disaster, so that the art was again discovered by 
Olympus and others; but he was obliged thus to write, in accordance 
with received traditions. 

We must not, however, infer exactly as the authors of the 
** Universal History of the World” have done, that considering the 
great space of time which elapsed between Jubal and Moses, it is no 
wonder that music had attained to so great perfection in his era, and 
that it “ must have been far more impressive than anything of the 
kind which we now possess.” ‘This contradicts all the testimonies 
from antiquity, the nature of the human mind, and the circumstances 
of the Israelites. The space of time between Jubal and Moses 
cannot be taken even as a period of one particular nation, and much 
less as a particular period of music; since the deluge in all probabi- 
lity destroyed several of the arts; and by Noah and his sons it was 
impossible that every thing could be preserved. ‘lime enough must 
be assigned in this period for again searching out what there had 
been among the antediluvians ; and even music might then have the 
honour of being a particular discovery. Hence, it has been 
remarked, that every nation may lay claim to having discovered its 
own kind; although the Hebrews do not appear, in this respect, to 
have had much that was peculiar. From their origin, indeed, they 
seem to have been a family, that mingled but very little with other 
inhabitants of the earth; but still they dwelt among them and often 
followed their customs. 

Of the music of the Arabians in that primitive age, the best 
notion can be formed from the book or poem of Job; where we 
meet with the guitar, the tabret, and the pipe ; and here they are 
described as being already connected with luxury. Syria, which 
bordered upon Arabia, was by no means poor in musicians; and 
hence Laban paid the fleeing Jacob the flattering compliment of 
telling him that he would have accompanied him with singing and 
music. It was from these regions that the Israelites received most 
of their instruments. Here formerly they themselves dwelt. ‘They 
afterwards went down into Egypt, where they for the first time 
increased into areal nation. Yet they were in the midst of another 
nation, to which, in reference to the arts and sciences, especially in 
regard to the discovery of them, they were hardly competent to 
bear water. Their condition was soon changed into one of the most 
intolerable slavery,—a state which entirely disqualified them for 
the softer feelings of music and its sister arts. It is not denied that 
Moses and many other of the Israelites were learned and accom- 
plished; but it was an Egyptian learning. Now, although the 
Egyptians may not have cultivated music much, lest it should ren- 
der them effeminate; yet in Osiris they honoured its inventor; 
and, according to Plato, they were in possession of certain songs of 
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Isis which were performed to regular melodies at their feasts and 
public processions. Probably this was an artifice of their priests, 
who wished, by appropriating music, to preserve themselves in more 
respect with the nation. ‘Too much, therefore, the Israelites may 
not have learned of them; although Moses, according to Plato, 
acquired a knowledge of all the music of the Egyptians. They 
may also have learned much of the shepherds who oppressed them ; 
for these their tyrants were not, strictly speaking, Egyptians. If 
now we admit what some learned men have intimated, that these 
shepherds were properly Mongols and ‘Tartars ; then every one can 
judge for himself how much knowledge, which was otherwise dis- 
persed, the Israelites were able to bring back in a collected form, 
to the land of Canaan. 

When the Hebrews had passed through the Red Sea, the females 
united together under the guidance of Miriam, singing, in alter- 
nate chorus, the triumphal song of Moses. Were they especially 
those who had thus far made music their employment? The 
supposition is perfectly agreeable to the oriental taste, which con- 
tinues even to the present day. ‘There does not, however, par- 
ticularly appear to be so very much in the performance on this 
occasion. 

In regard to warlike music, God himself commanded Moses in 
the desert to make two trumpets. A distinction was made in the 
blowing of these instruments, as with one blast, with two blasts, 
and with a strong blast. ‘The trumpet was perhaps especially an 
instrument which the Israelites, during the following years, could 
use to the best advantage; for in the times of Joshua and of the 
Judges, they had little opportunity to make choice of the fine arts 
for their employment. In saying this, Pfeiffer does not deny that 
here and there an Israelite sang his song or blew his shawm, an 
instrument which Burney states was a kind of bass clarionet. This 
amount of musical art may always have existed. That during this 
period, the Judges were at the same time the bards, the poets, and 
the musicians of the nation, is an assumption which cannot be 
proved. It is very difficult to show that the character of a prophet 
and bard was connected with the office of judge. The case of 
Deborah is the only one of the kind to be met with, unless, indeed, 
we also add that of Samson. When by him aroused, the Israelite 
sought at length to obtain liberty, and could again breathe in tran- 
quillity, the art of music also again returned. In the schools of the 
prophets, the institution of which may be sought for in the times 
of Samuel, it certainly received attention. Samucl himself appears 
on this very account to have been no mean connoisseur of music, 
for that age ; and if we consent to believe Patr. Delany, he derived 
his origin from a family which was particularly celebrated for its 
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science in church music. David received his education in or by 
means of the schools of the prophets, and gave to the music of the 
Hebrews a form entirely new. Of his strength in melody and feel- 
ing, his poems bear testimony; of his skill in playing upon instru- 
ments, we are taught in more than one passage. From his time 
onwards, many instruments are to be met with in the Old Testa- 
ment, which had not before been named. Indeed, the Syriac and 
Greek collections of the Psalms honour him even with the invention 
of the instruments of Jubal. Certain it is that instrumental music, 
as well as vocal, very much advanced during his time. The exam- 
ple of the king in this respect must have exerted its influence upon 
the nation. It is true, that among those who shone as virtuosos 
under David, and who are expressly mentioned in the chronicles of 
the Israelites, we find none but persons of the tribe of Levi; and 
to this tribe alone did it particularly belong, in religious solemnities 
(and Moses gave the authority of such religious solemnities to all 
the public festivals) to go before the nation with singing and play- 
ing on musical instruments. Are we, however, on this account to 
suppose that private houses and individual families collected to- 
gether, were prohibited from partaking in this kind of enjoyment ? 
At least, David himself was no Levite; and when he played upon 
his cithara, his guitar, before Saul to tranquillize him, it was neither 
a public act, a solemnity, nor a worship of God. [Even Saul 
mingled with their choir, and united his voice with theirs, as did 
also several others. 

It is unquestionably and generally true, that David greatly encou- 
raged the art of music. ‘To it alone he devoted 4,000 Levites ; 
whose regulations are described to us with sufficient minuteness, 
and whose dress was altogether peculiar to themselves. ‘They were 
under the inspection of certain overseers. At David’s time the 
musicians were divided into 24 classes, and placed under 288 
excellent masters, at whose head were Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun. The superiority of Asaph lay in playing upon the cymbals 
or castanets. Heman, whose skill is compared with the wisdom of 
Solomon, played not only upon the cymbals, but upon the trum- 
pets. Jeduthun, otherwise called Ethan, was the best virtuoso 
upon the cithara; and in him many find Orpheus. Heman’s three 
daughters, on account of the connexion, also belong to this place ; 
and they furnish us with a new proof of the excellent skill to which 
oriental women attained in this art,—an art which, even at the pre- 
sent day, constitutes their favourite employment. Pfeiffer does not 
go so far as to maintain that these women also played and sang 
together in the Temple; although he thinks this very probable ; 
seeing no reason why such persons should have been excluded from 
the orchestra of the more ancient times. The subject is one of 
controversy, in which Calmet has taken a part. 
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Most of the virtubsos who have been named continued under 
Solomon; and his peaceful reign must have furnished them with 
constantly increasing encouragement for cultivating their art. 
Luxury daily made advances. Josephus says that many instru- 
ments were made by this king in a very costly style. His court 
was the residence of many virtuosos of both sexes, who appear to 
have had no further connexion than this with the public musical 
college of the Levites; for he says that, among other delights, ‘* he 
gat for himself men singers and women singers ;” and, according to 
the language of the aged Barzillai, David may also have had similar 
persons attached to his court. 

If the collection of the Psalms contains poems composed after 
the times of Solomon, we may thence conclude that the musical art 
never entirely perished from amongst the Hebrews. It is true, 
that the succeeding reigns, with their incessant troubles, were better 
adapted to banish the art than to improve or preserve it. Still we 
find very many allusions to music in the following books of the 
Bible, especially in the prophets; as Isaiah, for instance, who 
resided at court, frequently makes mention of instruments, and 
in such a way too that we can easily see they must have been very 
much in use. They belonged, according to him, to the effeminate 
and luxurious. People did not fail, however, under good kings, to 
recognize the use of instruments in the public worship of God. An 
attempt has been made to infer from the 137th Psalm, composed in 
the Babylonish captivity, that during this period, instrumental 
music had gone into desuetude, but with great injustice; for the 
opposite truth is perfectly manifest from this very Psalm. If the 
captives were inclined to hang up their cithare, they must have 
had such instruments, and must have played on them. Their music, 
on the otherr hand, appears to have been distinguished from that 
of Babylon, and to have had its own definite character. They pre- 
served it as such, had time enough and good opportunity to exercsie 
it, and hence returned to their own country, with a choir of 200 
musicians. ‘The proportion is not extravagant; for in the time of 
David, when the number of the people was 1,300,000, there were 
4,000 singers. Now among 42,360 who came back, there were 200 
singers. If this proportion is not altogether the same as the other, 
yet, relatively considered, half as many musicians returned from 
Babylon, as the Israelites had in the time of David. They probably 
brought with them new instruments; although Pfeiffer inclines to 
the supposition that the instruments in the East were not much 
different. He has often wondered at the close resemblance of the 
modern oriental instruments to the more ancient representations of 
them. We see, it is true, from the book of Daniel, that the Chal- 
dee names vary much from those of the Hebrews; but a the course 
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of the treatise he shows that most of the former were known to the 
Jews. 

From the history of the Maccabees it appears that a tolerable 
taste in music was cherished. ‘This taste, however, had already 
declined; and at length it approximated to that of the Romans; 
sinking, indeed, finally into that barbarous state in which it is now 
found in Palestine. So much for the history of music among the 
ancient Hebrews. 

As to the nature of this art among the ancients in general, Pfeiffer 
goes on to observe, that it was made to consist not so much in har- 
mony, as in unison or melody. ‘This is the music of nature, and, 
for a long time even after the flourishing periods of the Hebrews, was 
common among the Greeks and Romans. From the Hebrews them- 
selves we have no definite account in reference to this subject; but 
the analogous history of all other nations may here serve as a guide. 
It was not the harmony of differing and dissonant sounds, but the 
voice formed after the tones of the lyre, that constituted the beauty 
of the ancient music, and which so enraptured the Arabian servant 
of Niebuhr, that he cried out in contempt of the European music, 
** By God, that is fine! God bless you!” The whole of antiquity 
is full of stories in praise of this music. By its means battles were 
won, cities conquered, mutinies quelled, diseases cured. Pfeiffer 
does not say that it caused the taking of Jericho. This seems to be 
an extraordinary case, and was employed at the command of God. 
But Saul’s melancholy was driven off by David’s music. The pro- 
phets also appear to have availed themselves of its aid, in order to 
bring themselves into a state of inspiration. Why are these effects 
so seldom produced by our music? Are they among the things in 
music yet to be restored? The different parts which we now have 
are an invention of modern times. Respecting the bass, treble, &c., 
but a very few discriminating remarks had then been made; and 
the old and young, persons of both sexes, appear to have sung one 
part. The beauty of their music consisted altogether in melody, 
and the instruments by which, in singing, this melody was accom- 
panied, occupied the place of a continued bass. If we are disposed 
to apply what Niebuhr has told us, the beauty of the concert con- 
sisted in this, that other persons repeated the music which had just 
been sung, three, four, or five notes lower or higher. Such, for 
instance, was the concert which Miriam held with her musical play- 
fellows, and to which the tabret furnished the continued bass; just 
as Niebuhr has also remarked of the Arabian women of the present 
day,—‘ That when they dance or sing in their harem, they always 
beat the time corresponding upon this drum.” To this mode of 
performance, Pfeiffer continues to state, belongs the 24th Psalm, 
which rests altogether, he says, upon the varied repetition ; in like 
manner also the 20th and 2Ist Psalms. 
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IIere is an illustration, the Psalm being from Schulz’s trans- 
lation :— 
Both Choruses. 
Jehovah’s is the earth and its fulness :— 
The world and its inhabitants ; 


For he founded it upon seas ; 
He established it upon streams. 


First Chorus. 


Who can go up into the mount of Jehovah ? 
Who shall stand in the place of his holiness ? 


Second Chorus. 


He whose hands are clean, whose heart is pure ; 
Who aims not at fraud, and swears not in deceit :— 
He shall receive blessing from Jehovah, 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
This is the generation that seek him : 

Jacob’s generation, who seek thy face. 


First Chorus. 
Raise your heads, doors ; 
Lift up yourselves, everlasting [venerable] gates ; that the king of glory 
may enter! 


Second Chorus. 
Who is the King of glory ? 


First Chorus. 


Jehovah, the strong one and mighty ; 
Jehovah, the mighty one in battle. 


Second Chorus. 


Raise your heads, doors ; 
Lift up yourselves, venerable gates ; that the King of glory may enter! 


First Chorus. 
Who is the King of glory ? 


Both Choruses. 
Jchovah Zebaoth, he it is; he is the King of glory ! 


Such is an example of all the change which the Hebrews admitted ; 
and Pfeiffer thinks it more agreeable to nature as well as to the 
object of Jewish music, which was consecrated to the most exalted 
of beings, than the modern harmonic or musical progressions, modu- 
lations, and cadences which were taken from the opera and the 
dance, and introduced into church music. ‘The Hebrew system of 
music, or of melody instead of harmony, requires no better defenders 
than Sulzer and Kirnberger, his teacher; even to say nothing of 
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Rousseau. SBesides, does it depend neither upon us nor our scien- 
tific musicians, whether we find this monotonous or unisonous 
music fine or not? All the Orientals love it, for the very reason 
that it is monotonous and unisonous; and from Morocco to China 
we mect with no other. On the other hand, the people of the East 
despise ours as much as we despise theirs. Even the Chinese pre- 
fer melody, although harmony is not altogether objected to by them, 
Moreover, the unanimity of the Orientals in this respect may serve 
to refute those notions which ascribe higher knowledge to the 
Hebrews than is authorized by the customs of their country. We 
should certainly be obliged to look upon them just as we now look 
upon the uniform, the melodic character of their music, displeasing 
to us, as it is, if we should once try to force our dancing pieces upon 
them. 

We may here introduce Rousseau’s opinion, as found in Burney, 
accompanied with some additional remarks of the latter. ‘“ M. 
Rousseau,” says this writer, in his History of Music, ‘is very 
explicit upon the subject in his musical dictionary, in the article 
counterpoint, which he terminates by saying, ‘It has long been 
disputed whether the ancients knew counterpoint; but it clearl 
appears from the remains of their music and writings, especially the 
rules of practice in the third book of Aristoxenus, that they never 
had the least idea of it.’ His reflections upon this subject in the 
article harmony are curious. ‘ When we reflect,’ he says, ‘ that of 
all the people on the globe none are without music and melody, yet 
only the Europeans have harmony and chords, and find their mix- 
ture agreeable; when we reflect how many ages the world has 
endured without any of the nations who have cultivated the polite 
arts knowing this harmony; that no animal, no bird, or being in 
nature, produces any other sound than unison, or other music than 
mere melody ; that neither the oriental languages, so sonorous and 
musical, nor the ears of the Greeks, endowed with so much delicacy 
and sensibility, and cultivated with so much art, ever led that 
enthusiastic and voluptuous people to the discovery of our harmony ; 
that their music without it had such prodigious effects, and ours 
such feeble ones with it; in short, when we think,’ continues he, 
‘ of its being reserved for a northern people, whose coarse and obtuse 
organs are more touched with the force and noise of voices, than 
with the sweetness of accents and melody of inflections, to make 
this great discovery, and to build all the principles and rules of the 
art upon it; when,’ says he, ‘ we reflect upon all this, it is hard to 
avoid suspecting that all our harmony, of which we are so vain, is 
only a Gothic and barbarous invention, which we should never have 
thought of if we had been more sensible to the real beauties of the 
art, and to music that is tr uly natural and affecting.’ ” 

Burney proceeds: “ This opinion is generally ranked among the 
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yaradoxes of M. Rousseau. However, the sentiments of this won- 
derful writer seem here to proceed more from a refined taste, 
enlargement of thought, and an uncommon boldness and courage in 
publishing notions so repugant to established opinions, than from a 
love of singularity. Besides, M. Rousseau is not the only writer 
on music who has imagined it possible fo rmelody to enrapture 
without harmony. Vincenzio Galilei and Mersennus went still 
farther, and thought that the contrary effects of grave and acute 
sounds in different progressions, must mutually weaken and destroy 
each other. Indeed Mersennus, in his Harmonie Universelle, declares 
that he thinks it no reproach to the ancient Greeks to have been 
ignorant of counterpoint.” 

Certainly it is melody that first attracts the child’s attention ; it 
is melody that affects the untutored ear and moves the heart; and 
those who have frequented musical entertainments cannot have 
failed to mark, that while intricate harmonical combinations and 
great displays of skill have surprised, it is melody in general that 
has produced visible effects, melting the soul and filling it with 
indescribable emotions ; so that it is very questionable, speaking of 
the cultivated, whether the powers of harmony are not greatly over- 
rated. Who has not gladly exchanged an overwhelming chorus for 
a solo or a duet and its simple bass. accompaniment; and with the 
greatest reluctance again parted with the melody for harmony ? 
Besides, the worship of God and the distinctness with which his 
praise should be heard, seem to claim for it more attention than it 
receives amongst us. 

But again, to follow Pfeiffer: Sulzer, he says, in his Theory, has 
yielded himself up more to the guidance of what the ancient Greeks 
have said, respecting the discovery of the different sounds in music ; 
and he paints their origin in the most natural manner,—in a manner 
which, unless we are disposed to reject all the rules of probability, 
we may even find among the ancient inhabitants of the East. To 
attend to nature as we ‘still find it among uncultivated nations, is 
our surest course. The natural singer produces sounds just as feel- 
ing produces them in his throat. "He knows of no system from 
which he might have chosen them. ‘The use of instruments seems, 
in the first place, to have generated the notion of firmly establishing 
certain sounds. Pipes, however, as well as stringed instruments, 
are inventions which we meet with even before the great deluge. 
If, now, the inventor of such an instrument should produce anything 
upon it capable of being sung, he must necessarily establish for it a 
system of sounds ; because the instrument does not, like the throat, 
give every sound that the ear of the player requires, but only those 
fir mly established sounds, according to its nature and capacity, and 
which alone can be produced consistently with the character of the 
instrument. 
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Nature is everywhere the same; and therefore will fix and esta- 
blish sounds. Admit that the inventor of the lyre wished to employ 
it as an accompaniment to his songs; and suppose him just on the 
point of so tuning its strings that he may gratify his ear; the ques- 
tion then arises, ‘‘ What reason could he have for tuning these 
strings so and not otherwise?” Or we may ask, “‘ How will the 
inventor probably go to work to tune his strings?” As it ma 
naturally be presupposed that he has already long exercised himself 
in singing; so we may also take it for granted that he will endea- 
vour to produce upon the instrument those sounds which, in his 
songs, pleased him the best, viz. the most pleasing consonances or 
concords. If we here confine ourselves to the invention of the lyre, 
as it is ascribed to Mercury by the Greeks, why then is it said that 
he furnished it with four strings, which were so tuned, that the 
lowest and the highest, when sounded together, made an octave; 
the lowest and the second, a fourth; and the lowest and the third, 
a fifth? 

Pfeiffer goes on to remark, that this system of four strings, other- 
wise called the tetrachord, was gradually enlarged; and that we find 
instruments in the time of David, which may have received their 
appellation from the number of their strings. The multiplying of 


the strings naturally presupposes a multiplying of the sounds, and 


an enrichment of the system. Pfeiffer proceeds, after Sulzer, to 
speculate upon and to describe the ancient Greek system, and their 
several modes, even with but a few sounds. ‘The Ionian mode was 
cheerful and spirited, and not at all plaintive, ‘‘ as Haremberg would 
pretend, when he thinks he finds it in the superscription of the 65th 
Psalm.” The Dorian was serious and devotional; and Pfeiffer thinks 
that if any of these ancient modes were common among the Hebrews 
with the Greek appellation, or had ever been known to those who 
added the superscriptions to the Psalms, that this is the one above 
all others, which must have been chosen. 

Reference is made, in this part of the treatise, to several learned 
men’s opinions who have speculated about the ancient modes, and 
the superscriptions of the Psalms. Scaliger, Bockhart, and, among 
later writers, Faber, suppose that various superscriptions may be 
deduced from master-pieces of ancient Hebrew music. The last- 
mentioned authority compares these master-pieces to the old master- 
tunes which Hans Sachs took for his guide; admitting, at the same 
time, *‘that he finds no title of the Psalms, from which reference to a 
master-tune or melody then in vogue, can be satisfactorily proved.” 
[We insert a note which informs us who Hans Sachs was, and what 
were his productions.] ‘* Sachs was born in 1494, and followed the 
business of shoemaking in Nuremberg, for a livelihood. He never- 
theless early formed the purpose of devoting himself at the same 
time to the poetic art. He did so, and became one of the most 
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noted writers of hymns in his age; and by means of them exerted a 

owerful influence in favout of the Reformation among the lower 
orders of the people. At the time of his death he had written over 
6000 greater or smaller poems or sacred odes, in many cases, as it 
seems, from the above allusion, expressly adapting them to some 
popular and well known tune or melody.” 

Pfeiffer proceeds to state that other writers make particular 
instruments out of the superscriptions, and he gives these theorists 
a hearing, laying open also the thoughts he himself has on the sub- 
ject. He remarks, first of all, that the more distinct the voice, the 
more agreeable is it in the East; the singer who is listened to with 
the greatest pleasure being he who causes every word to be dis- 
tinctly heard. They also unite such skilful manceuvres with their 
singing, and know how to avail themselves of music in so appropri- 
ate a manner, that one can easily guess at the contents of their 
songs, even without any knowledge of their language. 

But as to singers and musicians, or players upon instruments, 
how did they know what sound they should produce; and how did 
they aid the memory in preserving for further use sounds that had 
once been discovered? We have our notes. About the eleventh 
century, Guido Aretinus aided himself in this respect, by his wt, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la. The Italians had previously used the Latin letters 
for this purpose; and, for the same end, the ancient Greeks had 
also used the letters of their alphabet, either in its natural position 
or in an inverted one; or else turned to the left hand. Whether 
this was also done by the Hebrews, is a thing altogether uncertain. 
Abbé Fleury indeed says, whether in seriousness or joke Pfeiffer 
does not know, ‘‘ that he had seen Hebrew fragments set to music, 
of as early a date as the times of the great synagogue.” The author 
of the treatise then observes, ‘‘ Fleury must either have looked upon 
a musical MS. composed by modern Jews as an old one, or else have 
suffered himself to be imposed upon by a fable respecting it. Pro- 
bably,” continues Pfeiffer, “the Hebrews took the quantity of their 
syllables, in regard to length and shortness, as their guide.” But 
even in this respect, there is not much that can be maintained with 
positive certainty. Various attempts indeed, he says, have been 
made in modern times to determine the genera of the Hebrews and 
the different lengths of their syllables. Since, however, in regard 
to this subject, it is agreed that the present pronunciation and punc- 
tuation of our Hebrew text is not the old original one,—and the 
opinion derives very great probability from the too artificial system 
of the vowels,—Pfeiffer believes that in this particular we shall 
never arrive at any certainty, “which Jones himself has also said. 
When the vowels came up with all their accompanying points, they 
also brought up with them the accents as companions, which, 
according to a system assumed in modern times, pointed out the 
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elevation and depression of the syllables. Even this point, however, 
is again veiled in unhappy obscurity. It is now questioned whether, 
as once maintained, the characters standing over the words brought 
with them an elevation, and those standing under the words, a de- 
pression of the voice.” The author next goes into the signification 
of certain Hebrew words attached to, or found in the Psalms, in 
order to discover what such words indicate with regard to the ma- 
nagement of the voice, the tones and divisions in singing, the repe- 
titions introduced, the instruments used, and so forth. 

He says, that not every psalm or ode seems to have been sung 
after every instrument and to every tune. The different kinds of 
poems doubtless had also different melodies. Lowth has gone intoa 
sufficient explanation of this point; and what slipped his memory, 
Michaelis has done after him. 

In general, the Hebrews used in their superscriptions not only 
the words expressive of singing, but also those expressive of poetry 
and odes, as also expressive of instrumental music. Particular 
words and instances are quoted by Pfeiffer in confirmation of this 
statement. ‘The same word sometimes is used of the music as is 
done of the poetry ; others as often to designate instrumental music 
as singing. Particular instruments are at times indicated by the 
words. One, for example, is quoted, which is said to be limited to 
the softer instruments. ‘‘ It was employed by Samson, when, at 
the close of his life, he was called upon to make sport for the Phi- 
listines.” 

As to the instruments of the Hebrews, in general they have a 
particular name, and were from ancient times divided into particu- 
lar kinds, according as they were differently played. They were, 
Ist, Those furnished with strings ; 2ndly, Wind instruments, being 
different sorts of trumpets and flutes ; and 3rdly, Instruments which 
were struck, either with the hand or a stick, such as drums, cas- 
tanets, bells, &c. The author goes much into detail concerning 
these different classes of instruments: but we cannot follow him. 
However, we must find room for a few general remarks. 

Specifically to determine the character of the instruments, Pfeiffer 
observes, is indeed a matter attended with great difficulty. We 
are left, in regard to many of them, so entirely destitute of the 
means of investigation, that in the end, after numerous conjectures, 
we find ourselves in as much ignorance as at the beginning. Some- 
times, however, he continues to say, the subject has been represented 
as more intricate than it really is. The Hebrew himself never 
made any pretensions to the invention of them. In inventiveness 
in general, his nation acted no important part. To it almost every- 
thing was taught by God himself, as he would rather say. We 
must search, therefore, for the origin of instruments among other 
nations,—nations with whom the Israclites resided, or with whom 
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they had intercourse. ‘They first brought them from Chaldea, and 
afterwards from Egypt. The East was in general the region from 
which other nations also received their musical instruments. The 
proud Greeks do not indeed admit this. Apollo, Minerva, Mer- 
cury, Pan, none but gods, were the exalted inventors of their lyre, 
flute, and the whole of their music. And yet the Scriptures appro- 
priate them to Jubal. The Romans, however, are far more candid. 
Juvenal gives Syria as their original source. The choir of singers 
and players on instruments was enlarged in Rome immediately after 
her wars with Antiochus the Great. This luxury, according to 
Livy’s account, appears to have been brought to Rome from the 
East. It is probable, therefore, that neither the figures of the 
ancient Roman and Grecian instruments, nor their names, differed 
very materially from those of the Orientals. Some changes, indeed, 
they as well as the Israelites always made in them; but substan- 
tially they remained the same. ‘“ It is from a mutual comparison 
of these instruments of the ancients with the accounts which have 
been left us by the sacred writers of the instruments of the Israel- 
ites, and a critical estimation of these accounts, so far as my powers 
would permit, that [ have drawn as sources of information, in the 
more specific details which follow. In connexion with the above, 
I have also made use of the few accounts which have been given us 
by modern travellers of the musical instruments of the present day 
in the East. From these we may draw inferences with almost per- 
fect safety, since the Orientals in general change but very little. 
It is true, that at present with them music is a prohibited thing, 
and of course its instruments, as they are prepossessed of the 
opinion, that God wishes to be praised by the human voice alone. 
The inclination for it, however, still continues, and is perhaps 
rather increased by this very prohibition.” 

Thus far Pfeiffer : and seeing that his treatise was written so long 
ago as the year 1779; that since that time great progress has been 
made in oriental literature; and much additional information also 
obtained by travellers and antiquaries respecting the ancient social 
condition of the oriental world,—especially as respects the entire 
state of the arts and sciences, the manners and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians, we should think that very considerable light 
might now be contributed with regard to the music of the ancient 
Hebrews, beyond that which the German professor has collected in 
his treatise. It may be impossible to recall the melodies of David 
and Asaph, and even the specific forms of the instruments they used. 
Among the obscure subjects of antiquity, few have occasioned more 
perplexity to the learned than that of music. Even as it existed 
among the earlier Romans and the Greeks, we can ascertain but little. 
We know indeed that music was always more or less cultivated,—that 
even in its rudest state, it was something which delighted, cheered, 
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and often produced almost magical effects. We even possess some 
of the poetic strains which it sent thrilling to the heart. The music 
itself, however, has become silent, with the generations that gave it 
birth ; the lyre has mouldered with the hand by which it was strung. 
Of course, the obscurity of the subject increases as we penetrate 
into the more remote ages of Jewish and Egyptian history. After 
all, however, some important characteristics even of the Hebrew 
music may be yet made out, and some definite results as to the 
general construction as well as nature of their instruments. The 
subject is unquestionably one of difficulty ; but it is also one of 
deep interest and real importance; importance even as regards the 
right understanding of passages of Holy Writ, and therefore de- 
serving the most patient and learned investigation. 





Art. VI.—Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Vol. If. Colburn. 


WE proceed with this entertaining work, so full of portraits, of 
anecdotes, of chroniclings, and of self-complacency. It fills the 
space of years, from 1781 to 1786, and keeps before us for a time 
the Thrales and Streatham, with the greater and lesser stars of the 
period; some of them who believed that they were of the first mag- 
nitude, having dwindled to a speck, or waned altogether from the 
ken of the present generation. We, however, have still much of 
Boanerges, and frequent interviews with Sir Joshua, Burke, and 
several other notables; while many of the most pleasant sketches, 
oddities, and incidents, belong to ephemeral, and now forgotten 
celebrities. Even Miss Burney, who contrives, or rather, in obedi- 
ence to the vanity of her nature, and the temporary prominence 
which she attained, in a great measure through the whim and par- 
tiality of Johnson, to keep herself constantly in the foreground, is 
doomed to retire behind b/uwes of our own age, who have not half the 
talent, and who will, to a certainty, be lost sight of in a far shorter 
space of time; and although the present publication will serve to 
revive an interest in her history, and induce a few to call for her 
** Evelina,” ‘‘ Cecilia,” &c., the recollection, we predict, will be but 
transient, and the impression but slight. Our generation is that of 
a distinct age; what charmed the world sixty years ago, and en- 
grossed the talk of wits and of coteries, has now lost its flavour; and 
the melancholy, or, rather, the instructive, fact is taught us by these 
volumes, that but extremely few, but one in a thousand, are enabled 
or permitted to earn a fame that will outlive them a century. Yet 
what is the price which multitudes are constantly paying for this 
uncertain reward? Reward! Tell us the worth of posthumous re- 
putation to any one? But how often do men of letters make ship- 
wreck of the present from some false and undefined idea of the 
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future! How many are there, who, without a call, rush into ranks 
where they deem it easy for them to win laurels with the pen, but 
who only reap bitterness and privation! ‘Truly, “the little Bur- 
ney’s ” volumes contain a moral as well as amusement. But it is not 
fitting that we should sentimentalize at any length over the book. 
Our more pleasant and profitable duty is to cull such passages as 
speak for one purpose or another, and in this or that fashion; that 
bring boldly or smartly out a character, a scene, or a truth. 

We have intimated that the Streatham meetings continue to fur- 
nish their quota of anecdote and gossip, although, as we advance in 
the volume, the circle begins to dissolve, other and new characters 
coming upon the stage. The publication of “ Cecilia” is an im- 
portant event,—the theme of many extravagant flatteries and rap- 
tures, which we shall sedulously refrain from copying out. There 
is quite enough of self-commendation in the Diarist’s ordinary ego- 
tism; nay, in her humble professions, and modest tremblings, to 
satisfy us with regard to her personal merits. Her works speak for 
themselves. 

The Lexicographer is still the great lion of the journal; and even 
after his majestic nature displays fully as much of ferocity as of 
conscious strength. But years and disease were upon him, and he 
was but human. It is proper that we begin with him, and we can- 
not let him be seen to much better or characteristic advantage, than 
in a scene with Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, M.P. We ought to 
mention that this is one of the anecdotes to be found in the first 
volume, but which can never come amiss. 


‘Sir Philip, you are too liberal a man for the party to which you be- 
long: I shall have much pride in the honour of converting you ; for I 
really believe, if you were not spoiled by bad company, the spirit of fac- 
tion would not have possessed you. Go then, sir, to the house; but make 
not your motion; give up the bill, and surprise the world by turning to 
the side of truth and reason. Rise, sir, when they least expect you, and 
address your fellow-patriots to this purpose : ‘Gentlemen, I have for many 
a weary day been deceived and seduced by you. I have now opened my 
eyes. I see that you are all scoundrels ; the subversion of all government 
and religion is your aim. Gentlemen, I will no longer herd among rascals, 
in whose infamy my name and character must be included; I therefore 
renounce you all, Gentlemen, as you deserve to be renounced.” Then, 
shaking his hand heartily, he added, ‘‘ Go, sir, go to bed; meditate upon 


this recantation; and rise in the morning a more honest man than you lay 
down.” 


As we step farther into the Burney gallery, we find the artist’s 
drawing acquires greater facility, and displays more point. Her 
skill, too, appears to better advantage in regard to choice of sub- 
jects, and the appreciation of originals. Of course, the materials 
upon which to work, and the characters from whom to select, were 
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constantly growing more numerous, coupled with increase of expe- 
rience, and with maturer years. These circumstances may also 
account for her more subdued egotism, and less obtrusive humility ; 
and altogether the figures of other days are with ease and smartness 
pictured as they talked, walked, and lived. 

One of the most original of the portraits is that of a sort of un- 
hewn diamond, a Mr. Crutchley ; a man as rich, rough, and genuine, 
as the image we have used can convey. It appears that there had 
been something like a flirtation between him and Miss Burney, and 
that she took care to show that his wealth was no temptation to her, 
But no doubt she was eager to penctrate his character; it was a 
study for her pencil, and she has handled it well. 


I had new specimens to-day of the oddities of Mr. Crutchley, whom I 
do not yet quite understand, though I have seen so much of him. In the 
course of our walks to-day we chanced, at one time, to be somewhat before 
the rest of the company, and soon got into a very serious conversation ; 
though we began it by his relating a most ludicrous incident which had 
happened to him last winter. There is a certain poor wretch of a villanous 
painter, one Mr. Lowe, who is in some measure under Dr. Johnson’s pro- 
tection, and whom, therefore, he recommends to all the people he thinks 
can afford to sit for their pictures. Among these, he made Mr. Seward 
very readily, and then applied to Mr. Crutchley. ‘‘ But now,” said Mr. 
Crutchley, as he told me the circumstance, ‘‘I have not a notion of sitting 
for my picture,—for who wants it? I may as well give the man the 
money without ; but no, they all said that would not do so well, and Dr. 
Johnson asked me to give him my picture. ‘ And I assure you, sir,’ says 
he, ‘I shall put it in very good company, for I have portraits of some 
very respectacle people in my dining-room.’ ‘ Ay, sir,’ says I, ‘ that’s 
sufficient reason why you should not have mine, for I am sure it has no 
business in such society.’ So then Mrs. Thrale asked me to give it to 
her. ‘ Ay sure, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ you do me great honour; but pray, 
first, will you do me the favour to tell me what door you intend to put it 
behind?’ However, after all I could say in opposition, I was obliged to 
go to the painter’s. And I found him in such a condition! a room all dirt 
and filth, brats squalling and wrangling, up two pair of stairs, and a closet, 
of which the door was open, that Seward well said was quite Pandora’s 
box—it was the repository of all the nastiness, and stench, and filth, and 
food, and drink, and —— oh, it was too bad to be borne! and ‘Oh!’ 
says I, ‘ Mr. Lowe, I beg your pardon for running away, but I have just 
recollected another engagement ;’ so I poked the three guineas in his 
hand, and told him I would come again another time, and then ran out of 
the house with all my might.” Well, when we had done laughing about 
this poor unfortunate painter, the subject turned upon portraits in general, 
and our conference grew very grave: on his part it soon became even 
melancholy. Ihave not time to dialogue it; but he told me he could 
never bear to have himself the picture of any one he loved, as, in case of 
their death or absence, he should go distracted by looking at it ; and that, 
as for himself, he never had, and never would sit for his own, except for 
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one miniature by Humphreys, which his sister begged of him, as he could 
never flatter himself there was a human being in the world to whom it 
could be of any possible value: ‘‘ And now,” he added, ‘‘ less than ever!” 
This, and various other speeches to the same purpose, he spoke with a 
degree of dejection that surprised me, as the coldness of his character, and 
his continually boasted insensibility, made me believe him really indifferent 
both to love and hatred. After this we talked of Mrs. Davenant. ‘‘ She 
is very agreeable,” said I, ‘‘ I like her much. Don’t you?” ‘Yes, very 
much,” said he; ‘she is lively and entertaining ;’’ and then a moment 
after, “*’Tis wonderful,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that such a thing as that can 
captivate aman!” ‘‘ Nay,” cried I, ‘‘ nobody more, for her husband quite 
adores her.” ‘So I find,” says he; ‘“‘and Mrs. Thrale says men in 
general like her.” ‘* They certainly do,” cried 1; “and all the oddity is 
in you who do not, not in them who do.” ‘‘ May be so,” answered he, 
“but it don’t do for me, indeed.” We then came to two gates, and there 
I stopt short, to wait till they joined us; and Mr. Crutchley, turning 
about and looking at Mrs. Davenant, as she came forward, said, rather in 
a muttering voice, and to himself than to me, “‘ What a thing for an attach- 
ment! No, no, it would not do for me!—too much glare! too much 
flippancy! too much hoop! too much gauze! too much slipper! too much 
neck! Qh, hide it! hide it!—muffle it up! muffle it up! Ifit is but in 
a fur cloak, I am for muffling it all up!’ And thus he diverted himself till 
they came up to us. But never, I believe, was there a man who could 
endure so very few people. Even Mrs. and Miss Thraie, of whom he is 
fond to excess, he would rather not see than see with other company. 


Mr. Crutchley was one of Mr. Thrale’s executors. ‘The death of 
this excellent man, and the second marriage of Mrs. Thrale with 
Mr. Piozzi, we may remark, were circumstances which could not 
but scatter the Streatham coterie. A*Mr. Cator was another of 
Mr. Thrale’s executors; and proved a most amusing variety. We 
must introduce a scene in which he figures, and where perhaps no 
other kind of relief could have been found to its painful character. 
In his hands, however, it becomes absolutely ludicrous ; enabling 
one to forget the lion’s ferocity, and the suffering of the tormented, 
mild, but firm Mr. Pepys. ‘This is the scene and story: A long 
war had been proclaimed among the wits concerning Johnson’s 
“ Life of Lord Lyttelton,” and which a whole tribe of blwes, with 
Mrs. Montagu at their head, had vowed to execrate and revenge. 
Mr. Pepys was one of Mrs. Montagu’s steadiest abettors; and this 
the Doctor knew, being determined to defend himself with the first 
of them he met; or rather to be the fierce assailant. Well, an 
occasion offered at last. ‘‘ In a long téte-d-téte which J accidentally 
had with Mr. Pepys before the company was assembled,” says Miss 
Burney, “he told me his apprehensions of an attack, and entreated 
me earnestly to endeavour to prevent it; modestly avowing he was 
no antagonist for Dr. Johnson; and yet declaring his personal friend- 
ship for Lord Lyttelton made him so much hurt by the ‘ Life,’ that 
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he feared he could not discuss the matter without a quarrel, which, 


especially in the house of Mrs. Thrale, he wished to avoid.” Miss 
Burney continues :— 


It was, however, utterly impossible for me to serve him. I could have 
stopped Mrs. Thrale with ease, and Mr. Seward with a hint, had either of 
them begun the subject; but unfortunately, in the middle of dinner, it 
was begun by Dr. Johnson himself, to oppose whom, especially as he spoke 
with great anger, would have been madness and folly. Never before have 
I seen Dr. Johnson speak with so much passion. ‘‘ Mr. Pepys,” he cried, 
in a voice the most enraged, ‘‘I understand you are offended by my ‘ Life 
of Lord Lyttelton.’ What is it you have to say against it? Come forth, 
man! Here am I, ready to answer any charge you can bring!’”—* No 
sir,’ cried Mr. Pepys, “‘ not at present; I must beg leave to decline the 
subject. I told Miss Burney before dinner that I hoped it would not be 
started.” I was quite frightened to hear my own name mentioned ina 
debate which began so seriously ; but Dr. Johnson made not to this any 
answer: he repeated his attack and his challenge, and a violent disputation 
ensued, in which this great but mortal man did, to own the truth, appear 
unreasonably furious and grossly severe. Mr. Pepys meantime never 
appeared to so much advantage; he preserved his temper, uttered all that 
belonged merely to himself with modesty, and all that more immediately 
related to Lord Lyttelton with spirit. Indeed, Dr. Johnson, in the very 
midst of the dispute, had the candour and liberality to make him a personal 
compliment, by saying—“ Sir, all that you say, while you are vindicating 
one who cannot thank you, makes me only think better of 7 than I ever 
did before. Yet still I think you do me wrong,” &c. &c. * * One happy 
circumstance, however, attended the quarrel, “which was the presence of 
Mr. Cator, who would by no means be prevented talking himself, either 
by reverence to Dr. Johnson, or ignorance of the subject in question. To 
give a specimen—one speech will do for a thousand. ‘‘ As to this question 
of Lord Lyttelton, I can’t speak to it to the purpose, as I have not read 
his ‘ Life,’ for I have only read the ‘ Life of Pope;’ I have got the books 
though, for I sent for them last week, and they came to me on Wednesday, 
and then I began them; but I have not yet read ‘Lord Lyttelton.’ 
‘Pope’ I have begun, and that is what Iam now reading. But what I 
have to say about Lord Lyttelton is this: Mr. Seward says that Lord 
sLyttelton’s steward dunned Mr. Shenstone for his rent, by which I under- 
stand he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s. Well, if he was a tenant of 
Lord Lyttelton’s, why should not he pay his rent ” 


The conflict was prolonged, but Mr. C. at length proved a cooler 
and a sedative :— 


Mr. Cator had the book in his hand, and was reading the “ Life of 
Lyttelton,” that he might better, he said, understand the cause, though not 
a creature cared if he had never heard of it. Mr. Pepys came up to me 
and said,—‘‘ Just what I had so much wished to avoid! I have been 
crushed in the very onset.” I could make him no answer, for Dr. John- 
son immediately called him off, and harangued and attacked him with a 
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vehemence and continuity that quite concerned both Mrs. Thrale and 
myself, and that made Mr. Pepys, at last, resolutely silent, however called 
upon. This now grew more unpleasant than ever; till Mr. Cator, having 
some time studied his book, exclaimed—‘‘ What I am now going to say, as 
I have not yet read the ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton’ quite through, must be 
considered as being only said aside, because what I am going to say——”’ 
“JT wish, sir,” cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ it had been all said aside; here is too 
much about it, indeed, and I should be very glad to hear no more of it.” 
The speech, which she made with great spirit and dignity, had an admirable 
effect. Everybody was silenced. 


What a contrast do the two ladies, now to be presented, form to 
Mr. Crutchley? The diarist is at one of Mrs. Paradise’s parties, 
where she is introduced to two sisters, Lady Say and Sele, and 
Lady Hawke. The former “ scems pretty near fifty—at least 
turned forty ; her head was full of feathers, flowers, jewels, and 
gew-gaws, and as high as Lady Archer’s; her dress was trimmed 
with beads, silver, Persian sashes, and all sort of fine fancies; her 
face is thin and fiery, and her whole manner spoke a lady all alive.” 
Lady S. S. was particularly happy on seeing Miss Burney, in order 
to introduce her to Lady H., who ‘‘ has written a novel; so you are 
sister authoresses. A most elegant thing it is, I assure you; almost 
as pretty as yours, only not quite so elegant.” After a good deal 
more of this sensible sort of criticism, the little lioness is conducted 
to Lady H. ‘ Miss Burney, ma’am, the authoress of ‘Evelina.’ ”’ 
“Lady Hawke arose and curtsied. She is much younger than her 
sister, and rather pretty; extremely languishing, delicate, and 
pathetic; apparently accustomed to be reckoned the genius of the 
family, and well content to be looked upon as a creature dropt from 
the clouds.” Here follows a little more of the genius of the 
family — 


Yes, I really can’t help writing,” said Lady Hawke. ‘‘One has great 
pleasure in writing the things; has not one, Miss Burney?” ‘ Y—e—s, 
ma'am.” ‘But your novel,” cried Lady Say and Sele, “is in such a style ! 
—so elegant! 1 am vastly glad you made it end happily. I hate a novel 
that don’t end happy.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Lady Hawke, with a languid smile, 
“‘T was vastly glad when she married Lord Orville. I was sadly afraid it 
would not have been.” ‘* My sister intends,” said Lady Say and Sele, 
‘to print her ‘Mausoleum’ just for her own friends and acquaintances.” 
“Yes,” said Lady Hawke; “I have never printed yet.” ‘I saw Lady 
Hawke’s name,” quoth I to my first friend, “ ascribed to the play of 
‘ Variety.’ ‘ Did you, indeed?” cried Lady Say, in an ecstacy.— 
‘Sister! do you know Miss Burney saw your name in the newspapers, 
about the play!” ‘Did she?” said Lady Hawke, smiling complacently. 
‘ But I really did not write it; I never wrote a play in my life.” ‘ Well,” 
cried Lady Say, ‘‘ but do repeat that sweet part that I am so fond of—you 
know what | mean; Miss Burney must hear it,—out of your novel, you 
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know!” Lady H. ‘No, I can’t; I have forgot it.” Lady S. ‘Ob, no, 
I am sure you have not; I insist upon it.” Lady H. “ But I know you 
can repeat it yourself; you have so fine a memory—TI am sure you can 
repeat it.”’ Lady S. ‘‘Oh, but I should not do it justice, that’s all,—I 
should not do it justice!” Lady Hawke then bent forward, and repeated, 
*« If, when he made the declaration of his love, the sensibility that beamed 
in his eyes was felt in his heart, what pleasing sensations and soft alarms 
might not that tender avowal awaken!” ‘‘ And from what, ma’am,”’ cried 
I, astonished, and imagining I had mistaken them, “is this taken ?” 
‘‘ From my sister’s novel!” answered the delighted Lady Say and Sele, 
expecting my raptures to be equal to her own; “‘it’s in the ‘Mausoleun,’ 
did not you know that? Well, I can’t think how you can write these 
sweet novels! And it’s all just like that part. Lord Hawke, himself, 
says it’s all poetry. For my part, I’m sure I never could write so, I 
suppose, Miss Burney, you are producing another—a’n’t you?” ‘No, 
ma’am.” ‘*Qh, I dare say you are, I dare say you are writing one at 
this very minute !”’ 


We shift to another scene, and to other groups. We are now at 
Miss Monckton’s assembly. Miss M. was the daughter of “ the 
old Dowager Lady Galway,” both of whom lived “ina noble house 
in Charles-street, Berkeley-square.” Dr. Johnson was there, and 
Burke, and Reynolds, and many others of smaller renown, but 


prouder birth. Says the Doctor to Mr. Metcalfe :— 


‘It is you, is it, that are engrossing her thus?’’ ‘‘ He’s jealous,” said 
Mr. Metcalfe, dryly. ‘‘ How these people talk of Mrs. Siddons!”’ said the 
Doctor. ‘I came hither in full expectation of hearing no name but the 
name I love and pant to hear—when from one corner to another they are 
talking of that jade Mrs. Siddons! till, at last wearied out, I went yonder 
into a corner, and repeated to myself Burney! Burney! Burney! Burney!” 
** Ay, sir,” said Mr. Metcalfe, ‘‘ yon should have carved it upon the trees.” 
‘** Sir, had there been any trees, so I should; but, being none, I was con- 
tent to carve it upon my heart.” Soon after the parties changed again, 
and young Mr. Burke came and sat by me. He is a very civil and oblig- 
ing, and a sensible and agreeable young man. _I was occasionally spoken 
to afterwards by strangers, both men and women, whom I could not find 
out, though they called me by my name as if they had known me all my 
life. Old Lady Galway trotted from her corner, in the middle of the 
evening, and leaning her hands upon the backs of two chairs, put her little 
round head through two fine high dressed ladies on purpose to peep at me, 
and then trotted back to her place! Ha, ha! Miss Monckton now came 
to us again, and I congratulated her upon her power in making Dr. John- 
son sit in a group; upon which she immediately said to him—“ Sir, Miss 
Burney says you like best to sit inacircle.” ‘* Does she ?” said he, laugh- 
ing; ‘* Ay, never mind what she says. Don’t you know she is a writer of 
romances?” ‘* Yes, that I do, indeed!’’ said Miss Monckton, and every 
one joined in a laugh that put me horribly out of countenance. “She 
may write romances and speak truth,” said my dear Sir Joshua, who, as 
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well as young Burke, and Mr. Metcalfe, and two strangers, joined now 
in our little party. ‘* But, indeed, Dr. Johnson,” said Miss Monckton, 
‘you must see Mrs. Siddons. Won’t you see her in some fine part ?”— 
“Why, if I must, madam, I have no choice.” ‘She says, sir, she shall be 
very much afraid of you.” ‘‘ Madam, that cannot be true.” ‘‘ Not true,” 
cried Miss Monckton, staring, ‘‘ yes, it is.” ‘‘It cannot be, madam.” — 
‘But she said so to me; I heard her say it myself.” ‘* Madam, it is not 


possible ! remember, therefore, in future, that even fiction should be 


supported by probability.” Miss Monckton looked all amazement, but 
insisted upon the truth of what she had said. ‘1 do not believe, madam,” 
said he, warmly, “‘she knows my name.” ‘Qh, that is rating her too 
low,” said a gentleman stranger. ‘‘ By not knowing my name,” continued 
he, “I do not mean so literally; but that, when she sees it abused ina 
newspaper, she may possibly recollect that she has seen it abused in a 
newspaper before.”’ ‘* Well, sir,” said Miss Monckton, ‘‘ but you must see 
her for all this.” ‘* Well, madam, if you desire it, I will go. See her, I 
shall not, nor hear her; but I'll go, and that will do. The last time I 
was at a play, I was ordered there by Mrs. Abingdon, or Mrs. Somebody, 
I do not well remember who; but I placed myself in the middle of the 
first row of the front boxes, to show that when I was called, I came.”’ I 
felt myself extremely awkward about going away, not choosing, as it was 
my first visit, to take French leave, and hardly knowing how to lead the 
way alone among so many strangers. At last, and with the last, I made 
my attempt. A large party of ladies arose at the same time, and I tripped 
after them; Miss Monckton, however, made me come back, for she said I 
must else wait in the other room till those ladies’ carriages drove away. 
When I returned, Sir Joshua came and desired he might convey me home ; 
I declined the offer, and he pressed it a good deal, drolly saying—‘‘ Why, 
I am old enough, a’n’t I?” And when he found me stout, he said to Dr. 
Johnson—* Sir, is not this very hard? Nobody thinks me very young, yet 
Miss Burney won’t give me the privilege of age in letting me see her 
home. She says I a’n’t old enough.” I had never said any such thing. 
“Ay, sir,” said the Doctor, “did I not tell you she was a writer of 
romances ?” 


It is painful to read at a period not distant from Miss Monckton’s 
assembly, that Mr. Metcalfe was the only person out of Mrs. 
Thrale’s house who voluntarily communicated with Boanerges. “‘ He 
has been,” we are told, “in a terrible severe humour of late, and 
has really frightened all the people, till they almost ran from him. 
To me only, I think, he is now kind, for Mrs. Thrale fares worse 
than any body. ’Tis very strange, and very melancholy, that he will 
not a little more accommodate his manners and language to those 
of other people. He likes Mr. Metcalfe, however, and so do I, for 
he is very clever, and entertaining when he pleases. Poor Dr. 
Delap confessed to us, that the reason he now came so seldom, 
though he formerly almost lived with us when at this place, was his 


being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. And the other day, 
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Mr. Selwyn having refused an invitation from Mr. Hamilton to 
meet the Doctor because he preferred being here upon a day when 
he was out, suddenly rose at the time he was expected to return, 
and said he must run away, ‘for he feared the Doctor would call 
him to account.’” But we must not conclude without some notices 
that will force our readers to part with the lexicographer, not only 
as friends, but reverential admirers. In the mean time, here is 
another oddity. How many and diversified were the studies which 
Miss Burney had at command for her novels ! 


I had afterwards a whispering communication with Mrs. Reynolds, 
which made me laugh, from her excessive oddness and absurdity. It 
began about Chessington. She expressed her wonder how I could have 
passed so much time there. 1 assured her that with my own will 1 should 
pass much more time there, as I know no place where | had more, if so 
much, happiness. 

‘* Well, bless me!” cried she, holding up her hands, “ and all this vari- 
ety comes from only one man! That’s strange, indeed, for, by what I can 
make out, there’s nothing but that one Mr. Quip there !” 

** Mr. Crisp,” said I, ‘‘ is, indeed, the only man ; but there are also two 
ladies, very dear friends of mine, who live there constantly.” 

‘What! and they neither of them married that Mr. , that same gen- 
tleman ?” 

** No, they never married anybody ; they are single, and so is he.” 

‘* Well, but if he is so mighty agreeable,” said she, holding her finger 
up to her nose most significantly, ‘‘ can you tell me how it comes to pass 
he should never have got a wife in all this time ?” 

There was no answering this but by grinning; but I thought how my 
dear Kitty would again have called her the old sifter. She afterwards 
told me of divers most ridiculous distresses she had been in with Mrs. 
Montagu and Mrs. Ord. ‘1 had the most unfortunate thing in the world 
happen to me,” she said, *‘ about Mrs. Montagu, and I always am in some 
distress or misfortune with that lady. She did me the honour to invite 
me to dine with her last week,—and I am sure there is nobody in the 
world can be more obliged to Mrs. Montagu for taking such notice of any 
body ;—but just when the day came I was so unlucky as to be ill, 
and that, you know, made it quite improper to go to dine with Mrs. 
Montagu, for fear of any disagreeable consequences. So this vexed me 
very much, for I had nobody to send to her that was proper to appear 
before Mrs. Montagu; for, to own the truth, you must know I have 
no servant but a maid, and I could not think of sending such a per- 
son to Mrs. Montagu. So I thought it best to send a chairman, and to 
tell him only to ring at the bell, and to wait for no answer; because 
then the porter might tell Mrs. Montagu my servant brought the note, 
for the porter could not tell but he might be my servant. But my maid 
was so stupid, she took the shilling I gave her for the chairman, and went 
to a green-shop, and bid the woman send somebody with the note, and 
she left the shilling with her; so the green-woman, I suppose, thought 
she might keep the shilling, and instead of sending a chairman she sent 
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her own errand-girl ; and she was all dirt and rags. But this is not all ; 
for, when the girl got to the house, nothing would serv e her but she would 
ive the note to Mrs. Montagu, and wait for an answer; so then, you 
know, Mrs. Montagu saw this ragged green-shop girl. I was never so 
shocked in my life, for, when she brought me back the note I knew at once 
how it all was. Only think what a mortification, to have Mrs. Montagu 
see such a person as that! She must think it very odd of me indeed to 
send a green-shop girl to such a house as hers!” Now for a distress 
equally grievous with Mrs. Ord :—‘‘ You must know Mrs. Ord called on 
me the other day when I did not happen to be dressed; so I had a very 
pretty sort of a bed-gown, like a jacket, hanging at the fire, and I had on 
a petticoat, with a border on it of the same pattern; but the bed-gown I 
thought was damp, and I was in a hurry to go down to Mrs. Ord, so | 

would not stay to dry it, but went down in another bed-gown, and put my 

cloak on. But only think what Mrs. Ord must think of it, for I have 

since thought she must suppose I had no gown on at all, for you must. 
know my cloak was so long it only showed the petticoat.” —‘ I am always,” 

said she, ‘* out of luck with Mrs. Ord; for another time, when she came, 

there happened to be a great slop on the table; so, while the maid was 

going to the door, I took up a rag that 1 had been wiping my pencils with, 

for I had been painting, and I wiped the table; but as she got up stairs 

before I had put it away, I popped a white handkerchief upon it. How- 

ever, while we were talking, I thought my handkerchief looked like a litter 

upon the table, and, thinks I, Mrs. Ord will think it very untidy, for she 

is all neatness, so I whisked ft into my pocket; but I quite forgot the rag 

with the paint on it. So, when she was gone—bless me !—there I saw it 

was sticking out of my pocket, in full sight. Only think what a slut Mrs. 

Ord must think me, to put a dishclout in my pocket !” 


Miss Burney’s introduction to the royal service, and to royalty, 
constitutes an important event in her Diary, and furnishes notices 
of peculiar interest. Here is an account of certain schoolings pre- 
vious to an interview with the royal family :— 


‘I do beg of you,” said dear Mrs. Delany, “ when the Queen or the 
King speaks to you, not to answer with mere monosyllables. The Queen 
often complains to me of the difficulty with which she can get any conver- 
sation; as she not only always has to start the subjects, but, commonly, 
entirely to support them: and she says there is nothing she so much loves 
as conversation, and nothing she finds so hard to get. She is always best 
pleased to have the answers that are made her, lead on to further discourse, 
Now, as I know she wishes to be acquainted with you, and converse with 
you, [ do really entreat you not to draw back from her, nor to stop con- 
versation with only answering yes or no.’ This was a most tremendous 
injunction; however, I could not but promise her I would do the best I 
could. To this, nevertheless, she readily agreed, that if, upon entering the 
room, they should take no notice of me, I might quietly retire; and that, 
believe me, will not be very slowly. They cannot find me in this house 
without knowing who I am, and therefure, they can be at no loss whether 
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to speak to me or not from incertitude. In the midst of all this, the 
Queen came. I heard the thunder at the door, and, panic-struck, away 
flew all my resolutions and agreements, and away after them flew JI, 
Don’t be angry, my dear father—I would have stayed if I could, and I 
meant to stay ; but when the moment came, neither my preparations nor 
intentions availed, and I arrived at my own room, ere I well knew I had 
left the drawing-room ; and, quite breathless, between the race I ran with 
Miss Port, and the joy of escaping, Mrs. Delany, though a little vexed at 
the time, was not afterwards, when she found the Queen very much dis- 
pirited, by a relapse of the poor Princess Elizabeth. She inquired if I had 
returned, and hoped I now came to make a longer stay. 


Again :— 


After dinner, while Mrs. Delany was left alone, as usual, to take a little 
rest—for sleep it but seldom proves—Mr. B. Dewes, his little daughter, 
Miss Port, and myself, went into the drawing-room ; and here, while, to 
pass the time, I was amusing the little girl with teaching her some Christ- 
mas games, in which her father and cousin joined, Mrs. Delany came in. 
We were all in the middle of the room, and in some confusion, but she had 
but just come up to us to inquire what was going forward, and I was 
disentangling myself from Miss Dewes, to be ready to fly off if any one 
knocked at the street-door, when the door of the drawing-room was again 
opened, and a large man, in deep mourning, appeared at it, entering and 
shutting it himself without speaking. A ghost could not more have scared 
me, when I discovered, by its glitter on the black, a star. The general 
disorder had prevented his being seen, except by myself, who was always 
on the watch, till Miss P——, turning round, exclaimed, ‘‘ The King !— 
Aunt, the King!” O mercy! thought I, that I were but out of the room, 
which way shall I escape? and how pass him unnoticed? There is but 
the single door at which he entered, in the room! Every one scampered 
out of the way: Miss P—— to stand next the door; Mr. Bernard Dewes 
to a corner opposite it; his little girl clung to me; and Mrs. Delany 
advanced to meet his majesty, who, after quietly looking on till she saw 
him, approached, and inquired how she did. He then spoke to Mr. 
Bernard, whom he had already met two or three times here. I had now 
retreated to the wall, and purposed gliding softly, though speedily, out of 
the room; but before I had taken a single step, the King, in a loud 
whisper to Mrs. Delany, said, “Is that Miss Burney ?”—and on her 
answering, “‘ Yes, sir,” he bowed, and with a countenance of the most per- 
fect good humour, came close up to me. <A most profound reverence on 
my part arrested the progress of my intended retreat. ‘‘ How long have 
you been come back, Miss Burney?” ‘‘ Two days, sir.” Unluckily he 
did not hear me, and repeated his question; and whether the second time 
he heard me or not, I don’t know; but he made a little civil inclination of 
his head, and went back to Mrs. Delany. He insisted she should sit 
down, though he stood himself; and began to give her an account of the 
Princess Elizabeth, who once again was recovering, and trying, at present, 
James’s powders. She had been blooded, he said, twelve times in this last 
fortnight, and had lost seventy-five ounces of blood, besides undergoing 
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blistering and other discipline. He spoke of her illness with the strongest 
emotion, and seemed quite filled with concern for her danger and suffer- 
ings. Mrs. D. next inquired for the younger children. They had all, he 
said, the hoopingcough, and were soon to be removed to Kew. ‘Not,’ 
added he, ‘‘for any other reason than change of air for themselves; though 
I am pretty certain I have never had the distemper myself, and the Queen 
thinks she has not had it either :—we shall take our chance. When the 
two eldest had it, I sent them away, and would not see them till it was 
over; but now there are so many of them, that there would be no end to 
separations, so I let it take its course.” Mrs. Delany expressed a good 
deal of concern at his running this risk; but he laughed at it, and said, he 
was much more afraid of catching the rheumatism, which has been threat- 
ening one of his shoulders lately. However, he added, he should hunt the 
next morning, in defiance of it, A good deal of talk then followed about 
his own health, and the extreme temperance by which he preserved it. 
The fault of his constitution, he said, was a tendency to excessive fat, 
which he kept, however, in order, by the most vigorous exercise, and the 
strictest attention to simple diet. When Mrs. Delany was beginning to 
praise his forbearance, he stopped her: ‘‘ No, no,” he cried, ‘‘’ tis no virtue ; 
I only prefer eating plain and little to growing diseased and infirm.” 


Much more of a like homely and agreeable nature is to be found 
in the diarist’s notices of the royal family ; but we must close with 
our promised Johnsoniana :— 


Last Thursday, Nov. 25th, my father set me down at Bolt-court, while 
he went on upon business. I was anxious to again see poor Dr. Johnson, 
who has had terrible health since his return from Lichfield. He let me in, 
though very ill. He was alone, which I much rejoiced at; for I had a 
longer and more satisfactory conversation with him than I have had for 
many months. He was in rather better spirits, too, than I have lately 
seen him; but he told me he was going to try what sleeping out of town 
might do for him. ‘I remember,” said he, ‘‘ that my wife, when she was 
near her end, poor woman, was also advised to sleep out of town; and 
when she was carried to the lodgings that had been prepared for her, she 
complained that the staircase was in very bad condition—for the plaster 
was beaten off the walls in many places. ‘ Oh,’ said the man of the house, 
‘that’s nothing but by the knocks against it of the coffins of the poor 
souls that have died in the lodgings !’” He laughed, though not without 
apparent secret anguish, in telling me this. I felt extremely shocked, but 
willing to confine my words at least to the literal story, I only exclaimed 
against the unfeeling absurdity of such a confession. ‘‘ Such a confes~- 
sion,” cried he, ‘‘ to a person then coming to try his lodging for her health, 
contains, indeed, more absurdity than we can well lay our account for.”— 
I had seen Miss T. the day before. ‘ So,” said he, “did I.” I then 
said—** Do you ever, sir, hear from her mother?” ‘‘ No,” cried he, “‘ nor 
write to her. I drive her quite from my mind. If I meet with one of 
her letters, I burn it instantly. I have burnt all I can find. I never 
speak of her, and I desire never to hear of her more. I drive her, as I 
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said, wholly from my mind.” Yet, wholly to change this discourse, I 
gave him a history of the Bristol milk-woman, and told him the tales I 
had heard of her writing so wonderfully, though she had read nothing but 
Young and Milton; ‘ though those,” I continued, “‘ could never possibly, 
I should think, be the first authors with anybody. Would children under- 
stand them ?—and grown people who have not read, are children in litera- 
ture.” ‘ Doubtless,” said he, ‘* but there is nothing so little comprehended 
among mankind as what is genius. They give to it all, when it can be but 
a part. Genius is nothing more than knowing the use of tools; but there 
must be tools for it to use ; a man who has spent all his life in this room 
will give a very poor account of what is contained in the next.” ‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir; yet there is such a thing as invention. Shakspeare could 
never have seen a Caliban.” ‘*‘No; but he had seen a man, and knew, 
therefore, how to vary himto a monster. A man who would draw a mon- 
strous cow, must first know what a cow commonly is; or how can he tell 
that to give her an ass’s head or an elephant’s tusk will make her mon- 
strous? Suppose you show me aman who is a very expert carpenter; 
another will say he was born to be a carpenter—but what if he had never 
seen any wood? Let two men, one with genius, the other with none, look 
at an overturned wagon :—he who has no genius, will think of the wagon 
only as he sees it, overturned, and walk on; he who has genius, will 
paint it to himself before it was overturned,—standing still, and moving 
on, and heavy loaded, and empty; but both must see the wagon, to 
think of it at all.”” How just and true all this, my dear Susy! He then 
animated, and talked on, upon this milk-woman, upon a once as famous 
shoemaker, and upon our immortal Shakspeare, with as much fire, spirit, 
wit, and truth of criticism and judgment, as ever yet I have heard him, 
How delightfully bright are his faculties, though the poor and infirm 
machine that contains them seems alarmingly giving way! Yet, all bril- 
liant as he was, I saw him growing worse, and offered to go, which, for the 
first time I ever remember, he did not oppose; but, most kindly pressing 
both my hands, ‘ Be not,” he said, in a voice of even tenderness, ‘‘be not 
longer in coming again for my letting you go now.” I assured him I 
would be the sooner, and was running off, but he called me back, ina 
solemn voice, and in a manner the most energetic, said, ‘‘ Remember me 
in your prayers!” J longed to ask him to remember me, but did not dare, 
I gave him my promise, and, very heavily indeed, I left him. Great, good, 
and excellent that he is, how short a time will he be our boast! Ah, my 
dear Susy, I see he is going! This winter will never conduct him toa 
more genial season here! Elsewhere, who shall hope a fairer! 1 wish I 
had bid him pray for me. 


Again :-—— 


I have been a second time to see poor Dr. Johnson, and both times he 
was too ill to admit me. I know how very much worse he must be ; for 
when I saw him last, which was the morning before I went to Norbury, he 
repeatedly, and even earnestly, begged me to come to him again, and to 
see him both as soon and as often as I could. I am told by Mr. Hoole, 
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that he inquired of Dr. Brocklesby if he thought it likely he might live six 
weeks; and the doctor’s hesitation, saying—No—he has been more deeply 
depressed than ever. Fearing death as he does, no one can wonder. Why 
he should fear it, all may wonder. He sent me down yesterday, by a 
clergyman who was with him, the kindest of messages ; and I hardly know 
whether I ought to go to him again or not; though I know stil] less why 
I say so, for go again I both must and shall. One thing, his extreme 
dejection of mind considered, has both surprised and pleased me: he has 
now constantly an amanuensis with him, and dictates to him such compo- 
sitions, particularly Latin and Greek, as he has formerly made, but repeated 
to his friends without ever committing to paper. This, 1 hope, will not 
only gratify his survivors, but serve to divert him. The good Mr. Hoole 
and equally good Mr. Sastres attend him, rather as nurses than friends ; 
for they sit whole hours by him, without even speaking to him. He will 
not, it seems, be talked to—at least, very rarely. At times, indeed, he 
reanimates; but it is soon over, and he says of himself, “I am now like 
Macbeth,—question enrages me.” My father saw him once while I was 
away, and carried Mr. Burke with him, who was desirous of paying his 
respects to him once more in person. He rallied a little while they were 
there; and Mr. Burke, when they left him, said to my father, ‘* His work 
is almost done; and well has he done it !” 


One sentence more :— 


“Dec. 20th.—This day was the ever-honoured, ever-lamented Dr. 
Johnson committed to the earth. Oh, how sada day tome! My father 
attended, and so did Charles. I could not keep my eyes dry all day; nor 
can I now, in the recollecting it; but let me pass over what to mourn is 
now so vain !” 


It is late in the day to pronounce any opinion of Madame 
D’Arblay’s novels; but a word may be said ere dismissing this 
second volume of her Diary and Letters, for the ears of our younger 
readers, who may chance to hear her works mentioned in the list of 
standards of the old school. Quick, but limited observation, and 
spirited dialogue, are her excellences. But then her observation 
is superficial, she has little passion, and her characters are carica- 
tures, or are only touched off as seen in one light, and as known by 
one feature; and, therefore, when she gets hold of a novelty, or a 
striking variety, which she readily does, she only protracts and pro- 
longs your view of that single point, from beginning to end. She 
marks distinctly external oddities and palpable attectations, but 
dips not to the sources of these peculiarities so as to discover and 
lay hold of the main-spring of all that is outwardly characteristic. 
With regard to her dialogue, again, with all its spirit and cleverness, 
and although kept up consistently with the first display of each of 
the distinct speakers, we have it just so much elongated, and so 
often repeated as the author’s talent for smartness and taste for 
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repartee were inclined to be indulged, without obedience to nature 
or the necessity of the story. In fact, her stories are tedious, have 
little of truth in them, and might (according to the principles pursued) 
have been extended to twice of any of her five volumes, or have 
ended with the first of them. In a word, when Miss Burney, when 
Madame ‘D’Arblay undertook to picture life, and to satirize follies, 
she had an artificial and conventional theory of proprieties of her 
own, which not only appears to have required that her heroes and 
heroines should be constantly running into cross purposes, without 
any assignable reason, and thus kept asunder for a specified time, 
but that some punctilio of quite an inadequate nature, should often 
be the bar to reconciliation and union. ‘Thus it was that she con- 
trived to carry out her fictions to a wearisome length, and generally 
failed after all to impress a deep sinking lesson, or evolve a high- 
souled sentiment. She was clever, accomplished, and finely culti- 
vated; but she was not a genius. 





Art. VII.— What to Teach and How to Teach it: so that the Child may 
become a Wise and Good Man. By Henry Mayuew. Smith. 


Part I. of a treatise on education, and treating of the ‘‘ Cultiva- 
tion of the Intellect ;” two parts more being promised, the second 
having for its subject ‘‘ the Cultivation of Morality,” the third, ‘the 
Cultivation of Prudence.” ‘There are several things worthy of par- 
ticular notice about this publication. We may commence with 
mentioning that the portion before us extends only to forty-four 
pages; and yet its double columns are so closely printed, and so 
honestly filled with letterpress, that, according to a very general 
practice in getting up books, a neat volume might have been con- 
structed out of it. This circumstance alone shows that the author 
has not had a single eye towards the business of book-manufactur- 
ing; and the reader’s conviction that a higher motive has been che- 
rished, will be strengthened when it is perceived that the publica- 
tion may be had for one shilling. Some books, however, are dear 
at any price; others are worse than worthless. The question there- 
fore now is, what is the character, what the nature of the contents 
of Mr. Mayhew’s treatise on “ the cultivation of the intellect?” 
Perhaps before uttering a judgment, it will be as well to let him 
show himself, or be heard, where he starts. Accordingly we quote 
two or three paragraphs from the second of his thirty-nine chapters. 


The subject is, “* What is Reading and Writing ?”— 


Writing is the art of describing certain figures symbolical of the sounds 
used by man, as signs to convey his sensations, thoughts, and emotions, to 
others ; reading, the act of translating those figures into the sounds of 
which they are the symbols. What miracles are wrought in our simplest 
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acts! How vulgar, and yet how marvellous, is writing! or “‘ putting down 
words upon paper,” as it is commonly called—words! which are without 
form and substance! impalpable as moonshine! thoughts wrapt in air! 
ethereal couriers from mind to mind! volatile as lightning! short-lived as 
an instant! and yet we transfix them, drag them from the air of which they 
are part, and render that which is by nature as transient as time, as per- 
manent as space; giving figure to what the wildest imagination cannot 
conceive to be figured; sketching sound; making the voice visible, and 
the eye to hear. It is the distillation of thought! Even as we write our 
mind runs liquid through our pen; the very ink grows eloquent, discours- 
ing like the waters of a brook as it flows along the page; the quill (the 
sage’s tongue) speaks like a living thing, and the clear paper mirrors each 
thought, as it flits across our brain, as a lake reflects each cloud that 
traverses the sky. Consummate art! that can give mind to matter, sense 
to the insensate. The dull sheet lies before us, blank as an infant’s brain! 
A few magic marks are made upon its surface and, lo! it lives, it feels, it 
thinks! A human intellect speaks from out of it; the mind is painted on 
it like a landscape; idea after idea glides pictured before our eyes; the 
diorama of thought—of thought, which (to use the words of D’Alembert) 
‘sees so many things so distant, and yet cannot see itself which is so 
near.” 

Nor is the act of reading a whit less wonderful. We glance at a few 
fantastic figures, and the inmost recesses of another’s soul are instantly re- 
vealed to us; the secret processes of his mind are laid bare to us like so 
much clockwork: we see him think, and look, as it were, into his very 
conscience. We cast our eyes along a series of grotesque cyphers, and lo! 
the absent are with us; the past becomes the present ; the dead are brought 
to life. Space melts, and Time rolls backwards: Death no longer kills. 
One word, and the gates of the grave are flung back, and the long-de- 
ceased start into life, as Lazarus did of old when Jesus spoke. See, here 
is what we call a book: what is it really—in itself—physically, what but 
a sundry collection of scraps of paper, tattooed with curious characters ? 
Has it voice, soul, intellect, imagination? No! it is a dull lump of sense- 
less matter—barren as so much granite—thoughtless as the rags from 
which it sprang. What is it mentally ? What, when looked upon by those 
skilled in its magic mysteries? The works of William Shakspere! the 
heart’s historian! nature’s evangelist! It is the sacred urn treasuring that 
part of him which could never die—the mausoleum of his immortal mind. 
To lift back the cover, is as it were to roll the stone from before the sepul- 
chre, and to see him rise again in all his native glory. These leaves are 
but the scented cerementsembalming his precious fancy—these characters but 
sO many mystic symbols telling of his high ability. Here is a page covered 
with strange cyphers, (cyphers which are in themselves only little lines of 
ink,) and yet which, contemplated by the mind, become a garden of most 
beauteous flowers, in which dwell fairies, honey fragrance, and all the rosy 
riches of luxurious imagination. Cast but the eye on this, and you shall 
think as he thought, feel as he felt, dream as he dreamt, two hundred years 
ago. His spirit shall be with yours, and yours with his, mingling like 
two rivers. You shall fly with him beyond all space, and look into the 
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bright world of fancy; you shall see with him the springs and movements 
of the planets. And yet what is there to connect us living with him dead? 
What but these mystic characters, and that wonderful little orb the eye? 
These are the links which bind him to us—these the spells which can win 
him back to life and song, though the hand and all of him that penned 
them be crumbled into dust ; nay, though part of that very dust be cling- 
ing, as if in fond remembrance, around the pages that it glorified. 

This system of perpetual transmigration, which was but a fable, as be- 
lieved by Pythagoras, becomes reality,’ it has been happily remarked, 
“applied to the soul and its feelings in connexion with literature. This 
is indeed the true metempsychosis by which the poet and the sage spread 
their emotions and conceptions from breast to breast; and so may be said 
to extend their existence through an ever-changing immortality.” That 
strange illusion, the mirror of ink, of which travellers in Egypt speak with 
so much wonder, and which, on being looked into, presents to the sight 
the apparition of whomsoever the Magi may command, is no longer a 
juggle as shown in that most common, and yet most amazing of all arts, 
reading. There truly is the ink a magic mirror, in which we have but to 
look, not only to behold the form, but to hear the voice, nay, to imbibe 
the very passions of those whom the wizard writer would conjure to our 
view. In this the mother sees and listens to her absent child ; in this, the 
lover gazes once more upon the darling features of her whom Fate has 
severed from his sight; in this, the lonely widow looks, and hears again 
the counsellings of him whose voice the grave has hushed; and, poring 
into this, the student sits and communes with the glorious dead, while the 
long train of past events, in shadowy procession, sweep before his eyes. 


We presume that by the time our readers have come to the end 
of this extract, they will be ready to say, ‘“‘ Well, there is some 
substantial stuff here, some mind, some facts, however familiar, that 
are put into a more arresting shape than we have been in the habit 
of framing: we shall keep the writer’s company while he sustains 
himself after this fashion.” 

Mr. Mayhew’s design or effort has been, as he states in the adver- 
tisement, “ to deduce the subject, means, and olject of education, 
from the laws of mind ;” considering education “ rather as a science 
than an art; believing the philosophy of it to bear the same relation 
to mental philosophy, as the science of agricultural chemistry bears 
to that of chemistry in general.” Dr. Brown’s view of the laws of 
the human mind are those which he has chiefly followed; and the 
mode or style adopted is that which it has tet thoug ht will be 
more acceptable “to the advocates of precision than to the admirers 
of prettiness: in a word, to the logician than to the ittérateur.” 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the opinions and state- 
ments, and to copy out a few of the paragraphs, of this able and at 
times singular production; postponing certain observations of a 
more critical character, to the latter portion of the paper. 
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We have already shown how Mr. Mayhew can express himself 
with regard to the extraordinary nature of those ordinary arts, 
reading and writing; and whoever peruses the chapter to the close 
will find a good deal more that is equally striking, and quaintly 
illustrative of the benefits to be derived from each of these arts. 
He then goes on to expound his views with regard to education ; 
and happily lays down its grand principles, means and ends, as indi- 
cated and required by the circumstances in which we are placed by 
the constitution of the human mind, as well as by the character of 
our duties and the weighty importance of our destinies. He also 
pithily exposes some of the errors and absurdities of the existing 
systems of education; at the same time correcting the ideas attached 
to the common term. ‘This is his chapter on its meaning :— 


The term Education is compounded chiefly of two Latin words, ducere, 
to draw, and e, out; and, consequently (if uncorrupted), should, in its 
signification, refer to some such process. It still retains its original 
meaning, and accordingly conveys the idea of drawing out, extending or 
expanding some quality or thing expressed by the substantive which may 
succeed it. Thus, when we speak of the education of Man, we allude 
simply to the act of educing or expanding his nature. To educate a man 
is, therefore, literally, to bring out his manliness; to develope and 
strengthen, not any one attribute or accident of his constitution, but all 
those peculiar powers and qualities which make him, or rather distinguish 
him as Man. Now the peculiar faculties or distinctive properties of human 
nature, are evidently its intellectual and moral capacities. Man is pos- 
sessed of, and characterised by, not only understanding, but conscience. 
He can feel the rectitude and criminality of actions, as well as perceive the 
agreements and differences of things ; and it is, consequently, to the cul- 
tivation of those two specific qualities or characteristics of human nature, 
that the education of Man should always have reference. 

By the majority of persons, however, the phrase is understood as signi- 
fying the evolution of only one of these faculties. Education is commonly 
conceived to consist of, and the labours of the greater number of our 
instructors are accordingly directed to, solely the intellectualisation-of the 
subject. While, to many people, the term has not apparently even this 
limited construction; for (judging by the process adopted in several of 
our schools, and especially in those which are esteemed as among the best), 
it would seem that Education is thought, both by the tutors and parents of 
the scholars there, to lie almost entirely in what may be called the datini- 
sation of the being. Indeed, I am not acquainted with any system, whe- 
ther intended or not to intellectualise, that does positively anything else 
than parrotise the pupil. All our modes of instruction are framed 
apparently on the notion that the memory and the intellect are one and 
the same principle; when, perhaps, there are not two more distinct facul- 
ties appertaining to the mind. Remembrance is only the blind mill horse 
that sets the mechanism of thought in motion. Intelligence, the engine 
that divides, sifts, and prepares the mental nutriment. Learning seems to 
be to the pedagogues of the present day, synonymous with wisdom. 
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Grammar, one would imagine to constitute, in their opinion, the chief 
ingredient of genius, and a knowledge of the dead languages, the grand 
aim and end of existence; while to their classic eyes, Latin appears to be 
the true summum bonum, and Greek, the real ro cadoy of life. 

But even among the more intellectual of the class, Education seems, 
from what the pupils are taught, to be generally considered to have little 
or no reference to the moralisation of the being. We are to make a boy 
wiser, is the common notion of the object of instruction; but not better 
than he would otherwise become. There are many professed schools for 
the head, but none that I know for the heart. The classics, according to 
the popular opinion, are essential ; morality is only incidental to education. 
The New Testament, it is true, is studied in many classical establishments; 
but studied—for the Greek! The doctrines of Christianity (that vast 
system of ethics, which required a special life in order to be inculcated), 
are certainly taught in most infant academies; but taught—by a catechism! 
In fine, the main defect, nay, evil, of our present mode of education, lies 
in the fact that the chief object and tendency of all our instruction, is the 
formation of good scholars, rather than good men. ‘ The exaltation of 
talent and learning over virtue and religion,” as Channing has truly 
remarked, ‘‘is the great curse of the age.” 

-The prime source of this error is to me a profound and popular ignorance 
as to the nature and use of the intellect. Upon a sound knowledge of the 
functions and purport of the intellectual principle, together with its relation 
to the moral one, a correct system of mental cultivation can alone be 
founded ; for in Education, as in Chemistry, it is evident that we can 
operate with precision only by knowing the qualities and laws of the sub- 
jects of our operations. To acquire such knowledge, is, therefore, the first, 
and not the least important object, which, in an inquiry like the present, 
should engage our attention. 


This then is Mr. Mayhew’s primary and prominent idea, this the 
principle laid hold of by him, that education properly understood 
and conducted, is a bringing out, is a development of the faculties ; 
and that this should be done not only by aiding nature in her efforts 
towards perfection, but that we should follow her method of operat- 
ing upon the human, especially the juvenile mind ; that is, by pre- 
senting pleasing and interesting objects for emotion and thought, 
instead of mere words,—things instead of signs. 

He philosophizes at some length concerning the use and the 
functions of Intellect, and also as to what constitutes the Intellec- 
tualisation of a being. ‘ Our intellect is of real use only as far as it 
is made subservient to our moral disposition;” and hence, he con- 
cludes that this disposition must be properly developed and 
strengthened, previous to the cultivation of the understanding, in 
the being to be educated; so that the intellect may have a constant 
guide and pilot. As to the intellectualisation of a being, it is said 
to mean the eduction and expansion of intellect, together with the 
inculcation of a habit of intelligence; intelligence being the act of 
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perceiving and gathering the relations, or points of agreement 
and difference among the various objects in material or mental 
existence. 

But how is Intellectualisation to be effected? This is to be done 
by knowing and selecting what ought to be taught; viz. the laws 
of the Material, Mental, and Moral Universe, classes of science 
which Mr. Mayhew says are so very much overlooked in almost all 
the schools of the present day, that the pupils are “ instructed in 
every thing except these.” 

We must pass over what he has to state with regard to these 
three classes of science, their nature, scope, and uses; and go for- 
ward to a chapter belonging to that branch of the treatise which is 
concerned about ‘‘ How to Teach that which should be Taught.” 
The particular branch of the subject which we have to refer to, is 
“The means of Exciting Attention” on the part of the pupil. These 
means are set down as being of a nature to excite emotion, the 
emotion necessary to produce attention. Now, it is said, this may 
be done “‘ either by the prospect of some pain or pleasure attached 
to the performance or non-performance of the required task—or by 
the remembrance of the gratification before derived from the study 
of something similar to it—or by the perception of some novel and 
extraordinary circumstance connected with it.” The system that 
recognises and uses the excitement of attention through the mere 
love of knowledge itself and the remembered gratification which 
every new acquisition yielded; the system that relies also upon a 
feeling of curiosity, a desire to know the nature and circumstances 
of something novel and extraordinary to the inquirer, meets with 
our author’s approbation; whereas the system which operates by 
means of rewards and punishments, he sternly denounces. We 
extract his chapter on the prize and flogging system :— 


These are the great principles of education in our schools of the present 
day. The means generally resorted to is a prize ora flogging. I shall 
begin with the latter, because it is the more common, and certainly the 
more barbarous of the two. It shows the grossest ignorance of Man’s 
nature. I know no two places where the principles of human action are 
less studied and known—and yet none where they should be more—than 
in our schools and prisons. The birch is the great intellectual preceptor in 
the one—the gallows is the grand moral teacher in the other: both are 
branches of the same tree—the rod, indeed, may be said to be made of the 
twigs from which the gibbet is grown. Man has yet to learn to have faith 
in the greatness of the nature of his fellow-man. He has still to be made 
to feel, that Plato is but Nero with his natural sympathies more strongly 
educed, and that Nero is but Plato with his native selfishness more fully 
developed. But the birch is even more wrong than the gallows. Allow- 
ing corporal punishment to be justifiable, still it is most unjust to ill-use 
a boy for not attending to his task. To excite this attention is the whole 
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and sole duty of the teacher; and if, from the want of a proper knowledge 
of the means, he fail in so doing, it is surely ut who should be made to 
suffer—for undertaking and receiving a certain sum to do that of the very 
first principle of which he shows himself to be utterly ignorant. As an 
instrument of education, however, the birch is totally useless. The dread 
of it may direct the attention of the pupil for a while to the task, but it 
never can impress the matter, for any length of time, on the mind. That 
which we are forced to acquire through fear, we soon forget; but that 
which we learn with delight, lives in the brain for years. The rhymes 
learnt in the nursery are ever the greenest spots in memory’s waste; 
whereas, the task taught at school soon fades from our recollection. But 
the birch is not only useless—it is positively pernicious as an instrument 
of education. It associates pain with that with which the Great Author of 
human nature has connected intense pleasure—the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; and so creates in the pupil an habitual aversion to all study and 
contemplation. Thus it does a greater wrong to the man than it does to 
the child; it plucks out the natural and instinctive love of knowledge 
which God has planted in his heart ; it robs him of his noble birthright— 
his intellectuality ; it strips the man from the animal, and leaves him a 
naked beggar, as it were, in happiness, with nothing but his mere brute 
appetites and passions to depend upon. But the use of the birch inflicts a 
still severer injury upon the moral, than it does upon the intellectual, 
being. It makes fear a principle of action, and thus breeds habits of 
cunning, lying, and hypocrisy in the child, which can hardly fail to grow 
and strengthen with the man; it evokes and cherishes all the evil and 
malevolent impulses of our nature—anger, hatred, revenge—and the dark 
swarm of black and savage passions that spring up like giants from the 
dragon’s-tooth cruelty, and consequently crushes, in an equal degree, all 
those good and benevolent feelings that live and flourish on kindness; nay, 
it violates the very first principle of all morality—that Man is sacred from 
injury—and thus it may be said to sow the seed of murder. 

Nor is the incitement to ‘attention, by the prospect of a prize, less 
insane, though it certainly is somewhat less pernicious than the preceding. 
This is also the result of ignorance. Were the teacher himself capable of 
perceiving, and then of making the pupil perceive, the beauty of the 
knowledge he was inculcating, it is certain that the mere pleasure attendant 
on the perception of that beauty would be a sufficient reward—and the 
remembrance of that pleasure, and the consequent desire and expectation 
of renewing it, a sufficient stimulus to the attention of the student for the 
future. To be able to do this, however, the teacher must be intelligent as 
well as learned; he must know not only the sense and construction of the 
dead languages, but also something respecting the sense and construction 
of the living mind upon which he has to operate. It is the want of this 
knowledge, and the consequent inability to excite this feeling, that forces 
the teacher to attach some extrinsic reward to the lesson, as an incentive to 
the attention of the pupil. Now, the attachment of this extrinsic reward 
does a double wrong to the scholar. It teaches him, in the first place, 
that there is a greater prize than the acquisition of the knowledge itself.— 
It says to the young enquirer, as plainly as it can speak, that study and 
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contemplation are dull, irksome, and unprofitable things in themselves, and 
that this is a reward for doing that which is naturally unpleasant and 
repulsive. A child should be taught to seek knowledge for the beauty of 
the thing itself. He should be made to feel that there can be no higher 
premium for the pursuit of truth, than the intense happiness which God 
has linked with the discovery of it in the mind, and certainly he should 
not be given to imagine that a silver-medal, a gold-pen, a picture-book, or 
some such trumpery, is the chief thing to be gained by it. Moreover, this 
prize-giving system cannot fail to develope among the pupils feelings of 
jealousy, envy, and all those hateful and malignant passions which necessa- 
rily arise on any interference by others with the gratification of our desires. 
It breeds habits of selfishness and rivalry in and among those with whom 
we should endeavour to educe and cherish only sympathy and love. 


We hasten to the conclusion of the pamphlet, where the author 
gives a summary of his proposed system, which is followed up 
by a consideration of the relation of Reading and Writing to 
Education :— 


I have first shown that a knowledge of the principles of the material, 
mental, and moral universe, is all that constitutes real knowledge, and all 
that leads directly to happiness; and that these, therefore, should consti- 
tute the subjects of education. Secondly, that the mode of education, or 
means of imparting a knowledge of these subjects, should consist in bring- 
ing before the pupil all the most extraordinary circumstances connected 
with the particular fact or truth which the teacher desires to communicate, 
leading him to expect a certain result, which is in conformity with his 
limited experience—producing some other result, which is in direct 
opposition to that experience—thereby exciting his surprise and wonder, 
together with his curiosity—and thus creating in him a desire to learn that 
which the tutor desires to teach. Thirdly, that having stimulated his curi- 
osity, we should proceed to gratify it, by pointing out to him the agreements 
and differences upon which a knowledge of the subject necessarily depends, 
and so producing in his mind that feeling of beauty or vivid delight which 
invariably attends the perception of any novel agreement. And, lastly, 
that we should, in order to give a greater liveliness to the impression of the 
subject, teach by means of perceptible objects, when possible—as in natural 
and moral philosophy, as well as those branches of mental science which 
are commonly termed the Fine Arts—and, when impossible, as in the more 
abstract parts of that science—that we should defer all instruction upon 
such subjects until the volatile temperament peculiar to childhood should 
have subsided, in a measure, into the more sedate and contemplative dispo- 
sition of maturer years; and the pupil, by the continual exercise of his 
intelligence upon more definite objects, as well as by experiencing the 
delight consequent upon the exercise of it, shall have acquired a habit and 
taste for attending to the more abstruse agreements of things. 

The above method, it will be perceived, differs from that at present pur- 
sued; in so much as it purposes, in the first place, to give the pupil a 
knowledge of facts and truths, instead of signs and words—of nature, 
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instead of books; in the second, to create in him a desire to learn that 
which the tutor desires to teach, instead of compelling him to do so by the 
dread of the birch; in the third, to make study and contemplation a source 
of intense delight, instead of being as now a cause of extreme suffering to 
the student; and in the fourth and last place, it purposes to make this 
knowledge the result of actual experience, instead of mere reading—or, to 
sum up the whole system in a few words, Nature is to be the book—the 
World the school-room—Experience the tutor—Wonder the incitement— 
and Beauty the reward. ” ° a - ° 

Education, I have also shown, is literally the act of educing and expand- 
ing those intellectual and moral capacities, which constitute the chief 
characteristics of Man’s nature. Now, that the tutor in order to do this 
properly and effectually, should be proximate or in close communion with 
the pupil, certainly cannot admit of a doubt; and if the tutor be thus 
proximate or in close communion with the pupil, then, as I said before, it 
is absurdly idle to have recourse to a means of education like reading and 
writing, which is of use only in precisely opposite circumstances. The real 
and natural means of education is experience; and it is the duty of the 
master to give the pupil this experience, by bringing before him those 
things and events which it is absolutely necessary for him to know, and 
pointing out to him the circumstances or qualities in which they agree or 
differ with others. ‘This constitutes real education—that is, the fact of 
being educated by another. Whereas, to teach reading and writing, is to 
teach only the means of educating one’s-self. Here lies the sole relation 
between these arts and education—namely, as being the means of self- 
instruction. And it is from the fact that we give the pupil a knowledge of 
little else than reading and writing in our schools of the present day, and 
so turn him upon the world, destitute of all principLE—intellectual as well 
as moral—leaving the REAL EDUCATION of the being ENTIRELY to himself— 
that the instruction now given is so often a curse, rather than a blessing, 
both to the individual and society at large. To teach a person all that is 
known, and to implant in him such a spirit of inquiry as shall make him 
seek to increase the knowledge, respecting the order and harmony of the 
beautiful world without him, and also of the still more beautiful world of 
thought and feeling within him, is, or rather should be, the great aim and 
end of all education. And, having given the pupil this knowledge, and 
implanted in him this spirit, we are then to add a knowledge of reading— 
so that he may be able to trace the history and progress of it, which is 
extremely curious and interesting—and of writing—so that he may be able 
(should he have it in his power, by any new discovery, to increase the 
general knowledge) to give that discovery to the world. We must recol- 
lect that, educationally considered, writing is the means of educating those 
who are absent and future—reading, the means of being educated by those 
who are absent and past —and speaking, the means of educating those who 
are present. 

Of the present system of education, it surely must be needless for me to 
speak further. The reader will, doubtlessly, be able now to perceive, that 
in the generality—if not in all—of our schools of the present day, we 
exercise only the memory, to the neglect, as well as injury, of the intellect. 
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This evil, by the plan here set forth, I have endeavoured to remedy. The 
object of the system of instruction I have proposed, is to give an individual 
a knowledge of Nature—Man—and God. The object of the system of 
instruction at present pursued, is to give an individual a knowledge of 
Reading—Writing—and Arithmetic. I leave it to the reader to decide 
between the two. 


We have now presented some of the more striking passages in 
the treatise, and directed attention to several of the views which 
lend an insight into Mr. Mayhew’s science of education. Unques- 
tionably, the work displays real ability, the results of much think- 
ing, and a deep philanthropic earnestness. It contains many 
valuable truths which require to be urged with our author's energy ; 
truths, which if not original in substance, are yet set forth in a 
manner that is novel in regard of arrangement and of expression, 
exposition and philosophy. The treatise is so excellent indeed, that 
every parent as well as every teacher will do well to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its principles and plan, and also with 
many of its detailed arguments. We observe that there is a Peo- 
ple’s Edition of the pamphlet ; and it is worthy of the significant 
distinction: at the same time it abounds with suggestiveness for 
the reflecting and investigating minds of educated persons. 

Still, there is matter for question and objection, for modification 
and guarded acceptance, we think, in the work. Things like para- 
doxes and sophisms occur in it. We think also that it is encum- 
bered with metaphysics that may not be very intelligible to the 
common reader, and still less satisfactory to the philosophical. 
There appears to be even a straining for effect in the style and in 
the collocation of words,—witness the title, which is not in the best 
taste. 

But we think there are graver faults and more misleading crudi- 
ties in the pamphlet than we have yet referred to. With all Mr. 
Mayhew’s profession of regard to nature both as a guide and a 
thing to be developed and cultivated, he appears to us at times to 
take but a one-sided view of this grand abounding field for contem- 
plation and practical culture. What could our author be thinking 
of when he proposes and recommends, that reading and writing 
should be postponed and entirely avoided until a certain amount or 
extent of real experience has been acquired, and consequently a 
very considerable advance in years has been made? Is this the 
method he would adopt, after all that he has said, with his own 
son? At what age of the world’s history has ever such a plan been 
followed ? Is it credible, judging of human nature, of parental 
anxiety, pride, and hope—or even of juvenile, yea infantile curi- 
osity—that such a method will ever find general acceptance? No 
doubt, preposterous are the attempts that are very generally used 
to cram a child’s memory with words, and to oppress its powers at 
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periods of tenderness with symbols, when the young mind should 
be fed wtih realities, and trained to take the highest delight in, as 
well as to receive the most lasting benefits from actual experience 
of the things suitable to be presented and taught. But in the 
gentle and gradual system of teachings in the department of letters, 
or symbols of things, which many persons understand and pursue, 
there certainly is a fine scope for improving, aiding, and developing 
the intellect, even directly, were it but by the permanency of the 
physical signs in reading, and the still more interesting process of 
guiding the pen as it slowly sets down the symbols of one’s own 
thoughts, or the thoughts of others. With regard to the salutary 
discipline and the indirect benefits to be derived from an early and 
cautious introduction to the arts of reading and writing, we shall 
not here utter a word. 

Consistently enough with Mr. Mayhew’s views about postponing 
and avoiding the arts of reading and writing to a considerably 
advanced period in youth, he argues that a “‘ knowledge of languages, 
history, &c., should be added, instead of being as now, prefixed to 
intellectual education.” We quote a few sentences regarding the 
knowledge of languages :—- 


A man may be conversant with every language and history, from San- 
scrit to Slang, from Confucius to yesterday’s ‘‘ Times,” and yet know no 
more of Nature, or himself, than the veriest animal that crawls. Languages 
are the ornaments of education. If we would inéellectualize, we must 
teach relations, and not words—truths, and not signs. A man is to be 
educated as a man, an intellectual and moral being, and not as a parrot, a 
loquacious one. It has been said by a king more learned than wise, that 
aman is as many times a man as the number of languages he knows; 
that he is as many times a parrot I am ready to allow; but parrotry does 
not seem to me to be the great aim and end of man’s existence. Lan- 
guage is certainly a most wonderful power and benevolent gift ; and one 
to which I believe man owes more of his reason than is generally supposed ; 
but in a mere verbal repetition of that power I can see little or no benefit. 
It appears to me as senseless and idle as creating two instruments to effect 
that which would be as well compassed by one. I love language much ; 
but I love that which is, in my opinion, the whole and sole use of language 
—the communication of knowledge—more. Latin is a fine intellectual 
luxury ; it partakes of literary epicurism, and there is generally little 
health in your epicure. 


This is taking for granted that which we deny ; for we say, that 
relations and truths may be interestingly taught to the young mind 
by means of words and signs ; we assert that there is much intellec- 
tual benefit, much valuable knowledge, directly to be gained from 
foreign languages. ‘To the indirect advantages, however, we shall 
more particularly address ourselves. 

Says Nicbuhr, He who calls departed ages back again into 
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being, enjoys a bliss like that of creating ;” and this may be added, 
he who carefully studies the records and memorials of past ages, 
enjoys the pleasure of a new existence. God has implanted in the 
soul an instinctive reverence for antiquity. Every tie that binds us 
to former generations is sacred; and every memorial which time 
has spared serves to guide and to warn us in our pilgrimage to 
eternity. How worthy of study then must those authors be who 
treasured up the learning and the mind of the most civilized nations 
of antiquity, whose works still live, and from whom all the succeed- 
ing races who have approached or equalled them in light and refine- 
ment have drunk as from acommon fountain! Thus it has come to 
pass that the treasury of modern science and literature is resplen- 
dent with the spoils of ancient times; and that the literature of our 
own age possesses elements as old as the origin of human civiliza- 
tion. 

The languages to which modern nations are most deeply indebted 
are thus beautifully characterized by Coleridge :—‘t Greek—the 
shrine of the genius of the old world, as universal as our race ; as 
individual as ourselves; of infinite flexibility; of indefatigable 
strength; with the complication and distinctness of nature itself; 
with words like pictures; with words like the gossamer film of 
summer; at once the variety and picturesqueness of Homer; the 
gloom and intensity of Auschylus ; not compressed to the closest by 
Thucydides, nor fathomed to the bottom by Plato; not sounding 
with all its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardours, under the Pro- 
methean torch of Demosthenes: and Latin—the voice of empire and 
of war, of law and of state, rigid in its construction, reluctantly 
yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, although opening-glimpses 
of Greek-like splendour in the occasional inspirations of Lucre- 
tius, proved to the utmost by Cicero, and by him found wanting ; 
yet majestic in its barrenness, impressive in its conciseness ; the true 
language of history, modern in its air, whether touched by the stern 
and haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livy, or by the 
reserved and thoughtful Tacitus.” 

But it is unnecessary to indulge at present in raptures about the 
intrinsic excellence of these languages, as instruments of thought, 
as the reservoirs of poetry, history, and philosophy. We rather 
wish to direct contemplation towards them as respects their influ- 
ence, when diligently and judiciously studied, upon the development 
of the youthful mind. 

It is true that the Greek and Latin classics have probably been 
as much injured by indiscreet friends as by declared enemies. Some 
have pronounced them the storehouses of all knowledge, and that 
they are the only efficient helps to an efficient education. But the 
common sense of any intelligent person revolts at such a groundless 
assertion. There is no need, no propriety for saying, that the 
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ancients possessed all wisdom, or all knowledge. The fact is, the 
moderns are the ancients in respect of the harvest which mind has 
gathered in; every generation having added something to the world’s 
intellectual granary. But we say that the ancients were wise ; and 
that their knowledge is worthy of the student’s attention, in every 
system of liberal education, merely taking the study of them as an 
intellectual discipline. ‘The design of such training is to develop 
and strengthen the native faculties of the mind; to enable us to 
learn how to think, rather than what to think; providing intellectual 
strength and skill, rather than intellectual stores. 

The great object of the young student, therefore, in devoting a 
large portion of his time to classical reading or interpretation is to 
expand and to invigorate the mind, to promote a harmonious 
development of all its powers ; to improve the memory, control the 
attention, give accuracy and discrimination to the judgment, refine- 
ment and elegance to the taste, and to impart to all these faculties 
such a manly vigour and compactness, as will enable him to grapple 
successfully with the most difficult and abstruse questions of philo- 
sophy, and, at the same time, appreciate and enjoy the most splen- 
did creations of imagination. Not that the classics can accomplish 
this alone; or that a mere classical scholar is a thoroughly learned 
man. Mr. Mayhew has forcibly and eloquently shown that a com- 
plete education contemplates physical and moral, as well as mental 
training. Man has a will to be regulated, passions to be governed, 
appetites to be checked, and affections to be cultivated; and how 
far the study of the classical languages may go to effect these ends, 
it is not our business at present to inquire; for we are merely indi- 
cating the utility of such a branch of study as an intellectual disci- 
pline. Indeed, the exclusive application of the mind at any one 
period of life to any department of thinking, of feeling, or of action, 
is to be avoided. Certainly, at least, it is only the combined influ- 
ence of different studies which can make the finished scholar, the 
profound thinker, and the able reasoner; and is not the study of 
the classics one of the best disciplines for the tyro, as well as one 
of the most valuable helps to the matured in scholarship ? 

A great part of the work of education is preparatory. The foun- 
dation must be laid broad and deep before a stable superstructure 
can be reared. Howcommon is the remark, that the mind and the 
moral principles also require exercise in order to their full develop- 
ment! Who does not know that without that exercise the mind 
must remain infantile and weak? Intellectual activity, therefore, 
must be urged and promoted by the teacher. But, it is said, 
crowd the young mind with facts, with things. Must there not, 
however, be a previous and also aconcomitant process for enlarging 
of the understanding,—a strengthening of the memory, a maturing 
of the judgment, a cultivation of the taste, that the mind may be 
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able to receive, to contain, to digest, and to treasure up in due 
order the facts and things presented? But besides, the aim should 
not be to expand, or merely to prepare a receptacle for knowledge, 
a mere reservoir of other men’s thoughts, or even of the nature of 
the facts or things with which we have become conversant. A 
greater end should be proposed and kept in view; viz., the power 
to originate and to execute,—the formation of a fountain that shall 
send forth its own refreshing streams. 

Much eloquence and sound thought have been expended with 
regard to the claims of the ancient classics as an intellectual disci- 
pline; or as their influence has been long experienced upon the 
individual faculties of the mind, the memory, the attention, 
judgment, imagination, reasoning, and taste. 

How often has the acquisition of the words and the grammatical 
forms of a new language been seen to improve the memory! True, 
the memory is more easily trained than any other faculty of the 
mind, and its improvement is perhaps the least important result of 
intellectual discipline. But every one must acknowledge that 
accuracy of the recollective faculty is essential to correct judgment ; 
for unless a person, when required to discriminate between things 
that differ, is able to call to mind the circumstances which consti- 
tute that difference, he will decide preposterously, and very probably 
erroneously. 

The study of languages enables the student to command the 
attention at will, to fix it for any length of time, by an effort habit- 
ual to him, and to form those practices of patient investigation and 
nice discrimination which are essential to intellectual eminence. 
This is the most painful and difficult part of the whole business of 
education. But ought difficulty and pain to be held as an objection 
to the system? Ought the pleasant and the royal road principles 
alone to be adopted? We predict, if the latter method were 
implicitly followed, and the incitement of curiosity mainly regarded, 
that few would be the conquests in science; case and amusement 
being naturally preferred to toil and solid improvement. A habit 
of controling the emotions, passions, and thoughts, must be ac- 
quired before the mind can be pronounced to be philosophic ; and 
such a habit can only be produced by intense application, as an 
exercise, to some department, that of the study of languages being 
found to be an excellent remedy for languid attention and intermit- 
tent thought. In such an exercise reflection and reasoning are 
indispensable, as well as attention or close application. 

The study of the classics tends also to refine, to chasten, and 
exalt, the imagination. Perhaps there is no one of the native 
powers of the mind which usually exerts so important an influence 
upon our happiness or misery in this life as the imagination. It 
Is a faculty, however, that is exquisitely susceptible of improvement 
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and culture. Now, in those departments of literature which are 
the peculiar province of imagination, the ancients stand unrivalled. 
It has, for instance, been said, that the student can best kindle the 
true poetic enthusiasm in his own bosom by stealing a coal from 
the altar of the ancient muses. Nor does this training of the imagi- 
nation solely concern the province of poctry, or merely equip the 
student for the poetic art. Beyond, and better than this, it fits the 
mind to reproduce in itself the same sort of inspiration that filled 
the ancient bard or orator; and even to invoke and cherish with 
cordial fondness that enthusiasm which is essential to originality 
and to eminence in any department of science or art, be it the science 
of geology, for example, or the art of symbolizing one’s thoughts 
in the most delightful order upon paper. 

The taste is refined and matured by this same discipline, just as 
by constant association with refined society the individual himself 
is refined ; so also must the mind be affected and moulded by the 
contemplation of the ancient finished models of composition. The 
principles of philosophic criticism are thereby gradually acquired, 
and a cultivated taste unconsciously formed, so that the student 
necessarily adopts what is beautiful in sentiment and faultless in 
expression, rejecting what is coarse and irregular. 

Classical study is eminently useful in strengthening the reasoning 
powers. The art of reasoning can only be acquired by long and 
laborious training. The study of the classics is a good and highly 
serviceable medium towards the acquisition of this art. Dugald 
Stewart says, that “ the mind, in following any train of reasoning 
beyond the circle of the mathematical sciences, must necessarily 
carry on, along with the logical deduction expressed in words, 
another logical process, of a far nicer and more difficult nature,— 
that of fixing, with a rapidity which escapes our memory, the pre- 
cise sense of any word which is ambiguous, by the relation in which 
it stands to the general scope of the argument.” Now, this is pre- 
cisely the student’s occupation who is translating a foreign language. 
He is incessantly employed in determining the meaning.of words 
from the connexion in which they stand, constantly weighing evi- 
dence and drawing conclusions ; and thus in the course of years, in 
consequence of certain hours each day being devoted to the most 
accurate discrimination in comparing words, and adjusting nice 
shades of meaning, he learns to practise the most delicate and diffi- 
cult part of reasoning. 

It has been remarked that “ The real way to gain time is to Jose 
it; that is, to give it up tothe natural development of the faculties ; 
not to be in haste to construct the edifice of knowledge, but first 
to prepare the materials and lay deep the foundations. The time 
that is yielded to the mind for unfolding itself though slowly is 
not lost; but to derange its natural progress, by forcing on it pre- 
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mature instruction, is to lose not only the time spent, but much of 
the time to come. Give your pupil memory, attention, judgment, 
taste; and believe, whatever his avocation in life may be, he will 
make more rapid and certain proficiency than if you had loaded him 
with knowledge, which you cannot answer for his bringing to any 
result, and which his organs, weak and variable, and his unconfirmed 
habits, are as yet little able to bear.” 

The common objection against the study of the classics is, that 
they are not practically useful. But if they serve, were it merely 
for the sake of intellectual discipline, surely herein they are emi- 
nently practical. It would not be difficult, however, to advocate 
their utility even as the medium of communicating valuable inform- 
ation that cannot conveniently be learned from other sources. 
Words and thoughts, signs and things, are so intimately associated, 
that the study of language is, in one sense, the study of mind; and 
comparative philology may be justly styled the comparative anatomy 
of the mind. But to pursue this view of the subject would carry 
us away from the idea of intellectual discipline to which we intended 
to confine ourselves in this portion of our paper. We shall conclude 
it with a striking passage which can hardly be misplaced at any 
time on the subject of education. ‘‘ Many men think no employ- 
ments practical, but those that are immediately mechanical; or 
those that minister to our bodily necessities; or those that afford 
knowledge whose application is immediate and evident. To such 
men God himself cannot appear, as the Creator of the universe, as 
an architect of practical wisdom; for he has covered the earth with 
objects, and the sky and the clouds with tints, whose surpassing 
beauty is their only utility; but whose beauty is eminently useful, 
because the man who beholds it is immortal; because it wakes the 
soul to moral contemplation, excites the imagination, softens the 
sensibilities of the heart, and throws around every thing in man’s 
temporal habitation the sweet light of poetry, reflected from the 
habitations of angels, telling him both of his mortality and his 
immortality, giving him symbols of both, and holding with him a 
perpetual conversation of the glory, wisdom, and goodness of God. 


‘To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts, that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


To such men the employment of Milton, while writing Paradise 
Lost, would have seemed less practical than that of the shoemaker 
at his next door; nor would it alter their views to represent that 
all the shoes the man could possibly make in a whole lifetime would 
be worn out in a very few years, while the divine poem would be a 
glorious banquet and a powerful discipline to all good men and 
great minds for ages. Whatever in any degree disciplines the 
_ for effort is practical, though for everything else it be utterly 
useless,” 
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Our author, we think, has injured the excellent fundamental 
principles which he clearly apprehends, viz., of honestly and fairly 
educing the nature of man,—and also of paying obedience to nature’s 
mode of procedure in eliciting emotions, and otherwise operating 
upon the tender mind,—by his adoption of the modern fancy, that 
instruction should always be rendered pleasing and enticing to the 
pupil. We believe that any system which does not demand sacri- 
fices, impose difficulties, and require hardy work, will not meet the 
exigencies of after-life, nor tend to the necessary formation of cha- 
racter. ‘There surely may be a medium method between the old- 
fashioned and, we admit, often absurd one, and the more new- 
fangled and untried which our author advocates. But we pass from 
this to another branch of the subject as handled by Mr. Mayhew. 

He objects to and energetically denounces the system of rewards 
and punishments as the means of exciting the emotion necessary to 
produce attention in the pupil; knowledge for its own sake, or the 
gratification of curiosity, being the only legitimate modes, as we 
understand him, for stimulating human nature in regard to educa- 
tion. Now, according to this part of the theory Mr. Mayhew must 
object to all academic honours; to every thing, in short, that appeals 
to the principles and feelings of emulation. Let us look into this 
matter for a moment, although it may be only to observe what has 
often been made manifest, and to utter that which has many times 
been repeated. 

Is the principle of emulation really objectionable, as a motive of 
action? If by the term we understand, the mere desire of surpass- 
ing others; and still more, if it be the desire of surpassing others 
for the sake of the pleasure of surpassing them, we have no defence 
of the principle to offer. Nor indeed do we believe that these 
incentives are held forth in any respectable seminary of learning as 
the chief motive and end. But when we interpret emulation to be 
that emotion which leads us to regard academic honours and dis- 
tinctions as being strictly the reward of merit,—as being the desire 
of securing those benefits which naturally belong to superiority in 
knowledge, abilities, and virtue, we see nothing in it which is incom- 
patible with morality as a rule of action, nor as an incentive to dili- 
gence in the discipline of a school or college. It is nothing more 
than being actuated by the desire and hope of an honourable 
reward. 

One thing is certain, distinctions in all ages have been the reward 
of superiority, whether in games or in grammar. We go farther,— 
the hope and desire of these distinctions have been found powerful 
inducements to honourable exertion: farther still,—the love of 
approbation is inherent in human nature, especially in the young 
bosom, and is useful and necessary in the present condition of our 
race. We add, that this love of distinction is quite compatible with 
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the well-being of others and of society: indeed, essential to their 
highest practical good. ‘That good may consist in personal advan- 
tages, such, for instance as the means of an easy and comfortable 
living, the acquisition of wealth and its attendant enjoyments, the 
pleasures of a cultivated intellect and refined taste; or it may consist 
in an increased ability to promote the welfare of others, and to 
advance the best interests of the human race. In the mind of the 
student the honours and distinctions referred to are very often the 
contemplated means of attaining these benevolent ends, as well as 
the personal advantages mentioned. His first object is to merit and 
secure an honourable distinction among his associates; and after 
this he feels that he will enter upon professional or social duties, 
with the advantages of a fairly-earned reputation and a good pre- 
paration, Farther still, the Bible and the providence of God hold 
out rewards as the fruit of industry, of cultivated opportunities and 
means, and of well-doing. Public confidence proceeds upon the 
same kind of grounds. And is not public confidence a natural 
object of desire? We therefore think that Mr. Mayhew has not 
taken an enlarged and really practical view of human nature, when 
he advises that all prospect of rewards should be banished from a 
right system of education. He must eradicate as well as educe 
before he is likely to succeed with his plan. He must distinguish 
between ambition and emulation. He must, according to our 
opinion, when explaining and urging the necessity of attending 
anxiously to the moral training as well as the intellectual cultivation 
of the young, and when pointing out the advantages which arise 
from accommodating the manner and matter of education to the 
capacity and disposition of the pupil,—he must be careful not to 
entangle himself so deeply in metaphysical theory as he has done, 
which seems to have carried him onward to sundry conclusions that, 
if not absurd, are certainly too startling to meet with regard, or to 
operate otherwise than to the disadvantage of his really able and 
interesting essay. 

Rewards and distinctions, every one knows, have widely obtained 
in the most celebrated schools of learning, foreign and domestic, 
ancient and modern. Take Germany, for example, where, as at 
Cambridge and Oxford, severe and extended are the ordeals, before 
distinctions or degrees can be won; and think of the scholarship 
which emulation stimulates and achieves. Why, in Germany there 
is generally no discipline. No student, however, is admitted to a 
degree, or to any responsible employment, hardly even to teach the 
elements of classical learning in the lowest gymnasia, without sus- 
taining the most rigid examination on all the branches of a univer- 
sity education. Yet in what part of the world is there such thorough 
scholarship? But we must close our paper, at the moment when we 
fancy ourselves overhearing Mr. Mayhew urge, that scholarship is 
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not wisdom, learning not virtue, benevolence, or happiness. Would 
these blessings and beauties, we might interject, be more certainly 
secured if the principle of emulation were entirely repudiated? and 
is not scholarship better than idleness, rash experiment, or crude 


philosophy ? 





Art. VIII.—TZhe Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science, Agriculture, 
Statistics, §c.—No. I. Van Diemen’s Land: Barnard. London: 
Murray. 


ABEL JANSEN TASMAN made one of his voyages from Batavia, in 
1642, for the Mauritius; whence steering south and eastward upon 
discovery, he fell in with land, to which he gave the name of 
Anthony Van Diemen’s Land, in honour of the governor-general, 
** our master, who sent us out to make discoveries ;” meaning, the 
Dutch governor-general in the East Indies. Diemen’s Land, the 
name frequently given to the northern part of New Holland, and 
also discovered by a Dutch navigator, indicates that the governor 
mentioned, encouraged such enterprises; his name being imposed 
upon various regions in that part of the world. 

The Journal before us, then, with the euphonious title derived 
from a navigator’s name, furnishes a proof, that as colonization 
enlarges the territory of any civilized people, so also, as a necessary 
consequence, will the empire of science be widened and cultivated. 
The material interests, of course, of settlers in a new country, will 
be first of all studied; but wherever there is intelligence, curiosity 
must also be gratified, and the higher fields of thought traversed, in 
order that man may commune with things that are akin to his 
spiritual nature. 

The Introductory Paper in this first number of the Tasmanian 
Journal, and which has been written by the Rev. John Lillie, of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hobart, the work having also been printed 
and published in Van Diemen’s Land, gives a luminous account of 
the objects of the Journal; affording, also, along with the other 
papers, good promise to the lovers of science, as the work advances. 

Mr. Lilly in a happy manner points out the circumstances in 
which the publication originated, and also succeeds in impressing 
upon the reader the importance of such a work, both to the 
particular good of the Colony, and to the general interests of 
science. 

The plan had its origin with a few individuals, who recently 
formed themselves into a philosophical society, principally with the 
view of assisting each other in the study of the natural history of 
their adopted country. ‘‘ The meetings of this society have been 
held once a fortnight, in the library of Government House, where 
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every facility and encouragement have been afforded them by their 
distinguished patron Sir John Franklin.” At such meetings, gene- 
rally one of the members reads a paper upon some scientific subject, 
which is afterwards made the theme of discussion and conversation ; 
and from these papers the materials for the publication are supplied. 
Most of the members, however, are actively engaged during the 
greater part of their time in other pursuits; and therefore their 
scientific objects and the character of the contributions are modestly 
set forth. They also necessarily labour under great disadvantages, 
being so far removed from the philosophical men and institutions in 
Europe. Still, the public as well as the scientific world have reason 
to welcome heartily this proof of enterprise and of early Tasmanian 
conquest in the empire of philosophy. We welcome the Journal, 
not merely because it cannot fail to give method to the exertions of 
the members of the society, stimulating also a kindred spirit of 
inquiry among their fellow colonists, but because the work is likely 
to form a model, or at least to suggest similar institutions in other 
young settlements, wherever these are seen to smile under the 
benign sway of Britain. 

The Tasmanian philosophers say, they feel that they are now 
living at the fountain-head of what promises, ere long, to swell into 
a mighty stream of civilization, and are anxious to impress upon 
that stream, while it is yet susceptible of it, a salutary direction 
towards liberal pursuits. They are therefore to be looked upon as 
pioneers in untrodden regions, while they are sure to suggest and 
indicate how others may profitably direct their steps and garner up 
precious knowledge, whatever be the untamed and unexplored 
territory upon which they alight. 

The leading object of the Journal is to furnish original papers 
upon the natural history of Tasmania, in the first instance more 
particularly embracing the departments of zoology, botany, geology, 
and meteorology. Other and subordinate objects are contemplated 
by the originators of the Society. The principal thing, however, 
at present intended is to furnish a trustworthy repository of well- 
ascertained facts,—a faithful record of the interesting forms and 
laws under which mineral, vegetable, and animal existences exhibit 
themselves in a comparatively unknown region of the globe. 

The culture of science necessarily becomes the parent of numerous 
and valuable practical results. ‘The agriculture suitable to Tas- 
mania, must be benefited by the geological and botanical researches 
of the Society; and very erroneous opinions may be in consequence 
corrected. It has, for instance, been represented, that the island 
consists almost entirely of barren mountains ; so that now increased 
production is to be sought for, not in breaking up new soil, but 
in improving that which is already under cultivation. The dry 
and faded aspect of the country, in its natural state, has counte- 
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nanced this opinion. But says Mr. Lillie, ‘ No one who has wit- 
nessed the beautiful verdure of our cultivated fields in spring, and 
the almost unequalled perfection to which the more valuable kinds 
of grain and fruit arrive, under the exquisitely genial influence of 
our climate, can hesitate for a moment about the high natural 
capacity of the country for agriculture ; while the undeniable suc- 
cess which has followed the few attempts that have been made, 
even under a confessedly rude and imperfect system of agriculture, 
to carry cultivation up the sides of the hills, together with the very 
large tract of remote country which still remains unoccupied and 
almost unknown, clearly shows that the available extent of agricul- 
tural territory has been even more erroneously estimated than its 
fertility.” 

Tasmania abounds in minerals that are of most importance for 
economical purposes; such as coal, lime, iron, and sandstone: some 
of these have either not been as yet worked at all, or very partially. 
Little or no attention, for example, has been paid to the adaptation 
of particular kinds of lime to particular soils. A greater and more 
prevailing oversight has taken place with regard to the peculiar 
character of the country,—its climate, geographical position, and 
almost every important relation to the happiness of man. ‘The 
information therefore which a journal of the nature of that now 
under consideration is calculated to circulate important information 
with respect to what may be called the idiosyncracy of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and the channels in which industry and skill ought to flow, 
together with the rules and methods to be adopted. How obvious 
is it to one’s reason that the system of cultivation and management 
which is practised with the utmost propriety in Great Britain, will be 
unsuitable in Australia! and yet, there appears to have been a pre- 
vailing adherence to early ideas and habits on the part of the 
settlers that has greatly marred their progress and prosperity. The 
climate of England, for instance, is remarkable for its humidity ; 
that of Australia for its dryness. How emphatically then does this 
diversity point to modes of culture, such as surface draining in the 
one region, and irrigation in the other! It requires, however, that 
the principles upon which such operations should be conducted, be 
explained and urged, according to the large and comprehensive 
views of science. 

But agriculture is not the only subject in reference to which 
scientific information in the domain of nature may be immediately 
conducive to the advantage of a community. The human body and 
the human mind are both very much under the influence of climate 
alone. That of Australia is generally allowed to be much more 
stimulating and exciting than the climate of Great Britain. ‘The 
natives of the colonies in question, born of European parents have 
their faculties developed at an earlier age than persons in the 
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mother-country. But there is also a less complete development in 
manhood, and also, it,seems, a premature decay. An important 
practical matter for investigation therefore must be, whether the 
mode of living,—particularly the profuse consumption of animal 
food—which the colonists have adopted, or continued from the 
habits of the mother-country,—is not out of all harmony with the 
climate and circumstances of Australia. Disease and climate are also 
related in many cases. How valuable then may scientific investi- 
gations prove in the departments mentioned! Nay, investigations 
of the kind may be made to bear upon the intellectual and moral 
character of a community, by leading men to the study of Nature, 
and habituating them to mental exercise and enjoyment; things 
which are peculiarly desirable and necessary when far removed from 
the stir of Europe, and cast upon a shore where monotony and 
seclusion predominate, and which if not alleviated by the dignified 
and pure occupations which the fields of nature copiously furnish, 
are ready to have their mental faculties deteriorated through inac- 
tivity, or, what is worse, not only narrowed by exclusive converse 
with petty details, but debased by sordid, perhaps gross, passions. 

These and other benefits are happily noticed by the author of the 
Introductory Paper, as likely to result from the Society, of which 
he no doubt forms an efficient and enlightened member. 

An important part of the plan of the Journal, and of which the 
first number presents a promising specimen, is to publish in conse- 
cutive articles all the species of indigenous plants and animals which 
are yet known, as well as such as may from time to time be disco- 
vered in Australasia, but particularly in Tasmania; the scientific 
descriptions to be accompanied with such details of the economy, 
habits, geographical distribution, &c., of each of the species, as can 
be satisfactorily ascertained and described by those who have had 
opportunities of examining the individual in its living and natural 
state. ‘T'o scientific men in Europe such facts and descriptions will 
often be desiderata. We shall extract from three of the contribu- 
tions in the number before us. The first is ‘ On the Callorynchus 
Australis,” by Edward C. Hobson, M. D.— 


This specimen was a male of 24 feet long: the splendour and ever- 
varying hues of the skin render it extremely difficult to give a minute or 
accurate description of its colour, from its changing with every movement 
of the spectator. The under surface and sides of the body were of a bril- 
liant silver white ; the muscular part of the first dorsal fin is covered with 
a beautiful golden-coloured skin: this is connected with a band of the 
same colour of an inch broad, which extends the whole length of the dorsal 
fin. On the front of the head, and anterior to the first dorsal fin, there is 
a bright black spot of a metallic lustre, which becomes lighter from the 
organ of prehension on the front of the head, and continues to the extremity 
of the proboscis. The upper part of the body, above a raised line which 
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extends the whole length of the fish, is of a dark colour, with a metallic 
lustre; the iris is of light brown, and the pupil bright orange. The skin 
is traversed by a raised line, which runs from a point posterior to the eye 
to the extremity of the tail: from its commencement others extend in 
various directions over the head. The fins are large, and disposed in the 
same manner as in the true shark. The pectorals are very large; the 
scapular arch is supported by attachment to the occipital bone and last 
branchial arch. The abdominal fin is considerably smaller and rounder; 
it is supported on the base of a triangular piece of cartilage, the analogues 
of the pelvic bones in higher animals: attached to the base of these abdo- 
minal fins are two tubular organs, analogous in form and formation to those 
found in the rays. 

Anterior to the caudal fin, which occupies the under surface of the tail, 
is a small fin supported on a cartilaginous piece, as in the sharks. The 
first dorsal fin is supported by a curved bony ray 5 inches long, which 
extends above the fin 24 inches; anchylosed to the posterior edge is a 
triangular piece corresponding to anchylosed epi-vertebral elements, which 
supports the soft rays of the first dorsal fin: these osseous supports are 
sustained by the anchylosed peri-vertebral elements of the cervical 
vertebre. Connected with this fin there is a vascular structure, which I 
consider to be an accessory organ of respiration; it is situated betwixt the 
posterior rays of the dorsal fin and the spinal column. It consists of a fine 
net-work of vessels inclosed betwixt the two layers of depressor muscles 
arising from the sides of the spinal column, and inserted into the triangular 
piece sustaining the fin. Although from want of time I was unable to 
detect any communication with the gullet, yet I have no doubt one exists, 
from being able to squeeze out the gaseous matter contained in this rudi- 
mentary lung; in fact, it is the air-bladder of the Chimesa, and is placed 
on that part of the body best suited for the oxidation of the fluids contained 
in the vascular structure it incloses. It serves the fish in the essential 
movements of sinking and rising to the surface ; which is in others per- 
formed by the air-bladder situated within the body and below the spinal 
column. This hydrostatic machine is worked by the elevation and depres- 
sion of the fin, which fills the cavity when drawn down, and either pro- 
duces condensation of the gas sufficient to make the fish heavier than the 
water, or ferces it out of the sac. The erection of the fin above allows the 
gas, by its elasticity, to expand, when the body of the fish becomes specifi- 
cally lighter than the water, and then rises. 

Skin.—The skin is soft and smooth, and lubricated by the secretion of 
a peculiar bilobate gland, situate in front of the head before the toothed 
organ of prehension : the lobes are about an inch long and half an inch in 
a transverse diameter. From the external sides issue a great many large 
ducts, which are distributed to all parts of the body, and contain an albu- 
minous matter very like the outer layer of the crystalline lenses: these 
ducts terminate on all parts of the skin, and the glands no doubt serve the 
purpose of lubrication. 

The general form of the Chimera-indicates its power of very rapid pro- 
gression through the water. 

A ssimilating organs.—Anterior to the under jaw there are two triangular 
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cartilages, which, together with the integuments, form a highly moveable 
upper lip. The sides of the upper lip are also capable of being moved 
extensively, so as to form a kind of tube anterior to the mouth; the lateral 
parts of the mouth are two Y-shaped cartilages, and the anterior part of 
the vomer forms the upper part of the mouth. The whole of the internal 
surface of the under jaw gives support to two large crushing teeth, concave, 
with a small tubercle or convexity in their centre. The upper jaw, or rather 
palate bones, are paved with four teeth of the same character; the two in 
front, by their union, form a kind of beak, and are much smaller than the 
posterior, which cover the entire roof of the mouth: tubercles are observed 
to correspond with those on the inferior teeth. 

These powerful organs of mastication serve to crush the testaceous 
mollusca on which these fishes subsist, and exemplify that beautiful law 
in nature of adaptation. 

The cesophagus, or gullet, is wide and short, and opens at once into a 
stomach which passes straight through the body—the best and most con- 
venient form for a fish of rapid motion. The mucous membrane forms a 
spiral valve from one extremity of the stomach to the other: this disposi- 
tion is seen in the rays and sharks. The whole of the mucous membrane 
is covered with glandular crypts for the purpose of affording a powerful 
gastric juice; and the liver and pancreas are also proportionably large, so 
that the conversion of foreign matter into the likeness of the Chimera is a 
process of great energy. Along the pyloric extremity of the stomach there 
is a zone of glandular follicles, of about an inch in depth, and large enough 
to admit a crow-quill; the secretion is of a dark brown mucous character, 
and appears to be a special secretory organ, the analogue of which I am 
not aware exists in any other animal. The pancreas has two ducts; one 
uniting with the gall-duct, and the other opening separately. 

In the Chimera these secretions are poured immediately into the stomach: 
in truth, the stomach performs the office of the whole alimentary canal of 
other animals. 

Osseous system.—The head of the Chimera is of an osteo-cartilaginous 
character; the whole is formed of one consolidated piece. The cranial 
cavity is remarkably small, and separated from the orbits by a dense dura 
mater only. The proboscis is supported by two cartilages, which I con- 
sider the analogues of the superior maxillary bones. The orbits are 
large, and open anteriorly, and are separated from the brain merely by a 
membrane. 

The face in front of the orbits is compressed, and gives origin to large 
masseter muscles for the movement of the lower jaw. 

The base of the skull is formed of one consolidated piece, which gives 
support to the branchial arches, and the pharyngeal bones. On the 
summit of the head, and in front of the orbits, is situate a singuiar organ, 
which forms a kind of forceps: the upper or moveable piece is attached to 
the front of the head, betwixt the orbits, by a ligament: it is slightly 
arched in its form, with its concavity downwards; its extremity is armed 
with a great many recurved spines or teeth, which are applied to a corres- 
ponding set placed upon the summit of the skull itself. The depression 
of the upper piece would secure a firm hold, either on living prey, or any 
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body moving rapidly through the water. The occipital ridge is very large, 
to give attachment to the large muscles which move the pectoral fins. The 
spinal column consists of one entire piece of tough elastic cartilage. There 
are no ribs of transverse processes: for about half the distance down the 
back you observe spinous processes ; but in the lower half the column 
consists of a plain tube, inclosing the spinal marrow. This undivided 
condition of the spinal column is seen in the cyclostome fishes; and as 
the Chimera swims with great rapidity, the flexibility of the tail is indis- 
pensable. 

The scapular arch consists of one solid piece, attached, as in other fishes, 
to the occipital bone, and also to the last branchial arch. 

The inferior extremity is especially interesting from its quadruped-like 
form: here is, in reality, the pelvis in the fish. 

It has no solid union with the vertebral column. Attached to its anterior 
extremity are two organs of prehension, which are fixed by ligaments that 
admit of a high degree of mobility, and are either drawn into a cavity 
formed by a doubling of the skin, or are extended for the purposes of pre- 
hension during coition, to which function they especially belong. These 
organs of prehension terminate by a broad disc # of an inch in diameter, 
which is beset with sharp recurved spines, for the purpose of retaining firm 
hold on the slippery skin of the female. Besides the cuticular covering, 
the body of the pelvis itself is hollowed forthe reception of this organ. A 
small gland is seen, situated on the inner side, which terminates in a car- 
tilaginous tube by the side of the toothed disc. Its secretion is of a viscid 
glairy character, and may either have some vivifying influence on the ova, 
or serves to form a nidus in which they are to float securely in the tem- 
pestuous ocean. An organ analogous is observed in the rays. 

Organs of Reproduction.—The reproductive functions of the Calloryn- 
chus appear to be highly active from the size of the testes in the male; 
and there is no doubt a corresponding development in the ovary of the 
female. 

The testes are of an elongated form, extending from the cloaca to the 
diaphragm, on each side of the spine. The tubali are large, and resemble 
those of the organs in the ophidian reptiles. At the upper part of the 
extremity, the testis is closely connected with a kidney-shaped body, 
which lies to its outer side: this is a reddish looking, smooth, kidney- 
shaped body, with a white spot in the middle, resembling a cicatrix ; it 
is highly supplied with blood-vessels ; and is granular in its structure 
much resembling the ova in a very early state. I examined it carefully 
to find a duct, supposing it to correspond to the Woolfian body; but I 
was unable to discover any outlet: its use, and the minute anatomy, is as 
yet unknown. 

The tubali terminate in the vas differens, which is short, and soon 
dilates into two large vesiculze seminales, of upwards of two inches long, 
of a pale sea-green colour, which is derived from their contents, consisting 
of a mucous secretion, in which are suspended the sacs that contain sper- 
matory oil. They are, apparently, of a compound character. The orifices 
of the vesiculz terminate in the cloaca, very near its orifice, and anterior 
to the ureters. At the extremity of the cloaca there is a small conical 
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projection, which is slightly grooved, and appears to be an organ of 
excitement. 


The next extract is *‘ On the Habits of the Alectura Lathami” 
by John Gould, Esq. F.L.S.— 


Among other birds which this journey gave me an opportunity of observ- 
ing, was the Bush Turkey, (Alectura Lathami, Gray,) respecting the 
history of which nothing has yet been made known; and, as its habits and 
mode of nidification are both singular and curious, I think it is a subject 
that may interest you,—although I cannot give so scientific a paper on the 
subject as I might do if I had access to my ornithological library. 

By Latham this bird was considered a vulture, while subsequent writers 
placed it among the rasorial birds; and, still later, Mr. Swainson has 
returned it to its former station among the Raptores, considering it one of 
the aberrant forms of that order. Had this gentleman known anything of 
the internal structure of this anomalous bird, or been in possession of 
any facts relative to its habits and economy, he would doubtless have 
allowed it to remain among the Rasores, to which order it decidedly 
belongs. 

The Alectura was supposed only to inhabit the thick brushes near the 
coast; but I find it enjoys a much more extensive range, being tolerably 
common in all the mountain districts of New South Wales, and also, as I 
have ascertained from my assistant, being found at Swan River. The 
size of this bird is nearly equal to that of the female common turkey, and 
in carriage and gait resembles the curassows of South America. The 
general plumage is dark brown; the head and neck, which are almost 
denuded of feathers, of a rich red: pendent from the lower part of the neck 
is a large wattle of brilliant orange-yellow, which the bird has the power 
of inflating and depressing at will. This appendage is common to both 
sexes, although it is much more developed in the male than in the female. 
The legs and feet are strong, and well formed for scratching. The tarsi 
are not furnished with spurs. The bony structure, particularly the sternum, 
strictly resembles that of the typical Gallinacea ; the gizzard is extremely 
strong and muscular. On dissecting this bird, I found the organ in ques- 
tion filled with seeds and berries. The flesh is white, and excellent 
eating. 

In disposition these birds are shy and wary, dwelling in the thickest and 
most scrubby brushes: eluding pursuit rather by swiftness of foot than by 
their powers of flight, which are limited: when hard pressed, they spring 
into a tree, and, by a succession of leaps ‘‘ upwards” from branch to branch, 
soon attain a sufficient elevation to enable them to fly off to a place of 
greater security. 

But the most singular part of the history of this bird is its mode of 
nidification. Early in the spring, in the most secluded spots, it commences 
forming a large heap, by scratching together all the loose herbage, sticks, 
and leaves, for a considerable distance round; and this it continues to do 
until the heap has attained a very considerable size: some that I have 
myself measured being more than 30 feet round, and from 3 to 4 feet in 
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height. The form of this mound is conical; and this mass is brought toge- 
ther, not by the bill of the bird, but entirely by the feet—the bird walking y 
to a distance from the site of the mound, and scratching and throwing 
backwards every thing that coines in its way; in the performance of which 
it gives such a cleanly-swept appearance to the ground, as to cause its own 
destruction, or the loss of its eggs, by attracting the observation of the 
blacks, who eagerly seek after them for the purpose of eating. It must be 
understood that this bird does not sit upon or hatch its own eggs: the 
great mass of vegetation which has been thus brought together soon 
beginning to undergo a partial decomposition, engenders sufficient heat for 
the purpose of incubation. The eggs are then deposited in the heap by 
the female in a most singular manner; not side by side as is usual, but 
singly, arranged round the interior of the mound, at about 9 or 10 inches 
apart, and about an arm’s length from the outside: the eggs being planted 
perpendicularly, with the small end downwards. That several females 
sometimes lay their eggs in the same mound, is evident from the cireum- 
stance of many a “‘ bucket-full”’ of eggs being, as the blacks say, taken at 
one time from one spot. The egg is perfectly white, of an oblong form, 
and nearly the size of that of a goose. Ihave myself personally visited 
several of these breeding places, and taken the eggs. During the period 
of hatching, the birds, as I am informed by the natives, are constantly in 
the neighbourhood of the heap, over which they strut with great pride, 
particularly the male, whose brilliantly-coloured wattle is at these times 
swollen out to its fullest extent, while he parades backwards and forwards, 
displaying great pugnacity on the approach of an intruder. The natives 
also say that the female is constantly watching the heat, by uncovering or 
adding more herbage, as her instinct teaches her the process may require. 
I have not fully satisfied myself whether the young, as soon as hatched, 
leave the heap and accompany their parents, or whether they remain with- 
out their fostering care. I am inclined to believe the latter is the case, 
and that the heated mass brings forth a sufficient supply of insects, upon 
which they can subsist until their strength enables them to seek further. My 
Opinion on this point is strengthened by the circumstance of the young 
bird being frequently found under the leaves when nearly half fledged. 
In examining one of these mounds, I myself found the remains of a dead 
young one, of considerable size. Mr. Macleay, of Sydney, had one of 
these interesting birds quite tame, and which fed and ranged about with 
his fowls. This specimen, which was a male, annually scraped together a 
mound of a very large size. It is evident, therefore, that the male, and in 


all probability both sexes, unite in forming this singular receptacle for the 
egos, 


There are e/ght articles in this first number: besides those quoted, 
we have the following,—‘* On the Examination of some Fossil 
Wood from Macquarie Plains, Tasmania,” by Joseph D. Hooker, 
Esq., M.D., Assistant Surgeon of H.M.S. Erebus— Geological 
Remarks on Kerguelen’s Land,” by Robert M‘Cormick, ea. 
Surgeon of H.M. S. Erebus— Remarks on the Indigenous Vege- 
table Productions of Tasmania available as Food for Man,” ie 
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Robert C. Gunn, Esq. The plants are noticed according to their 
natural orders, as they follow in the system of De Candolle. It 
has long been known that Australia stands singularly apart from 
every other portion of the known world in respect of indigenous 
plants, these being extraordinarily few. Mr. Gunn remarks, that 
there is not one of them which is of sufficient value, whether as 
regards, roots, fruits, or leaves, to be worthy of the attention of the 
agriculturist or horticulturist. The seventh article contains a 
“Catalogue of the Birds of Tasmania,” by the Rev. T. J. Ewing, 
F.S.S. and Cor. M.E.S.; and the last gives a ‘‘ Description of a 
Collection of Fish formed at Port Arthur, Tasmania,” by John 
Richardson, M.D., &c. There is also a Miscellaneous Division, 
both for including original articles not falling under any of the pre- 
ceding heads, and for furnishing the Australian colonists with occa- 
sional interesting extracts from recent European journals and books 
of science. 

Among the miscellanea before us, there is an abridgment of the 
more interesting portion of a narrative by Count Streleski, describing 
his discovery of ‘* Gipp’s Land,” in the early part of 1841, and tlie 
particulars of a journey, part of which led through a country which 
was never before trodden by white men. 

Our readers will learn from the extract which is to follow, in 
what region of Australia Gipp’s Land is situated. The narrative 
has been compiled from the Count’s notes by Mr. Gisborne, and 
appeared, some months before its publication in the Tasmanian 
Journal, in the ‘* Port Philip Herald ;” thus showing that literature 
and science are springing up in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The main objects which the traveller had in view are thus stated, 
—First, to trace from latitude 29° 30° to latitude 39° 30° the 
course of the great range or chain of mountains dividing the eastern 
and western waters of New South Wales; secondly, to examine 
the adjacent country, extending on an average 100 miles from the 
sea-shore ; and thirdly, to ascertain the mineralogical and geognos- 
tic character of the country, and contrive to collect such materials 
as acontemplated geological chart required. ‘Three thousand miles 
on foot over that area had put him in possession, we are told, of 
the leading and characteristic features of the range. Some valu- 
able meteorological and magnetic intensity observations have also 
been secured, and the line of perpetual snow determined. The 
tracing of the dividing range obliged the traveller to carry his own 
survey, both by observations from the Murrumbidgee, where the 
colonial survey ceases, down to Wilson’s promontory. He was 
finally led to the discovery of Gipps’ Land, with its beautiful lake, 
its eight rivers, its luxurious pastures, and picturesque scenery. 
The account now to be quoted is akin in many parts, in respect of 
description and enterprise, to Grey's “ Journal of ‘Two Expeditions 
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of Discovery in North-west and Western Australia, during the 
Years 1837-8-9,” a publication which we some months ago intro- 
.duced to our readers. This is Mr. Gisborne’s abridgement :— 


The party, consisting of Count Streleski, Messrs. M‘Arthur and Riley, 
with servants, &c., began by following the valley of the Murray for seventy 
miles, till they arrived at the foot of the highest peak of the Australian 
Alps. An ascent was immediately commenced; and on the 15th of 
February, at noon, the Count attained the summit of the mountain amid 
perpetual snows. The scene described is most beautiful; above, a trans- 
parent sky, and below, an uninterrupted view of 7000 square miles, 
embracing the sources of the Dumutt and Murrumbidgee, the windings of 
the Murray, the course of the dividing range, and the tops of Mount 
Aberdeen and Mount Butler. The elevation from which this view was 
obtained was named Mount Kosciusko; and I should not be doing justice 
to the distinguished author of this journal, if I attempted to convey in 
other language than his own, the feelings which induced him to fix upon 
that particular name. They are feelings with which all must sympathise 
who reverence the names of those who have died for their country’s free- 
dom. Isubjoin an extract from the original document :—‘ The particular 
configuration of this eminence struck me so forcibly, by the similarity it 
bears to a tumulus elevated in Krakow over the tomb of the patriot 
Kosciusko, that, although in a foreign country, on foreign ground, but 
amongst a free people who appreciate freedom and its votaries, I could not 
refrain from giving it the name of Mount Kosciusko.” The party thence 
retraced their steps to the source of Cowrang Creek, pursuing a course 
which finally brought them to Lake Omeo. The waters of this lake are 
scanty, and it has a basin-like shape, similar to that of Lake George or 
Lake Bathurst. 

The valley of the Murray, with those adjacent, are clothed with the 
finest pasture, and offer the most suitable locations for settlers; the Omeo 
country also is described as not less naturally desirable, while a communi- 
cation between the vale of the Murrumbidgee about Cowrang Creek, the 
Omeo country, and Port Phillip is represented as feasible and expedient. 

That division of the country which received the name of Gipps’ Land, 
from its discoverer, Count Streleski, in honour of His Excellency Sir 
George Gipps, begins seventeen miles to the S.S.E. of Omeo, after cross- 
ing the dividing range. It is bounded by the meridian of 148° from the 
N.E., by the sea-coast and dividing range from the east and west respec- 
tively, and by Corner Inlet and Western Port from the S. and S.W. 
Within these limits are rich plains and open forests, watered by eight Jarge 
rivers; fine timber is also to be met with; and the climate, as shown by 
the meteorological table, is apparently salubrious. This country adjoins 
the sea-coast, and has facilities for inland navigation, together with an easy 
access to Western Port, and a still easier to Corner Inlet, which is naviga- 
ble for vessels of 300 tons. 

On entering Gipps’ Land the Count and his party crossed a beautiful 
stream—the first of the eastern waters—which soon swells into a river. 
Its source is marked by the cattle stations of Messrs. Butler and M‘Alister, 
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who are the first pioneers into the new country. Ascending a culminant 
ridge to the south of the river, there is a splendid view of the sea upon the 
S.E. horizon, with a fine undulating country in the foreground ; to the 
N.E. the scene changes to ridges and mountains. The river, after a course 
of 70 miles through a fine forest country, empties itself into an oblong 
lagoon of 100 feet in breadth, which joins an extensive lake bordering on 
the sea-coast. A south-eastern course leads to a second and a third 
lagoon; the latter, three hundred yards in width, spreads its waters for 
about twenty-two miles in a river-like shape, till it finally terminates in a 
river, with a gravelly bottom, about twenty yards in width. This river 
runs from the high north-westerly protuberances of the dividing range, 
and its banks are steep and hilly. Having crossed it, the scene opens at 
once upon a rich undulating country, which, sloping away to the south, 
shows a third large river. 

The banks of the above-mentioned lagoons are accessible, their waters 
being, with the exception of the middle one, fresh, deep, and clear of tim- 
ber. They appeared to be stationary ; but on a closer examination proved 
to be slightly affected by the action of the tide and of their tributaries. 

The lake, which has been already alluded to as affording facilities for 
inland navigation, was named Lake King, after Captain P. P. King, R.N. 
It is a fine sheet of water, fifteen miles in length, disemboguing in a broad 
sea channel, which does not appear, as far as could be ascertained by the 
telescope, to have any bar at its entrance. The first river was named 
River Thomson, in honour of Mr. Thomson, the Colonial Secretary ; and 
the last two rivers, Rivers Riley and M‘Arthur, in honour of the Count’s 
two travelling companions. 

South west of M‘Arthur River lies a fine forest, insensibly sloping 
towards the sea-coast. This section of Gipps’ Land presents no difficul- 
ties to the explorer; and a direct course between the main range and the 
sea, was accordingly maintained for some days. 

Thirty-five miles from M‘Arthur river was a fourth river, twelve miles 
from that a fifth, and at four more a sixth; the largest of the three, after 
having received the two former, follows the fall of the country to the S.E. 
coast. The last three rivers were named after Captain Perry, Surveyor- 
General, Mr. Dunlop, of the Paramatta Observatory, and Major Barney. 
Two fine plains, one about thirty, the other about fifty miles, in breadth, 
lying contiguous to this last river, were named Barney Plains. The ave- 
rage depth of the rivers is about three feet. 

The scenery in this heighbourhood is the finest in Gipps’ Land. Upon 
your right the Alps are towering into the regions of perpetual snow,— 
before you, lies an undulating country of hill and valley and plain, inter- 
sected by sinuous waters; while far away in the south-east, the first eleva- 
tions of the coast range begin to appear. 

Pursuing a south-west course the party traversed, as the crow flies, 
twenty miles of magnificent forest land, gradually narrowing into an open 
valley, as the coast range and the dividing range approached to each other. 
The spurs of these ranges soon intercepted the direct course, being suc- 
ceeded by a thick willow scrub, fringing another river, to which the party 
began to draw near. At this point it became necessary to change the 
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course to about north-west ; and after two days a crossing place was found 
considerably higher up the river. This river was called Maconochie 
River, after Captain Maconochie, R.N. Fourteen miles farther in the 
direction of Corner Inlet is an eighth river, larger than any of the preced- 
ing, which was named River Latrobe, in compliment to His Honor 
C. J. Latrobe. 

The aspect of the country varies in this portion of Gipps’ Land. The 
River Maconochie is almost a boundary between the valleys and the hilly 
ground of the south-west, and the flat or undulating forest extending to 
the N.E. On the River Latrobe rich plains are no more to be seen, but 
in their place are wide and deep valleys to the N.W. 3 W., and hilly 
ranges to the S. and S.W., interspersed with innumerable creeks, and 
clothed with exuberant vegetation. From a neighbouring hill a panoramic 
view of the whole country is obtainable, including the dividing range 
running from N.W. to S.W. on to Wilson’s Promontory, also a spur 
detached from the main range, which bending eastward from the S.W. 
crowns all this quarter with summits of moderate elevation ; and bordering 
the sea-coast from one side, from the other embraces with the main range 
the extensive valleys to the N.E. and W. 

After leaving the River Latrobe the course to Corner Inlet was resumed, 
but the utter exhaustion of the horses began seriously to impede the pro- 
gress of the party. In a few days it was found necessary to abandon 
them. All those engaged in the expedition had now been for five weeks 
on an allowance of one biscuit and a slice of bacon per day; and even at 
this rate the remainder of the provisions would only last four days. It 
was thus only from dire necessity, and with deep regret, that the original 
intention of pursuing the main range down to Wilson’s Promontory, was 
at length relinquished, and the most direct course to Western Port imme- 
diately determined upon. 

The route now commenced led for twenty-two days through a scrubby 
country, timbered with the finest sort of blue gum and black butt. The 
scrub in places was almost impassable, more particularly from the weak- 
ness of the adventurers ; who, being by this timé entirely out of provisions, 
were reduced to live upon the Australian bear or monkey, which was only 
occasionally obtainable. Happily both the ascent and descent of the 
dividing range in the direction of Western Port, was gradual; not present- 
ing the bold features or lofty protuberances which characterize that range 
elsewhere. Some minor spurs on the western side, form an extensive 
valley almost opposite to that watered by the River Latrobe on the east- 
ern; others, which a further survey proved to divide creeks running in the 
direction of Cape Liptrap and Western Port, were the sole elevations in 
the rest of this undulating country. 

I shall conclude the description of Gipps’ Land with a literal extract 
from Count Streleski’s own narrative. After noticing the excellence of 
the climate, and some scientific discoveries, he proceeds, ‘‘ That which, 
however, is already open to industry—ready to reward the toil and perse- 
verance of the unwearied and thriving settlers of Australia—is the country 
itself, considered as an agricultural and pastoral one. Scarcely any spot J 
know, either within or without the boundaries of New South Wales, on a 
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large or small scale, can boast such advantages as Gipps’ Land. On an 
extent of 5000 square miles it has upwards of 250 miles of sea- coast, two 
already known harbours—that of Corner Inlet and Western Port, besides 
those for small craft, which may probably exist where her waters disem- 
bogue ; eight rivers, in addition to a navigable lake and lagoons, which 
bisect 100 miles of her length; with 3600 square miles of forest—plains 
—valleys, which in richness of soil, pasturage, and situation cannot be 
surpassed.” 

The most distant of the northern points of Gipps’ Land is only 120 
miles from Corner Inlet and 160 from Western Port. A communication 
for seventy miles could be established by the construction of bridges across 
the rivers ; the rest of the road, if a course is pursued through the ranges, 
would require to be cleared of* brush and logs: but an apparently easier 
route would be to follow the course of a valley lying on the western side of 
the dividing range, and mounting the ridge, which is there of easy ascent, 
to descend into the valley running to its foot upon the eastern side. 

There remains only to point out‘to the public what course will conduct 
any enterprising individual into this favoured land. In the opinion of 
Count Streleski it would be advisable for any person wishing to visit 
Gipps’ Land, either to go to Western Port, and thence retrace the tracks 
of the party which he conducted, or otherwise turning off at Mr. Dodds’ 
station, to follow the tracks of Mr. J. M‘Arthur’s overseer and a small 
party which have been despatched after the horses, which were abandoned 
on the River Latrobe. 


We have said and cited enough to create an interest on the part 
of our readers in behalf of this infant journal. The number before 
us contains two figures of the Callorynchus Australis, which convey 
a good idea of the external form of that remarkable tenant of the 
Southern seas. 

We now merely add, that the list of resident members of the 
Tasmanian Society gives us the names of ten gentlemen, and that 
the list of the corresponding members is much larger, containing 
not only names of persons belonging to the different Australian 
colonies, but of officers in Her Majesty’s naval service. We also 
find some that reside in the mother country. M. Dupont D’Urville, 
rear-admiral in the service of his majesty the King of the French, 
is one of the correspondents. 

The Society anticipate very important assistance from the mag- 
netic observatory about to be established at Hobart Town, by the 
authority of the Home Government. 
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Art. IX.—A Visit to the United States, in 1841. By Josern Sturce, 
Hamilton and Co. 


JosEPH STURGE, a distinguished member of the Society of Friends, 
had for his main objects in visiting the United States the “ universal] 
abolition of slavery, and the promotion of permanent international 
peace.” He visited the principal towns between Washington and 
the Falls of the Niagara; and besides being rapid in his movements, 
in a great measure not only confined himself to the objects men- 
tioned, but examined these objects for the most part within a 
limited range of observation ; or, in other words, at the meetings, 
and in the society of anti-slavery folks. A very considerable por- 
tion of his time was spent in attending religious and philanthropic 
meetings, without, however, confining himself to one sect. He 
also paid and received visits, and m a manner consistent with his 
station and influence, and his activity at home in public questions. 
Part of his occupation in America was to advise and to exhort the 
people by writings as well as speeches with regard to slavery; and 
he was at pains personally to make himself acquainted with the 
condition and system of prisons, as well as of slave-marts. Towards 
the conclusion of the account of the visit we meet with pertinent — 
observations on such subjects as the following :—education, temper- 
ance reform, public worship, the American feeling towards England, 
and the manner in which many of the ministers of religion uphold 
the slavery system. 

We have alluded to the limited sphere, and even the brief period 
to which the author's observation was confined; and we may now 
add that his volume had not only exclusive objects chiefly in view, 
but that it is written in such a style, and filled with such arguments 
and doctrines as will confine its influence almost exclusively to the 
abolitionists. We have not even much that will attract attention 
of a personal nature. Still, there are many statements that furnish 
significant tokens of the feelings, the opinions, and the manners of 
a powerful section of the American people ; while, as regards slavery 
and slave-masters, there is such an honest, plain, and candid repre- 
sentation, whether the facts be extenuating or aggravating, that the 
reader is forced to come to the author’s conclusions, unless, indeed, 
a far less stern and unflinching system of moral and religious prin- 
ciples govern the one than the other. 

It will help to increase the reader’s respect for Joseph Sturge’s 
book, when, besides observing the soundness and clearness of his 
ideas, there is seen to pervade the entire narrative not only earnest 
and serious sentiment, but an unflinching impartiality of tone and 
statement. For example, he seeks not to disguise the dissensions 
and the lukewarmness of Friends; one ground of schism being a 
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foolish and an absurd dispute about “ Women’s Rights,” and 
whether they are eligible to sit in committees, &c., with men. We 
shall throw into our larger type specimens of his fair-dealing spirit 
and manner. ‘“ We are told,” says he, ‘‘ on the highest authority, 
that ‘ by their fruits’ we are to judge of the labourers in the Chris- 
tian vineyard ; and, while I am fully aware of the greater difficulties 
in the way of emancipation here as compared with Great Britain, I 
have been almost irresistibly led to contrast the difference in the 
results of the course pursued by Friends in the two countries. In 
America, during the last twenty-five years, it is evident that slavery 
and the slave-trade have greatly increased; and even where the 
members of our society are the most numerous and influential, the 
prejudice against colour is as strong as in any other part of the 
world, and Friends themselves, in many places, are by no means 
free from the prejudice.” He also acknowledges that it was with 
deep sorrow he found Friends favourable to the scheme of African 
colonization, which has for its chief support hostility to anti-slavery, 
and strong prejudice against colour. 

Sturge is no half-way goer ; he holds that a true abolitionist must 
say that ‘‘ he who is not with us is against us,” while the pro-slavery 
party can witness, “ he that is not against us is on our side.” He 
proceeds to say, ‘‘ Hence the praise bestowed on the neutrality of 
the Society of Friends by the great slave-holding senator Henry 
Clay. Hence also the auspicious compliments of the late president 
Van Buren, the first act of whose administration was a pledge to 
refuse his signature to any bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia.” Our author indeed fears that it is undeniable 
the Friends have for several years been throwing their influence 
into the pro-slavery scale. ‘* The abolitionists of the United States 
have been treated by too many influential Friends, as well as by 
the leading professors of other denominations, as a party whose con- 
tact Is contamination ; yet to a bystander it is plainly obvious that 
the true grounds of offence are not always those ostensibly alleged, 
but the activity, zeal, and success, with which they have cleared 
themselves of participation in other men’s sins, and by which they 
have condemned the passive acquiescence of a society making a high 
profession of anti-slavery principles. I do not intend to defend all 
the proceedings of the anti-slavery societies. That they have some- 
times erred in judgment and action—that they have had unworthy 
men among their numbers, I have little doubt. But the same 
objections might have been raised to the old anti-slavery societies, 
in which the leading Friends of the United States took an active 
part.” 

Then what has he to say of the leading professors of some other 
denominations ? We quote one passage: ‘‘ We looked in upon the 
Triennial Convention of the Baptists of the United States, then in 
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session in the city of Baltimore, where I found slave-holding 
ministers of high rank in the church, urging successfully the 
exclusion from the Missionary Board of that Society of all those 
who, in principle and practice, were known to be decided Aboli- 
tionists; and the results of their efforts satisfied me that the darkest 
picture of slavery, is not to be found in the gaol of the slave-trader, 
but rather in a convocation of professed ministers of the gospel of 
Christ; expelling from the Board of a Society formed to enlighten 
the heathen of other nations all who consistently labour for the 
overthrow of a system which denies a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to near three millions of heathen at home.” 

These statements admit of nothing in the way of comment. Such 
facts thus calmly stated would be weakened were a word added to 
the plain narrative of them. The two passages which we next 
quote are equally free from colouring, and pro-slavery people may 
make of them what they please. One thing, however, is clear, that 
Joseph Sturge freely blames whatever he thinks wrong wherever met 
with, and even concedes or praises although it may be in opposition 
to his previous notions and his cherished belief. For example, 
although he had heard of planters who treated their slaves with 
great barbarity, and had been told of slave-depdts which were full 
of horrors, yet he gives this account of the superintendent at one of 
these depots :— 


The American slave-trade is carried on in the most open manner in this 
city (Baltimore). We paid a visit to the establishment of an extensive 
slave-dealer, a large new building in one of the principal streets. The 
proprietor received us with great courtesy, and permitted us to inspect the 
premises. Cleanliness and order were every where visible ; and might we 
judge from the specimens of food shown us, the animal wants of the slaves 
are not neglected. There were only five or six Negroes in stock, but the 
proprietor told us he had sometimes three or four hundred there, and had 
shipped off a cargo to New Orleans a few days before. The premises are 
strongly secured with bolts and bars, and the rooms in which the Negroes 
are confined surround an open court~yard, where they are permitted to take 
the air. We were accompanied and kindly introduced by an individual who 
has often been engaged in preventing Negroes from being illegally enslaved ; 
and the proprietor of the establishment expressed his approval of his efforts, 
and that when such cases come before himself in the way of trade he was 
accustomed to send them to our friend for investigation: he added, that 
slaves would often come to him and ask him to purchase them, and that he 
was the means of transferring them from worse masters to better; that he 
never parted families, though of course he could not control their fate, 
either before they came into his hands or after they left him. He said he 
frequently left his concerns for weeks together under the care of his head 
slave, whose wife he had made free, and promised the same boon to himif he 
conducted himself well a few years longer. I thought it right to intimate 
my view of the nature of slavery and the slave- trade, and that I deemed it 
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wholly inconsistent with the plain precept “‘ Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.” This he did not attempt to controvert; yet 
he stated in extenuation, that the law permitted the trade in slaves, though 
he should be as willing as any one to have the system abolished if the 
State would grant them compensation for their property. He further said, 
that he was born in a Slave State, that his mother had been for fifty years 
a member of the Wesleyan body, and that though he had not joined a 
Christian church himself, he had never sworn an oath nor committed an 
immoral act in his life. He also showed, I think, convincingly, that dealing 
in slaves was not worse than slave-holding. On leaving the premises, we 
found the door of his office had been locked upon us during this conference. 
I subsequeftly learned that this person, though living in considerable style, 
was not generally received in respectable society ; and that a lady whom 
he had lately married was shunned by her former acquaintance. 


Our friend was anxious to impress upon the mind of this slave- 
dealer the duty of relinquishing the business, and wrote to him 
with warm exhortations to that end. Our next extract is from a 
paper in the Appendix contributed by another Quaker, who had 
proceeded to Kentucky with the view of negotiating the manu- 
mission of a family, for whom a person in the North felt a deep 
interest. Sturge himself cannot be said to have had direct means 
of judging of slavery in the Planting States. Says the Friend, in 
his sketch of the mission :— 


The large price (3,500 dollars) paid for the redemption of this family 
may surprise thee, especially if thou hast not forgotten that passage in 
Worthington’s letter, where he says, “I am, to some extent, opposed to 
slavery ; nor do I object to the efforts of Abolitionists when done in a good 
spirit.” It is however, but justice to say that the description he gave of 
the family is strictly correct. ‘They are all sprightly, remarkable for 
good character, and of course most valuable for house-servants.” He said 
he had repeatedly been offered 2,000 dollars for Sam; and he believed he 
would command that sum any day from those who knew his worth; that 
his old master prized him very highly—particularly for his moral excel- 
lence; and, speaking of his conduct, described him as ‘‘a gentleman.” 
Yet he talked as if he were certain that Sam and his family would be 
reduced to beggary if left to themselves at the North. The children, it is 
true, have had little preparation in slavery for self-reliance: for the most 
favoured of them cannot spell their own names. 

S. Worthington said many had inquired of him what business brought 
me there; and being informed of the object of my mission, they advised 
him to have nothing to do with me. ‘ But,” said he, ‘though I am 
certain the condition of Sam and his wife cannot be bettered, I do not 
think the same with regard to their children; and as Mr. Smith seems dis- 
posed to do a kind action, I cannot, in conscience, attempt to frustrate it. 
If I were to send you home without this family, I should have a troubled 
mind,” 


One of Worthington’s greatest difficulties in parting with these slaves 
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was, that it would leave his wife destitute of servants. I pitied her, and 
felt it right to express my sympathy. I told her my compassion was 
increased, because I apprehended there was a struggle in her own breast 
between duty and interest ; and I appealed to her whether she did not know 
it was a duty to let them go, though personal interest would induce her to 
keep them in her service. I was glad to perceive that these remarks 
enabled her to relieve herself of a weight; her countenance brightened up, 
and she appeared quite willing I should take them away. She showed 
great kindness to Harriet and her children, and evidently felt deeply moved 
at parting with the nurse, who had thrice been with her through nature's 
sorest trials. She appeared to me to be a nice lady-like person; and if I 


judge aright, she knows what estimate ought to be placed upon slavery in 
@ woman’s mind. 


It is added that when the stage drove up to convey the family 
northward, Mr. Worthington “ came to inform me that it was ready. 
I found it surrounded by many persons principally coloured, who 
had assembled to bid farewell to the objects of my charge. Their 
master shook each slave by the hand, and bade them farewell. I 
observed him as we moved away, and thought he seemed to be a 
good deal moved from some cause or other.” But Friend Sturge’s 
representations are not always so extenuating as is the picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Worthington. Besides, he says that the “ general 
superiority of condition in Kentucky slaves over those of Maryland 
and Virginia cannot fail to strike the most superficial observer.” In 
Virginia, however, there must also be considerable care taken, at 
least of the animal condition of the blacks, because it is “ in fact, a 
negro-raising state for other states;” and therefore every induce- 
ment is furnished to the master ‘‘to attend to the negroes, to 
encourage breeding, and to cause the greatest number possible to 
be raised.” But what is the mental and moral breeding? We stop 


not to inquire; we prefer stringing together a few sentences from 
the volume before us, culled here and there. 


One of my fellow passengers had recently been travelling in the Southern 
States, and showed me a letter given to him, as a curiosity, at the post- 
office at Charleton, South Carolina, which was addressed by a slave to her 
husband, but from insufficient direction had never reached its destination. 
It was to convey the tidings, that she was about to be sold to the south, 


and begging him, in simple and affecting terms, to come and see her, as 
they would never meet again. 


Concerning the City of Washington :— 


In passing from a free to a slave state, the most casual observer is struck 
with the contrast. The signs of industry and prosperity on the broad face 
of the country are universally in favour of the former, and that to a degree 
which none but an eye-witness can conceive. This fact has been often 
noticed and has been affirmed by slave-holders themselves in the most 
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emphatic terms. In cities the difference is not less remarkable, and was 
forcibly brought to our notice in the hotel at which we took up our resi- 
dence on arriving at Washington, and which, though the first in the city, 
and the temporary residence of many members of Congress, was greatly 
deficient in the cleanlines, comfort, and order, which prevail in the well- 
furnished and well-conducted establishments of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, &c. 


Again,— 


Washington is one of the best supplied and most-frequented slave-marts 
in the world. The adjoining and once-fertile and beautiful States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, are now blasted with sterility and 
ever-encroaching desolation. The curse of the first murderer rests upon 
the planters ; and the ground will no longer yield to them her strength. 
The impoverished proprietors find now their chief source of revenue in 
what one of themselves expressly termed their ‘ crop of human flesh.’ 
Hence the slave-holding region is now divided into the ‘ slave-breeding ’ 
and ‘ slave-consuming’ states. From its locality, and from its importance 
as the centre of public affairs, the district of Columbia has become the 
focus of this dreadful traffic, which almost vies with the African slave- 
trade itself in extent and cruelty, besides possessing aggravations pecu- 
liarly its own. Its victims are marched to the south in chained coffles, 
overland, in the face of day, and by vessels coastwise.”’ 


Again,— 


In Virginia, in 1832, T. Jefferson Randolph declared that the province 
had been converted into “ ‘one grand menagerie, where men are reared 
for the market, like oxen for the shambles.’ This same gentleman thus 
compared the foreign with the domestic traffic. ‘ The trader (African) 
receives the slave, a stranger in aspect, language, and manner, from the 
merchant who brought him from the interior. But here, sir, individuals 
whom the master has known from infancy,—whom he has seen sporting 
in the innocent gambols of childhood,—who have been accustomed to look 
to him for protection,—he tears from the mother’s arms, exiles into a 
foreign country, among a strange people, subject to cruel task-masters.’”’ 


And again,— 


‘In the afternoon I proceeded by a steam-packet, with one of my friends, 
to Alexandria, about six miles distant, on the other side of the Potomac. 
A merchant, to whom I had an introduction, kindly accompanied us to a 
slave-trading establishment there, which is considered the principal one in 
the district. The proprietor was absent; but the person in charge, a 
Stout, middle-aged man, with a good-natured countenance, which little 
indicated his employment, readily consented to show us over the estab- 
lishment. On passing behind the house, we looked through a grated iron 
door into a square court or yard, with very high walls, in which were about 
fifty slaves. Some of the younger ones were dancing to a fiddle,—an 
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affecting proof, in their situation, of the degradation caused by slavery, 
There were, on the other hand, others who seemed a prey to silent dejec- 
tion. Among these was a woman, who had run away from her master 
twelve years ago, and had married and lived ever since as a free person. 
She was at last discovered, taken, and sold along with her child, and would 
shortly be shipped to New Orleans, unless her husband could raise the 
means of her redemption, which we understood he was endeavouring to 
do. If he failed, they are lost to him for ever. Another melancholy- 
looking woman was here with her nine children, the whole family having 
been sold away from their husband and father, to this slave-dealer, for two 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. This unfeeling separation is but 
the beginning of their sorrows. They will, in all probability, be re-sold 
at New Orleans, scattered and divided, until not perhaps two of them are 
left together.” 


The passage which we next quote, carries the reader to other 
sorts of persons and scenes. This is the sketch of the prison of 


Sing Sing :— 


After dinner we were permitted to visit the male prisoners at their 
cells—list shoes being provided for us, that we might walk along the galle- 
ries without noise. ‘Those who wished to do so, were suffered to speak to 
us through their grated doors in a low voice. A number embraced this 
opportunity ; of the sincere repentance and reformation of some of whom 
I could scarcely doubt. One prisoner, a man of colour, appeared to enjoy 
a state of perfect happiness, under a sense of being at peace with his 
Maker. Another prisoner manifested such a feeling of his spiritual bless- 
ings, and especially of that change of heart he had been favoured to expe- 
rience, as scarcely to have a desire for his liberation, though his health was 
visibly sinking under the confinement, and there appeared little other pros- 
pect but that of his dying in the prison, as he had been condemned for ten 
years, of which three yet remained. Several were Englishmen, who were 
mostly under feigned names—keeping their real names secret, from a 
natural unwillingness to disgrace their families. Some of these were men 
of education, and communicated to me in confidence, their family names. 
One referred to gentlemen standing deservedly high in the estimation of 
the British public, as well knowing him. ‘Twa or three of this class wept 
much when speaking of their situation, and of the offences that had brought 
them there. I gathered from the prisoners themselves that a great change 
had been introduced, both in the affairs and in the management of the 
prison within the last eighteen months, by the present excellent superin- 
tendent and chaplain, and their coadjutors, and with the happiest effects. 
The former system was one of brutal severity ; now, without any relaxa- 
tion of discipline, needless severity is discarded, and the floggings have 
been reduced nine-tenths—the great object being the reformation of the 
prisoners. One of these, speaking of the superintendent and chaplain, 


said, ‘‘ there was not a prisoner in the jail but rejoiced to hear the sound of 
their feet.” 
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We are desirous to give variety to our pages, and therefore cite 
a passage in which our author is speaking of the capability of 
large regions of the United States for agricultural purposes ; and 
which, he thinks, might supply Great Britain with cheap corn, and 
take our manufactures in return, to an incalculable extent. He 
says :— 

All parts of the United States, between thirty-seven and forty-four 
degrees of north latitude, will produce wheat. But that part of the coun- 
try best adapted to furnish an abundant foreign supply is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the northern part of the Mississippi valley, and the contiguous country 
south of the great lakes. It has been styled par excellence the wheat- 
growing region of America. Within its limits lie the six north-western 
States of the American Union, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, 
and Wiskonsin (including as States the two territories of lowa and Wis- 
konsin, about to be admitted into the Union.) These states, exclusive of 
two hundred thousand square miles, the title to which is yet mostly in the 
Indian tribes, cover an area of two hundred and thirty-six thousand and 
eleven square miles. The country is, generally, an undulating prairie, 
interspersed with groves of trees, and unbroken by hill or mountain. The 
soil commonly rests upon a strata of limestone, is fertile beyond descrip- 
tion, and abundantly watered by the finest springs and streams. Its 
climate is clear and salubrious, and the country as well calculated as any 
other on the globe to minister to the support and happiness of civilized 
man. As already explained, for an inland country, it possesses unequalled 
facilities for foreign intercourse and commerce, by means of its great lakes 
and rivers. 


But friend Sturge does not tell us how the Indian tribes, who 
have still a title to a large portion of the region, would fare, if the 
lands were made to minister to the support and happiness of civil- 
ized man. He, however, states that he felt deeply interested 
relative to the expatriation, by the United States, of Indians lying 
within certain limits, and from lands, too, which had been secured 
to them “by treaty, in the most solemn manner, under plea of a 
fraudulently-obtained cession of their lands, by afew of their number.” 
He goes on to state, that what greatly aggravates the case is the 
fact, ‘‘ that these Indians were making rapid progress in civilization, 
and from a nation of hunters had become an agricultural people.” 
He says their whole history is ‘‘a reproach and blot on the Ameri- 
can Government, and shows either that public and private virtue 
amongst the people is at a very low ebb; or that ‘the wicked bear 
rule.’” He also states, that Friends appear to have made strenu- 
ous efforts on behalf of these injured people, but have failed in 
producing any decidedly favourable impression on the Government. 
The report on this subject embodied, he tells us, a very affecting 
letter from the chiefs of the tribe, describing their griefs and dis- 
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tress at the prospect of a cruel removal from the houses ef their 
ancestors. We quote from it :— 


Brothers, we want the president of the United States to know that we 
are for peace; that we only ask the possession of our just rights. We 
have kept, in good faith, all our agreements with the government. In our 
innocence of any violation, we ask its protection. In our weakness, we 
look to it for justice and mercy. We desire to live upon our lands in 
peace and harmony. We love Tonawanda; it is the residue left us of the 
land of our forefathers: we have no wish to leave it. Here are our culti- 
vated fields, our houses, our wives and children, and our firesides ; and 
here we wish to lay our bones in peace. 


We now present distinct and pleasing notices of the manufac- 
turing establishment at Lowell :— 


The most striking and gratifying feature of Lowell, is the high moral 
and intellectual condition of its working population. In looking over the 
books of the mills we visited, where the operatives entered their names, I 
observed very few that were not written by themselves; certainly not five 
per cent. of the whole number were signed with a mark, and many of these 
were evidently Irish. It was impossible to go through the mills, and 
notice the respectable appearance and becoming and modest deportment of 
the ‘‘ factory girls,” without forming a very favourable estimate of their 
character and position in society. But it would be difficult indeed for a 
passing observer to rate them so high as they are proved to be by the sta- 
tistics of the place. The female operatives are generally boarded in houses 
built and owned by the “corporations” for whom they work, and which 
are placed under the superintendence of matrons of exemplary character, 
and skilled in housewifery, who pay a low rent for the houses, and provide 
all necessaries for their inmates, over whom they exercise a general over- 
sight, receiving about one dollar and one-third from each per week. Each 
of these houses accommodates from thirty to fifty young women, and there 
is a wholesome rivalry among the mistresses which shall make their inmates 
most comfortable. We visited one of the boarding-houses, and were highly 
pleased with its arrangement. A considerable number of the factory girls 
are farmers’ daughters, and come hither from the distant States of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, et cet., to work for two, three, or four years, when 
they return to their native hills, dowered with a little capital of their own 
earnings. The factory operatives at Lowell form a community that com- 
mands the respect of the neighbourhood, and of all under whose observa- 
tion they come. No female of an immoral character could remain a week 
in any of the mills. The superintendent of the Boott Corporation informed 
me, that, during the five and a half years of his superintendence of that 
factory, employing about nine hundred and fifty young women, he had 
known of but one case of an illegitimate birth—and the mother was an 
Irish ‘‘ immigrant.” Any male or female employed, who was known to be 
in a state of inebriety, would be at once dismissed. 
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The following more minute statistical facts are equally striking 
and suggestive :— 


The average wages, clear of board, amount to about two dollars a week. 
Many an aged father or mother, in the country, is made happy and com- 
fortable, by the self-sacrificing contributions from their affectionate and 
dutiful daughter here. Many an old homestead has been cleared of its 
incumbrances, and thus saved to the family by these liberal and honest 
earnings. To the many and most gratifying and cheering facts, which, in 
the course of this examination, I have had occasion to state, I here add a 
few others relating to the matter now under discussion, furnished me by 
Mr. Carney, the treasurer of the Lowell Institution for Savings. The 
whole number of depositors in this institution, on the 23rd July, was nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-six ; the whole amount of deposits was three 
hundred and five thousand seven hundred and ninety-six dollars, and 
seventy cents (about 60,000/.) Of these depositors, nine hundred and 
seventy-eight are factory girls, and the amount of their funds now in the 
bank, is estimated by Mr. Carney, in round numbers, at one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It is a common thing for one of these girls to have five 
hundred dollars in deposit, and the only reason why she does not exceed 
this sum, is the fact, that the institution pays no interest on any larger 
sum than this. After reaching this amount, she invests her remaining 
funds elsewhere. 


The great object of Joseph Sturge’s “ Visit,” as we have already 
intimated, was the furtherance of the anti- slavery cause in free 
America; and a necessary collateral result of his examination, 
researches, and efforts, is the disclosure of various circumstances and 
facts which are calculated to set the mind upon deep speculations 
regarding probabilities, and the future as well as the present and 
the actual. 

Independent of what many sincere and believing persons may 
consider to be a coming certainty, according to the wise and bene- 
volent providence of God, viz., that all men shall one day enjoy the 
perfect liberty and the meridian light offered and promised by reve- 
lation, there appear to be feelings and measures at this moment in 
active operation that will demolish slavery in the United States; but 
at what sacrifice it is appalling to speculate. ‘That the abolition 
cause is gaining ground, not only in the general feeling of Europe, 
but on the other side of the Atlantic, seems to be indicated by evi- 
dences in the present volume. Prejudices against the coloured 
people are said not only to be abating in some parts of the North, 
but many of the planters in the slave-holding states are described 
as in the habit of regretting the existence of slavery, as anxious. for 
its abolition, if done safely, and even as willing to discuss temper- 
ately the question. The difficulty, however, is to suggest any 
plan by which the terrible evil can be peaceably put an end to. 
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That it must sooner or later cease, all reflecting persons appear to 
regard asa certainty. That a war with any of the great European 
maritime powers would effect this revolution very speedily, need 
not be doubted; especially if with Britain. But who can endure 
to contemplate what the price in bloodshed might be, in the case 
of the servile insurrection that would be prompted—that would 
ensue. ven the diversion of the British demand for cotton, to the 
Kast Indies, would probably in a short time set the bondsman free 
in the United States, to the destruction for a period, perhaps, of the 
South, and the derangement of the Union. ‘The prospect is appal- 
ling ; and yet no man ‘entertaining the moral sentiments and religious 
principles of Joseph Sturge can consistently refrain from making 
every peaceful effort to crush the enormity, and to stem all its 
hideous consequences without waiting for legislative enactments or 
the accidents of time. What then can be the present duty and cer- 
tain interest of the slave-owners? ‘The answer clearly is, to prepare 
themselves for the event, by educating, elevating, and enlightening 
the servile population ; by taking some gradual measures to attach 
the black people to the soil; and by avoiding as much as possible 
those outrages to humanity, such as separating of the members of a 
family, which not only degrade but must exasperate. If the plant- 
ers do not themselves regulate the movement which assuredly 
exists, the power will be taken out of their hands, and most pro- 
bably disaster will suddenly come upon the entire community with a 
terrific and resistless sweep. 

Our author’s examination and statements cannot fail to direct 
the thinking mind to the great, although comparatively silently 
working power, which has grown up, and is daily increasing, among 
certain co- -operating sects in America as well as in Great Britain. 
Wherever these sects agree upon religious grounds with regard to 
the main doctrines of Christianity, and the mighty obligations which 
its canons impose upon mankind, it will utterly be impossible, we 
feel convinced, for any mere w orldly policy or interests to withstand 
the combined impulse and the swelling movement. Therefore let 
slave-holders be wise, and prepare themselves with cordial assent 
and helping hands for the development and the triumph of man’s 
full capacities and rights, even although his skin be dark, and his 
fathers have been bondsmen. 
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Art. X.—The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems. By Tuomas 
CampsBeLtL. Moxon. 


‘Tur Pilgrim of Glencoe,” is a way and war-worn soldier. He— 





could vouch the sad romance of wars, 
And count the dates of battles by his scars ; 

For he had served where o’er and o’er again 
Britannia’s oriflamme had lit the plain 

Of glory— a » ° ° 

Nor sign of even loquacious age he wore, 

Save when he told his life’s adventures o’er ; 

Some tired of these; the terms to him were dear, 
Too tactical by far for vulgar ear ; 

As when he talked of rampart and ravine, 

And trenches fenced with gabion and fascine— 
But when his theme possess’d him all and whole, 
He scorn’d proud puzzling words and warm’d the soul ; 
Hush’d groups hung on his lips with fond surprise. 
That sketched old scenes like pictures to their eyes : 
The wide war-plain, with banners glowing bright, 
And bayonets, to the furthest stretch of sight ; 
The pause, more dreadful than the peal to come 
From volleys blazing at the beat of drum— 

Till all the field of thundering lines became 

Two level and confronted sheets of flame. 

Then to the charge, when Marlbro’s hot pursuit 
Trode France’s gilded lilies underfoot ; 

He came and kindled—and with martial lung 
Would chant the very march their trumpets sung. 


The veteran is benighted in Cona’s vale on his return to the 
Highlands ; for the very mists darken around him. He however 
finds hospitable shelter in a shepherd’s cottage, where— 


None asked his name, 
Nor whither he was bound, nor whence be came ; 
But he was beckon’d to the stranger's seat. 

The abode was ‘* no common sordid shieling cot,” for plenty and 
hospitable welcome waited on the stranger, with true Highland 
warmth and simplicity; and ‘ the Jacobite white rose festooned the 
floor.”— 


The family were three—-a father hoar— 

Whose age you'd guess at seventy years or more— 
His son looked fifty—cheerful like her lord, 

His comely wife presided at the board : 
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All three had that peculiar courteous grace 

Which marks the meanest of the Highland race ; 
Warm hearts that burn alike in weal and woe, 

As if the north-wind fann’d their bosom’s glow ! 
But wide unlike their souls : old Norman’s eye 
Was proudly savage even in courtesy. 

His sinewy shoulders—each, though aged and lean, 
Broad as the curled Herculean head between,— 
His scornful lip, his eyes of yellow fire, 

And nostrils that dilated quick with ire, 

With ever downward-slanting shaggy brows, 
Marked the old lion you would dread to rouse. 
Norman, in truth, had led his earlier life 

In raids of red revenge and feudal strife ; 

Religious duty in revenge he saw, 

Proud honour’s right and nature’s honest law. 
First in the charge and foremost in pursuit, 
Long-breathed, deep-chested, and in speed of foot 
A match for stags—still fleeter when the prey 
Was man, in persecution’s evil day ; 

Cheered to that chase by brutal bold Dundee, 

No Highland hound had lapped more blood than he. 
Oft had he changed the Covenanter’s breath 

From howls of psalmody to howls of death ; 

And though long bound to peace, it irked him still 
His dirk had ne’er one hated foe to kill. 

Yet Norman had fierce virtues, that would mock 
Cold-blooded Tories of the modern stock, 

Who starve the breadless poor with fraud and cant: 
He slew, and saved them from the pangs of want. 
Nor was his solitary lawless charm 

Mere dauntlessness of soul and strength of arm : 
He had his moods of kindness now and then, 

And feasted ev’n well-mannered Lowland men, 
Who blew not up his Jacobitish flame, 

Nor prefaced with ‘* Pretender” Charles’s name. 


The poet “ has endeavoured,” he tells us, ‘‘ to colour the person- 
ages of the tradition, and to make them as distinctive as possible.” 
This he accomplishes by making the old Jacobite represent one age, 
and Ronald, the son, another, who at length comes to question, 
then flatly to deny, the “ right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 
We have had Norman’s character ; let us now have the other’s his- 
tory and portrait :— 


Far happier times had moulded Ronald’s mind, 
By nature too of more sagacious kind. * * 
Contemning strife as childishness, he stood 

With neighbours on kind terms of neighbourhood, 
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And whilst his father's anger nought avail’d, 
His rational remonstrance never fail’d. 

Full skilfully he managed farm and fold, 
Wrote, cipher’d, profitably bought and sold ; 
And, bless’d with pastoral leisure, deeply took 
Delight to be inform’d, by speech or book, 

Of that wide world beyond his mountain home, 
Where oft his curious fancy loved to roam. 


We have the portraits of father and son carefully finished and 
contrasted, even in argument and debate. Ronald’s— 


proud instinct sought not to enjoy 
Romantic fictions, like a minstrel boy ; 

Truth, standing on her solid square, from youth 
He worshipp’d—stern uncompromising truth. 
His goddess kindlier smiled on him, to find 

A votary of her light in land so blind ; 

She bade majestic History unroll 

Broad views of public welfare to his soul, 

Until he look’d on clannish feuds and foes 
With scorn, as on the wars of kites and crows ; 
Whilst doubts assailed him, o’er and o’er again, 
If men were made for kings, or kings for men. 
At last, to Norman’s horror and dismay, 

He flat denied the Stuarts’ right to sway. 





No blow-pipe ever whitened furnace fire, 

Quick as these words lit up his father’s ire ; 

Who envied even old Abraham for his faith, 

Ordain’d to put his only son to death. 

He started up—in such a mood of soul 

The white bear bites his showman’s stirring pole ; 

He dinced too, and brought out, with snarl and howl, 
**Q Dia! Dia! and Dioul! Dioul !’’* 


But sense foils fury—as the blowing whale 
Spouts, bleeds, and dyes the waves without avail— 
Wears out the cable’s length that makes him fast, 
But, worn himself, comes up harpoon’d at last— 
iv'n so, devoid of sense, succumbs at length 
Mere strength of zeal to intellectual strength. 
His son’s close logic so perplex’d his pate, 

Th’ old hero rather shunn’d than sought debate ; 
Exhausting his vocabulary’s store 

Of oaths and nick-names, he could say no more, 
But tapp’d his mull, roll’d mutely in his chair, 
Or only whistled Killicranky’s air. 


* God and the Devil—a favourite ejaculation of Highland saints. 
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The old soldier, Allan Campbell, having heartily partaken of the 
shepherd’s supper and other good cheer, is neither taciturn nor 
ungrateful; and what else can he do but give utterance to his remin- 
iscences ? he accordingly allows license to his’speech and the beatings 
of his bosom; and tells them that,— 


In boyhood long ago, 
I roam’d, and loved each pathway of Glencoe ; 
Trapp’d leverets, pluck’d wild berries on its braes, 
And fish’d along its banks long summer days. 


He tells them also of clannish feuds, and that he had been present 
at the massacre of Glencoe, as a page to Glenlyon; little thinkin 
that Norman had vowed deadly vengeance against all who had taken 
part in that infamous and never-to-be-forgotten atrocity. It availed 
nothing with the old Jacobite that the Pilgrim ‘“‘ Mourn’d the sin, 
and redden’d for the shame of that foul morn;” savage and fierce 
he arose :— 


Wroth that, beneath his roof, a living man 
Should boast the swine-blood of the Campbell clan ; 
He hasten’d to the door—call’d out his son 

To follow! walk’d a space, and thus begun :— 
** You have not, Ronald, at this day to learn 
The oath I took beside my father's cairn, 

When you were but a babe a twelvemonth born ; 
Sworn on my dirk—by all that’s sacred, sworn 
To be revenged for blood that cries to Heaven— 
Blood unforgiveable, and unforgiven : 

But never power, since then, have I possess'd 

To plant my dagger in a Campbell’s breast. 
Now, here’s a self-accusing partisan, 

Steep’d in the slaughter of Macdonald’s clan. 


The son’s philosophy and humanity are not a match for the old 
lion’s wrath; and all that can be won from Norman is a promise 
to stay revenge, until the Pilgrim is a little more closely ques- 
tioned :— 


* Much,” said the veteran, ‘‘ much as I bemoan 
That deed, when half a hundred years have flown, 
Still on one circumstance I can reflect 

That mitigates the dreadful retrospect. 

A mother with her child before us flew, 

I had the hideous mandate to pursue ; 

But swift of foot, outspeeding bloodier men, 

[ chased, overtook her in the winding glen, 

And show’d her palpitating, where to save 
Herself and infant in a secret cave ; 
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Nor left them till I saw that they could mock 
Pursuit and search within that sheltering rock.” 

** Heavens!” Ronald cried, in accents gladly wild, 
«That woman was my mother—I the child!” 


Clannish hatred is now turned into real Highland friendship. 
But the story does not end here; for it is carried forward to the 
Rebellion in 1745, by which time an apoplectic stroke has rendered 
Norman but the ‘wreck of a man. ‘The veteran Allan, however, 
figures at the battle of Culloden, and afterwards returns to close his 
pilgrimage at the cottage. 

With regard to the story, which we are told, is a tradition, the 
reader will ‘find it extremely simple, even to baldness, as respects 
incident as well as involution. Its merits lie in description, in 
delineation of character, and in the mechanical art of the poet. 
This art exhibits itself on the present occasion as that of a practised 
hand, with a considerable amount of exceptions, where repetition of 
phrases, for example, are evidences of carelessness, and feebleness 
of thought intimate something like a decay of powers. Other pas- 
sages, however, are as rich in | harmony and as glowing in spirit as 
any that Campbell ever wrote. His pictures of the Highlands, at 
sunset, or when the mist caps the mountains, and gathers around 
the traveller, and also his grouping and portraits of the shepherd’s 
family, are noble and masterly pieces, which yet appear to have cost 
the author the least possible trouble, and rather to have dropt from 
his pen during moments of amusing himself in a once favourite 
pastime, than to be the production of effort. In fact, but for the 
consummate artistic skill of the poet, and the golden passages that 
stud the poem, the work would be forgotten in a month. Avs it is, 
it deserves to be bound up with the performances that established 
his reputation. 

There is a variety of minor picces, several of which have from 
time to time appeared before. Some of them are pretty, simple, 
and sweet; others fanciful. A few rise to excellence; and several 
are trifling i in subject and treatment, yet pleasant and playful. “The 
Launch of a First-Rate” may almost take rank with the “ Mariners 
of England,” we have therefore great pleasure in quoting a specimen 
_ tells us Campbell’s spirit is not quenched, nor his mastery 
ost :— 

England hails thee with emotion, 
Michtiest child of naval art, 
Heaven resounds thy welcome ; Ocean 
Takes thee smiling to his heart. 
Giant oaks of bold expansion 
O’er seven hundred acres fell, 
All to build thy noble mansion, 
Where our hearts of oak shall dwell. 
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‘Midst those trees the wild deer bounded 
Ages long ere we were born, 

And our great-grandfathers sounded 
Many a jovial hunting-horn. 


Oaks that living did inherit 
Grandeur from our earth and sky, 
Still robust, the native spirit 
In your timbers shall not die. 


Ship to shine in martial story, 
Thou shalt cleave the ocean’s path, 
Freighted with Britannia’s glory, 
And the thunders of her wrath. 


Foes shall crowd their sails and fly thee, 
Threat’ning havoc to their deck, 
When afar they first descry thee, 
Like the coming whirlwind’s speck. 


Gallant bark! thy pomp and beauty 
Storm or battle ne’er shall blast, 

Whilst our tars, in pride and duty, 
Nail thy colours to the mast. 


From ‘Cora Linn” we extract stanzas, where the verse is not 
more simple than the description is beautifully true, or the senti- 
ment fine and full. How exquisite is the imagery in the last line 
but one quoted! It is Claude-like :— 


The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
"Twas with congenial friends ; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past, 

My memory seldom sends. 


It was as sweet an autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde, 

And Lanark’s orchards all the way 
Put forth their golden pride : 


Even hedges, bushed in bravery, 
Looked rich that sunny morn ; 

The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So prank’d September’s thorn. 


In Cora’s glen, the calm, how deep! 
That trees on loftiest hill 

Like statues stood, or things asleep, 
All motionless and still. 


‘‘ Moonlight,” a fantastic thing, is our third specimen of the mis- 
cellaneous poems :— 
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The kiss that would make a maid’s cheek flush, 
Wroth, as if kissing were a sin 
Amidst the Argus eyes and din 
And tell-tale glare of noon, 
Brings but a murmur and a blush, 
Beneath the modest moon. 


Ye days, gone—never to come back, 
When love return’d entranced me so, 
That still its pictures move and glow 

In the dark chamber of my heart ; 

Leave not my memory’s future track, 

I will not let you part. 


Twas moonlight when my earliest love 
First on my bosom dropt her head ; 
A moment then concentrated 

The bliss of years, as if the spheres 

Their course had faster driven, 

And carried Enoch-like above, 

A living man to heaven, 


"Tis by the rolling moon we measure 
The date between our nuptial night 
And that blest hour which brings to light 
The pledge of faith; the fruit of bliss, 
When we impress upon the treasure 
A father’s earliest kiss. 


The moon’s the earth’s enamour’d bride ; 
True to him in her very changes, 
To other stars she never ranges ; 
Though cross’d by him, sometimes she dips 
Her light, in short offended pride, 
And faints to an eclipse. 


The fairies revel by her sheen : 
"Tis only when the moon’s above 
The fire-fly kindles into love, 
And flashes light to show it: 
The nightingale salutes her queen 
Of heaven, her heavenly poet. 


Then ye that love—by moonlight gloom 
Meet at my grave, and plight regard, 
Oh! could I be the Orphean bard 

Of whom it is reported, 
That nightingales sung o’er his tomb, 
Whilst lovers came and courted. 


Mr. Campbell has given us in a blithesome mood, and with a 
neat pen, some notes to the Pilgrim, characteristic and illustrative 
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of the Highlanders. This is one of them, telling us about his 
wraith :— 


It happened to me, early in life, to meet with an amusing instance of 
Highland superstition with regard to myself. I lived in a family of the 
island of Mull; anda mile or two from their home there was a burial- 
ground without any church attached to it, on the lonely moor. The 
cemetery was enclosed and guarded by an iron railing, so high that it was 
unscaleable. I was, however, commencing the study of botany at the 
time ; and thinking that there might be some nice flowers and curious 
epitaphs among the grave-stones, I contrived, by help of my handker- 
chief, to scale the railing, and was soon scampering over the tombs. Some 
of the natives chanced to perceive me, not in act of climbing over to, but 
skippirg over, the burial-ground. In a day or two I observed the family 
looking on me with unaccountable though not angry seriousness ; at last, 
the good old grandmother told me with tears in her eyes, that I could not 
live long, for that my wraith had been seen. ‘“ And, pray, where ?” 
** Leaping over the stones of the burial-ground.”” The old lady was much 
relieved to hear that it was not my wraith, but myself. 


Before bidding adieu to the “ Pilgrim,” &c., we may with pro- 
priety quote a few passages from an ‘American volume, lately pub- 
lished, having for its title ‘* The Poetry and the History of Wyoming: 
containing Campbell’s Gertrude, with a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. By Washington Irving.” This esteemed transatlantic 
writer with cordial warmth characterizes the man as well as the 
poet. With regard to the latter capacity, the biographer says, 
‘*¢ Many years since, we hailed the productions of Campbell’s muse 

‘ beaming forth like the pure lights of heaven, among the meteor 
exhalations and paler fires with which our literary atmosphere 
abounds ;’ since that time, many of those meteors and paler fires 
that dazzled and bewildered the public eye, have fallen to the earth 
and passed away, and still we find his beams like the stars, shining 
on with undiminished lustre.” But we must go back to the begin- 
ing, and observe the man :— 


Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow on the 27th September, 1777. 
He was the youngest son of Mr. Alexander Campbell of that city, highly 
spoken of for his amiable manners and unblemished integrity ; who united 
the scholar and the man of business, and amidst the engrossing cares and 
sordid pursuits of business cherished an enthusiastic love of literature. It 
may not be uninteresting to the American reader to know that Mr. Camp- 
bell the poet had near relations in this country. His father passed several 
years of his youth at Falmouth, in Virginia, but returned to Europe before 
the revolutionary war. His uncle, who had accompanied his father across 
the Atlantic, remained in Virginia, where his family uniformly maintained 
a highly respectable station in society. One of his sons was district attor- 
ney under the administration of W ashington, and was celebrated for his 
demeanour. He died in 1795. Robert Campbell, a brother of the poet, 
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settled in Virginia, where he married a daughter of the celebrated Patrick 
Henry. He died about 1807. The genius of Mr. Campbell showed 
itself almost in his infancy. At the age of seven he displayed a vivacity 
of imagination, and a vigour of mind, surprising in such early youth. 
He now commenced the study of Latin under the care of the Rev. David 
Alison, a teacher of distinguished reputation. A strong inclination for 
poetry was already discernible in him, and it was not more than two years 
after this that, as we are told, ‘* he began to try his wings.” None of the 
first flutterings of his muse, however, have been preserved, but they had 
their effect in rendering him an object of favour and attention, aided no 
doubt by his personal beauty, his generous sensibility, and the gentle- 
ness and modesty of his deportment. At twelve, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and in the following year gained a bursary on Bishop 
Leignton’s foundation, for a translation of one of the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes, which he executed in verse. This triumph was the more honour- 
able from being gained, after a hard contest, over a rival candidate of 
nearly twice his age, who was considered one of the best scholars in the 
university. His second prize-exercise was the translation of a tragedy of 
/JEschylus, likewise in verse, which he gained without opposition, as none 
of the students would enter the lists with him. He continued seven years 
in the university, during which time his talents and application were testi- 
fied by yearly academical prizes. He was particularly successful in his 
translations from the Greek, in which language he took great delight ; and 
on receiving his last prize for one of these performances, the Greek pro- 
fessor publicly pronounced it the best that had ever been produced in the 
university. He made equal proficiency in other branches of study, espe- 
cially in moral philosophy ; he attended likewise the academical course of 
law and physic, but pursued none of these studies with a view to a pro- 
fession. 


His passion for literature was strong, we are told, and his father 


indulged him. 


After leaving the university, he passed some time among the mountains 
of Argyleshire, at the seat of Colonel Napier, a descendant of Napier, Baron 
Merchistoun, the celebrated inventor of logarithms. It is suggested that 
he may have imbibed from this gentleman his taste and knowledge of the 
military arts, traces of which are to be seen throughout his poems. [rom 
Argyleshire he went to Edinburgh, where the reputation he had acquired 
at the university gained him a favourable reception into the literary and 
scientific circles of that intellectual city. Among others, he was particu- 
larly noticed by Profs. Stewart and Playfair. To the ardour and elevation 
of mind awakened by such associates may we ascribe, in a great measure, 
the philosophical spirit and moral sublimity displayed in his first produc- 
tion, ‘* The Pleasures of Hope,” written during his residence in Edinburgh, 
when he was but twenty years of age. 


The martial spirit of some of the noblest effusions of the bard of 
“‘Tfope,” must have been sustained and fired to its highest soar- 
ings, when, in 1800, on his route to Germany, he turned his steps 
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towards the seat of war, “‘ the single hope of seeing human nature 
exhibited in its most dreadful attitude,” as he has expressed himself 
in a letter, occasioning a diversion in his intended course. He 
says,— 


I got down to the seat of war some weeks before the summer armistice 
of 1800, and indulged in what you will call the criminal curiosity of wit- 
nessing blood and desolation. Never shall time efface from my memor 
the recollection of that hour of astonishment and suspended breath, when 
I stood with the good monks of St. Jacob, to overlook a charge of Klenaw’s 
cavalry upon the French under Grennier, encamped below us. We saw 
the fire given and returned, and heard distinctly the sound of the French 
pas de charge, collecting the lines to attack in close column. After three 
hours’ awaiting the issue of a severe action, a park of artillery was opened 
just beneath the walls of the monastery, and several wagoners that were 
stationed to convey the wounded in spring wagons, were killed in our 
sight. My love of novelty now gave way to personal fears. I took a 
carriage in company with an Austrian surgeon back to Landshut, &c. 
This awful spectacle he has described with all the poet’s fire, in his Battle 
of Hohenlinden ; a poem which perhaps contains more grandeur and mar- 
tial sublimity, than is to be found anywhere else in the same compass of 
English poetry. 


He returned in 1801. We must find room for one biographical 
passage more :— 


The recent visit of Mr. Campbell to the continent had increased rather 
than gratified his desire to travel. He now contemplated another tour, for 
the purpose of improving himself in the knowledge of foreign languages 
and foreign manners, in the course of which he intended to visit Italy, and 
pass some time at Rome. From this plan he was diverted, most probably by 
an attachment he formed to a Miss Sinclair, a distant relation, whom he 
married in 1803. This change in his situation naturally put an end to all 
his wandering propensities, and he established himself at Sydenham, in 
Kent, near London, where he devoted himself to literature. Not long 
afterward he received a solid and flattering token of the royal approbation 
of his poem of the Pleasures of Hope in a pension of 200/, What made 
this mark of royal favour the more gratifying was, that it was granted for 
no political services rendered or expected. Mr. Campbell was not of the 
court party, but of the constitutional whigs. He has uniformly, both 
before and since, been independent in his opinions and writings ; a sincere 
and enthusiastic lover of liberty, and advocate for popular rights. Though 
withdrawn from the busy world in his retirement at Sydenham, yet the 
genius of Mr. Campbell, like a true brilliant, occasionally flashed upon the 
public eye in a number of exquisite little poems, which appeared occa- 
sionally in the periodical works of the day. Among these were Hohenlinden 
and Lochiel, exquisite gems, sufficient of themselves to establish his title 
to the saered name of poet ; and the Mariners of England and the Battle 
of the Baltic, two of the noblest national songs ever written, fraught with 
sublime imagery and lofty sentiments, and delivered in a gallant swelling 
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vein, that lifts the soul into heroics. In the beginning of 1809, he gave 
to the public his Gertrude of Wyoming, connected with the fortunes of one 
of our little patriarchal villages on the banks of the Susquehanna, laid 
desolate by the Indians during our revolutionary war. There is no great 
scope in the story of this poem, nor any very skilful development of the 
plan, but it contains passages of exquisite grace and tenderness, and others 
of spirit and grandeur; and the character of Outalissi is a classic delinea- 
tion of one of our native savages :— 


A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear. 


What gave this poem especial interest in our eyes at the time of its appear- 
ance, and awakened a strong feeling of good-will toward the author, was 
that it related to our own country, and was calculated to give a classic 
charm to some of our own home scenery. 





Art. XI.— The History of Holland, from the beginning of the Tenth to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. By C. M. Davies. Vols. I. and II. 
Parker. 


A SINGULAR apathy exists in this country with regard to the his- 
tory of Holland, although England, in a variety of respects, might 
be supposed to take a special interest in the subject. Not to dwell 
particularly on the circumstances belonging to the times of William, 
the stadtholder of Holland, who ascended the throne of England in 
1688, when a stricter intercourse than ever began to subsist between 
the two countries, and when Holland became the grand channel of 
our commerce with the continent, there is such an extent of simi- 
larity in the languages of the two nations, and still more in their 
institutions, pursuits, and social habits, that the neglect referred to 
seems to be very remarkable, although there had been no great 
exploits and historical events to recommend the provinces in ques- 
tion to the attention of the historical student. These exploits and 
events shone most gloriously during the patriotic wars with the Dukes 
of Burgundy, and their heirs the monarchs of Spain; but altogether 
independent of this spirit-stirring era in the annals of the Hol- 
landers, their constitutional history previously,—that of the rise 
and progress of their system of freedom, which they but desired to 
preserve in their struggles for independence as transmitted to them 
by an illustrious ancestry,—furnishes a rich, and what ought to be 
a congenial, field, for the researches of the English reader. 

The earlier periods of the history of Holland supply for our 
consideration the most strikingly complete municipal government 
that Europe has presented. After the establishment of Charle- 
magne’s immense empire, and the feudal system was introduced, 
the powerful vassals of the crown, to whom the lands were granted, 
by degrees acquired a sort of mitigated sovereignty; but being 
unable to maintain themselves unassisted by their under feudatories, 
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they were obliged, in order to secure their fidelity, to grant them 
advantageous conditions of tenure. ‘The clergy, too, by pious usur- 
pations or donations, became a powerful and independent corporate 
body. ‘Thus, during the tenth, the eleventh, the twelfth, and the 
thirteenth centuries, the whole of Belgium and of Batavia—the last 
name that by which Holland was known to the Romans—was split 
into several small dominions, the princes of which acknowledged a 
limited allegiance, some of them to the German empire, and others 
to the kings of the Franks. Some of them obtained the title of 
dukedoms, others of countships. Utrecht was a bishopric, the pre- 
late of which exercised civil authority. Amongst all these chiefs 
the Count of Flanders was the most powerful; and as, in 1388, 
that countship fell to the then more powerful house of Burgundy, 
the prince of that family, partly by intermarriages, partly by force, 
and partly by voluntary or purchased submission, obtained supreme 
authority over the whole of what became the seventeen provinces 
of the Netherlands. 

With regard to the municipalities, these were in outward consti- 
tution aristocratic, but in practice and working they became popular 
and democratic. Even although the power in the cities was 
intrusted to but a few individuals, these were so often engaged in 
trade, and their tenure of office was so brief, that exclusiveness and 
tyranny were in a great measure kept at bay ; at the same time that 
the people were gradually gaining ground and strength, and the 
feudal lords at an equal rate losing theirs. 

The government of the Dukes of Burgundy, again, was tempered 
by the privileges enjoyed by the cities, and by the nobility who 
possessed the land. Nodoubt, contests frequently occurred between 
the sovereign and the states; but were seldom of long duration, or 
so extensive as to interrupt the rapid growth of general wealth and 
progressive improvement. [vents, however, approached that were 
mightily to change the condition of the people and the form of 
government. The last of the Dukes of Burgundy, Charles the 
Bold, was killed in battle with the Swiss. This was in 1477. His 
daughter Maria married Maximilian, duke of Austria, and received 
the Netherlands as her portion. Her grandson, afterwards Charles 
V., emperor of Germany, consequently became sovereign of those 
countries and of the kingdom of Spain; so that, at his accession, 
the situation of the provinces became widely changed, being now 
converted into a dependent, and, though rich and populous, an 
insignificant part of a large empire, to the promotion of whose great- 
ness, whether for their own good or evil, they must in future be 
almost wholly subservient. 

Diversified as well as great were the causes which offended the 
Netherland subjects of Charles. First of all, there was a vast differ- 
ence between the Spaniards and Flemings, which was reciprocally 
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felt and cherished, as respected government, customs, manners, and 
character. Secondly, the demands of Charles upon the commercial 
and wealthy people of the provinces were frequent and heavy, and 
often, also, inconsistent with their ancient right of levying taxes. 
Again, he introduced many foreign troops, besides recruiting his 
army in the states, without their consent, contrary to the constitu- 
tion. But, above all, the religious reformation which had com- 
menced in Germany, soon found favour, especially in the trading 
cities of the Netherlands, producing an excitement and a repugnance 
in regard to the Spanish sway, which appeared in full fervour and 
energy after the abdication of Charles, when his gloomy and fanat- 
ical son, Philip Il., was elevated to vast dominion. 

Philip’s tyranny and duplicity were of the vilest, the darkest, 
and the most cruel kinds; and his ministers were the fit instruments 
of such a bigot and despot. Among these the Duke of Alva occu- 
pied a bad pre-eminence; his madly wicked administration soon 
bringing the discontent and the determination of the Hollanders, 
whom he nicknamed Gueux, or “‘ beggars,” to a crisis. Whoever 
of them had revolted, if not seized and dreadfully punished, were 
expelled the country; he at the same time threatening war, or at 
least insinuating menaces, against any nation that would afford the 
fugitives anasylum. The Gueux had directed their course towards 
England; but even Elizabeth at this time refused them shelter, 
fearing to draw upon herself the enmity of Philip. ‘‘ Thus driven 
from that last refuge, and left without a single spot of earth in 
Europe whereon to set their foot, the Gueux, under the command 
of the admiral, William van der Mark (one of those who had sworn 
to let their hair and beard grow till the death of Egmond was 
avenged) set sail in their vessels, twenty-four in number, for the 
Texel, purposing to attack the duke’s ships of war, which were 
lying there. On their way they captured two large Spanish vessels, 
and being driven by stress of weather into the Meuse, presented 
themselves suddenly before Briel. The town being destitute of a 
garrison, and the poorer people favourably inclined to the Gueux, 
the more wealthy inhabitants fled precipitately, and Van der Mark 
took possession in the name of the Prince of Orange, as stadtholder, 
with little opposition. The lives and property of the citizens 
remained untouched; but the Gueux wreaking a cruel vengeance 
on the priests and monks, hanged no less than thirteen of them ; 
they likewise stripped the churches, and broke all the images.” 

We shall hear more, in the course of another of our extracts, of 
the Gueux-marins, whom Alva at first looked upon with utter con- 
tempt, as well as upon the seizure of Briel. And yet from the 
moment that these desperate and despised men gained a footing in 
their native country, they never ceased to struggle for independence, 
becoming a formidable and terrific foe to the Spanish oppressors, 
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and proving at last that Alva’s cruelty was not greater than was the 
folly of his vengeance. The first volume of Mr. Davies’ history 
brings us down to the event just mentioned, after which the com- 
merce as well as the arms of the states began to be distinguished to 
the discredit and discomfiture of feudalism. 

The second volume comprises the period from 1573 to 1660, con- 
taining first of all the history of the war of the revolted provinces 
against Spain, until their independence was to all intents and pur- 
poses declared by the truce in 1609. From this latter date to 16235, 
when Prince Maurice, the stadtholder, died, the theological conflicts 
and persecutions between the Arminians and Calvinists, constitute 
the most interesting and prominent features; while from 1625 to 
1660, we have the wars by France and Holland against Spain, which 
so humbled the last mentioned, that she was glad to join in a treaty 
that contained what might be regarded as the concessions dictated 
by the revolted states. These states by this time,—in spite of the 
wealth of both of the Indies which the monarchs of Spain had had 
at their command, together with the monopoly of trade in other 
grand commercial regions,—were so rich, powerful, and celebrated, 
that it may be said, the triumph of mercantile interests and of mer- 
chant-princes was now proclaimed and established over feudal forms 
and exclusions; although these latter were backed by all the sanc- 
tions which the Vatican could offer. Indeed, throughout the whole 
period embraced by the second of the volumes before us, the Dutch 
were cherishing views, and strenuously exerting themselves commer- 
cially and nautically, so as at length to take the lead of all Chris- 
tendom in these respects, Spain herself becoming bankrupt. 

Mr. Davies, however, does not appear to have directed a due 
degree of regard to the commercial development of the Hollanders, 
by the close of their tremendous struggle with Spain; neither does 
his history present to us that philosophic wholeness—in a moderate 
space—which is conspicuous in the works of some writers. Descrip- 
tions of the outward, delineations of the superficial, predominate, 
instead of views profound and large. He is more skilled in details 
than in the art of subordinating. His style, however, is pleasant, 
his narrative is clear and spirited, and he excels in picturing par- 
ticular scenes, in describing individual incidents, and in drawing the 
minuter points of character. We ought to state, before giving the 
examples of which we can avail ourselves, that although the prin- 
cipal subjects of interest in the second volume be the war of inde- 
pendence, and, next to this, the persecution of the Arminians, yet 
that to the English reader the conduct of the Dutch during the civil 
contentions amongst our ancestors at the period of the Revolution, and 
also during the naval war which they had to wage with Cromwell, 
are themes of moment; and that although Mr. Davies may not be 
of a rank to cope with our Humes and our Robertsons, still his 
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history is of mark and merit enough to create a much deeper interest 
in the popular mind towards Holland than has recently, at Icast, 
manifested itself in Great Britain. 

Our first extracts from the second volume will convey some fur- 
ther traits of the * beggars” than can as yet have been collected from 
our pages :— 

The Gueux, (or, as they were usually called, Water-Gueux,) on the 
other hand, had no regular fund to depend upon for either pay or subsist- 
ence, being chiefly supported by the inhabitants of the places where they 
anchored, who gave them bread, money, and such other necessaries as they 
could afford; when this resource failed, they went in chase of the mer- 
chant-ships going to Flanders, and lived upon the booty they thus cap- 
tured : sometimes, however, they were reduced to extreme scarcity, and 
even the highest officers were content to subsist for weeks together on 
nothing but salted herrings. Nor had death more terrors for them than 
hunger and privation ; for, if by chance, a vessel separated from the rest, 
was in danger of capture, they never hesitated to fire their gunpowder and 
sacrifice their own lives rather than fall into the hands of the enemy. It 
is scarcely difficult to conjecture how a contest waged on such unequal 
terms, and with a foe so desperate, must eventually terminate. 


This last observation with regard to the inequality between deter- 
mined patriotism and the want of moral strength which characterised 
the aggressors and foreign foe, meets with numerous striking illus- 
trations in the course of the history. Here are examples :— 


On board of the latter was a small but terrific band of Water-Gueux, 
eight hundred in number; men frightful to behold, from the scars and 
wounds with which they were covered; not a few had lost an arm or a 
leg, or were otherwise cruelly maimed. Sworn to die rather than submit 
to the pope or the inquisition, they never gave or received quarter; and 
as a symbol of this determination, wore on their caps a silver crescent en- 
graven with the words ‘* Rather Turk than Pope.” Their hatred of the 
Spaniards amounted to a frenzied passion. It is related of one of them, 
that having taken a Spanish soldier in a skirmish at Zoetermeer, he tore 
his heart out of his body, set his teeth for a moment firmly into it, and 
threw it on the ground, saying, ‘ It is bitter.” This extraordinary me- 
mento of national antipathy was preserved for some time at Delft. Wild 
and fierce as they were, however, they were in a state of the highest disci- 
pline, and as seamen, unrivalled in dexterity and skill. 


No period in national history, no war ancient or modern, no 
patriotism which we can at this moment call to mind, abounded 
with more heroic and self-sacrificing deeds, than the struggle of the 
Hollanders with Spain furnishes. Take the siege of Leyden for an 
illustration :— 


Meanwhile the besieged, who for some weeks heard no tidings of their 
deliverers, had scarcely hope left to enable them to sustain the appalling 
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sufferings they endured. They had from the first husbanded their 
provisions with the greatest care: but as there was no more than 12,000 
bushels of corn for 14,000 souls, they were soon deprived wholly of bread, 
and half a pound of flesh a day was distributed to each of the watch only. 
‘** Then,” says the historian, who heard it from the mouths of the sufferers, 
*‘ there was no food so odious but it was esteemed a dainty ; some ate vine- 
leaves mingled with salt and starch; others boiled the leaves of trees, 
roots, chaff, and the chopped skins of beasts in a little milk. It was not 
uncommon to see women, with their faces covered, seated on heaps of 
refuse searching for bones, dried fish-skins, and other offal; the young 
girls ate the lapdogs with which they used to play. On occasions when a 
slaughtered animal was to be divided among the watch, crowds stood around 
eager to catch the morsels as they fell, which they devoured raw.” 
Plague, the attendant on famine, was not far behind; six thousand 
persons fell victims to its ravages: the burghers could scarcely drag their 
weary limbs to the walls, and often on their return from the watch found 
their wives or children dead, and their homes desolate. Intense suffering, 
moral and physical, at last did its work even upon these resolute men. 
The Commandant, Bronkhorst, having died of the plague, a number of the 
citizens came to one of the Burgomasters, Peter Vanderwerf, beseeching 
him either to give them food or treat with the Spaniards. ‘I have made 
an oath,” said he, “ which, by the help of God, I will keep, that I will 
never yield to the Spaniard. Bread, as you well know, I have none; but 
if my death can serve you, slay me, cut my body into morsels, and divide 
it among you.” At this answer they slunk away silent and abashed. 

The siege had now lasted five months, during which neither assault nor 
sally had been made; no animating sound of war, no day-dreams of glory, 
had served to beguile the weary time that the inhabitants sat silently 
awaiting the approach of torture and of death. Nota morsel of food, 
even the most filthy and loathsome, remained ; and it seemed as though 
' they would at last be driven to put their fearful threat in execution, and 
suck their own life-blood to still the agonies of hunger, when on a sudden 
the wind veered to the north-west and thence to the south-west, the waters 
of the Meuse rushed in full tide over the land, and the ships rode trium- 
phantly over the waves. The Gueux, attacking with vigour the forts on 
the dikes, succeeded in driving out the garrisons, with ' considerable 
slaughter. One, however, still remained, that of Lammen, within half a 
mile of Leyden; which being situated on a slight eminence, and provided 
with enormous pieces of artillery, the Admiral Boisot was doubtful whether 
he should be able to master. He therefore despatched a carrier-pigeon, 
desiring the besieged to be ready on the morrow to make a sally at a given 
signal; a mandate which they prepared with eager alacrity to obey. But 
the Water-Gueux had inspired the Spanish soldiers with a terror almost 
amounting to fatuity : seeing them approach, they hastily abandoned the 
fort, leaving behind nearly the whole of the baggage and ammunition. On 
the morning of the 3rd October, the vessels were discovered from the 
ramparts to have passed Lammen. Suddenly a quick and feeble cry of 
joy. ‘* Leyden is relieved!” was heard through the half-deserted streets 
of the city. As they came to the gates, numbers rushed out to hail their 
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deliverers ; who were struck with the deepest commiseration -at the 
spectacle of gaunt, tottering, and emaciated figures which met their eyes. 
They loaded them with provisions; which some of the unhappy sufferers 
devouring with unrestrained eagerness, found in the enjoyment of plenty 
that death which famine had spared them. As soon as the inhabitants 
were somewhat restored, the greater portion accompanied the Admirals and 
Burgomasters to the principal church of the town, to return “ thanks to 
that God who had made them a sea upon the dry land.” 


A bridge scene at Antwerp affords an opportunity for Mr. Davies 
to handle a graphic pencil :— 


Numerous plans were devised for the purpose of breaking down the 
bridge ; and among the rest, Gianibelli, an engineer of Mantua, (the same 
who was in the service of Queen Elizabeth at the defeat of the Armada, ) 
undertook to blow it up by means of two fire-ships, laden each with six or 
seven thousand pounds of powder. One of these, taking fire before it had 
approached sufficiently near the works, proved useless; but the other, 
named the Hope, of about eighty tons burden, exploded with fatal and 
terrific effect. The Spanish soldiers, thinking that the intention was to 
set fire to the bridge, crowded upon it for the purpose of extinguishing the 
flames ; when the vessel blew up, and above eight hundred were mingled 
in one horrible and promiscuous slaughter. Among them were the Marquis 
of Rysburg and Gaspar de Roblez, Lord of Billy, Stadtholder of Friesland 
on the Spanish side. Parma himself, who had quitted the bridge only a 
few moments before at the reiterated instances of Alfiero Vega, captain of 
his guard, was struck down stunned, but quickly recovered his senses, and 
with them his accustomed intrepidity. The shock was so violent that it 
was felt at the distance of nine miles; the waters of the Scheldt, driven 
from their bed, inundated the surrounding country, and entirely filled the 
fort of St. Mary at the Flanders end of the bridge. The vessel itself was 
shivered into atoms so small that not a vestige of it was distinguishable ; 
and the heavy grave-stones which Gianibelli had laid upon the chest of 
powder were hurled high into the air, and falling at an immense distance, 
sunk into the ground to the depth of several feet. Three of the boats in 
the bridge were entirely destroyed, and three more torn away from their 
moorings, and a portion of the stockade was broken down, 


The Hollanders were not only brave and devoted, with a deep 
romantic ardour, to a holy cause; but they were just in their deal- 
ings, and clad with the mail of honesty. And hence though nick- 
named “ beggars,” they were in reality rich and wealthy.— 


It cannot be supposed for a moment that the inhabitants of a small and 
impoverished nook of land, such as Holland and Zealand, were possessed 
of more resources to pay and provide for their troops, than a monarch who 
had the wealth of both worlds at his command; on the contrary, their 
trade and manufactures had decayed in consequence of the war; many of 
the richest families had fled during the persecutions of Alva, taking with 
them a large portion of their property ; and the best of their lands were 
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laid under water, by the cutting of the dykes; but they found in this time 
of trial and distress, an inexhaustible mine of treasure in their unsullied 
national probity, their unimpeachable public credit. During the long 
sieges, when specie failed, the States, or municipal governments, were in 
the habit of issuing promissory notes, or coining money of tin, and this 
money was received in payment by the foreign troops, as well as the 
natives, without the slightest hesitation ; nor was such traffic as remained, 
ever embarrassed for an instant by want of confidence in a circulating 
medium, so wholly destitute of intrinsic value. The holders of it implicitly 
relied on the conviction, that no plea of distress, no complaint of usury or 
extortion, would stand in the way of their receiving the full amount it 
promised, as soon as circumstances permitted ; nor did they doubt, that 
nothing but the utter destruction of the government would prevent its 
fulfilling, to the letter, every engagement it had entered into. It was this 
perfect integrity, this unbounded confidence between man and man, which 
enabled Holland to protract the war, until the resources of her adversary 
were completely exhausted. A striking contrast in this respect was pre- 
sented by the conduct of the King of Spain, who, having incurred a debt 
of 14,500,000 ducats, to the merchants of Spain and Genoa, obtained from 
the pope a dispensation, permitting him to revoke all his promises and 
engagements, “lest he should be ruined by usury while combating the 
heretics.” 


Here is something farther in proof of their enlightened policy :— 


The results of this war, as wonderful as were its commencement and pro- 
gress, are to be attributed chiefly to the moral qualities of the Dutch, to 
their maritime power, to the constitution of their government anterior to 
the revolt, their geographical position, and the rapid increase of their popu- 
lation by the influx of foreigners of all nations. Among the moral quali- 
ties which distinguished the Dutch at this period, the most remarkable was 
honesty, a homely virtue, and now, politically speaking, fallen into dis- 
esteem; but none the less real, none the less efficacious, in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. Of the advantage it proved to them in 
their pecuniary relations with other estates, their history affords sufficient 
evidence. At the time when their affairs were most desperate, none ever 
doubted their national credit; the parsimonious queen of England, the 
cautious William of Orange, the mistrustful German Princes, never hesi- 
tated for a moment to advance them loans, or to trust to their honour for 
the payment of the troops which served under their standards. Carried 
into their commercial transactions, this probity won them the confidence 
of the merchants of foreign countries, and caused them to become in course 
of time the providers and cashiers of nearly the whole civilised world. 
Pervading their political counsels, it produced a spirit of mutual confidence 
which bound together all ranks of men in an indissoluble tie. The go- 
vernment, acting in perfect good faith itself, never suspected the fidelity of 
the people, nor descended to the mean arts of rousing their passions by 
fictions or misrepresentations ; they never deceived as to their relations 
with foreign powers, as to the exact condition of their strength and re- 
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sources, or as to the true nature of the contest in which they were engaged ; 
and the people on their part awarded to the government entire reliance 
and obedience. 


This is the sketch of Philip the Second’s personal character :— 


His character in private life, the pen of the historian is constrained to 
trace in yet more unfavourable colours. Dark, haughty, and morose, his 
only relations of courtesy with mankind were the exaction of a rigorous 
etiquette ; human joys never wrung from him a smile, nor human woes a 
tear; suspicious and implacable, his friend could hope for no confidence, 
his enemy for no forgiveness: that the ties of conjugal love, of parental 
affection, and of gratitude, weighed as nothing in the scale against the gra- 
tification of his jealousy or vengeance, he proved by the murder of his 
wife Elizabeth of France, his son Don Carlos, and Escovedo, secretary to 
Don John of Austria: his reserve partook of dissimulation rather than 
prudence, his fortitude of apathy rather than resolution, and his liberality 
rather of profusion than generosity. In person he was well-formed and 
handsome, bearing traces of his mingled Spanish and Flemish origin, his 
head and beard being completely black and his complexion fair ; his fore- 
head was broad and high; the principal defect in his countenance being 
the large open mouth peculiar to his family. 

The deathbed of the man who had caused as much of misery and de- 
struction to the human race as perhaps any in the history of the world, 
was calm, resigned, and peaceful; during fifty-three days of unremitting 
and almost insupportable torture, his patience was unmoved, his fortitude 
unshaken ; not a shadow of doubt or discouragement for an instant dark- 
ened his soul; he declared (to such an extent may fanaticism pervert the 
mind), that he had never knowingly inflicted an injury on any human 
being. Desiring a number of different relics to be brought him, he kissed 
them with fervent devotion, and passed them over the wounds with which 
his body was covered, testifying unbounded faith in their efficacy ; his 
eyes were constantly fixed on a crucifix which stood before him; and, as 
a memorial of the nothingness of human grandeur, he caused a death’s 
head, encircled with a golden crown, to be placed on his beaufet. As he 
found the hour of his dissolution approach, he summoned to his bedside 
the Crown Prince and his eldest and favourite daughter Isabella; and 
pointing to his wasted form, exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the end of this world’s 
greatness; see this miserable body, for which all human help is unavail- 
ing, and nothing is left but a speedy burial.” He then gave the prince a 
written instruction for his future government; and showed them, as one of 
the greatest treasures he possessed, the scourge which his father had used 
shortly before his death, whereon the marks of his blood were still visible. 
Having received the crucifix which Charles the Fifth held in his hand 
when dyi ing, he caused one of his attendants to read aloud a paper on which 
he had noted down the arrangements to be made at his funeral, and shortly 
afterwards became speechless, i in which state he lay for two days before he 
expired. He was buried, in obedience to his wish, in his royal robes, in 
the chapel of the Escurial. 
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The fortunes of the Spanish Armada will ever be listened to 
greedily by English readers. The blockade by the Dutch of the 
Prince of Parma, who might otherwise have paid a most unwelcome 
visit to the Thames, while our naval heroes had their hands full, or 
their eyes fixed at sea, was a lucky coincidence :-— 


Duting the whole of the time consumed in that glorious contest, the 
image of which is fresh and bright in the mind of every English reader, the 
great commander was kept in a state of helpless inactivity on the shores of 
Flanders. Justin of Nassau, with thirty-five Holland and Zealand vessels, 
well armed, and containing, besides their complement of seamen, 1200 
skilful musketeers, effectually blockaded the harbours of Dunkirk and 
Nieuport, so that, not only the ships of Parma were debarred from egress, 
but the smaller vessels of the Spanish fleet were prevented from entering, 
to afford them any assistance; the approach of the larger being impossible 
from the shallowness of the water. The fleet of Parma meanwhile, though 
infinitely superior in number, yet being equipped, for convenience of trans- 
port, rather than for battle, was searcely fit to sustain a regular engagement; 
to which, also, an additional obstacle was found in the ill-disposition mani- 
fested by the crews. The memory of the old ‘“‘ Water-gueux,”’ of whom the 
rear-admiral in command, Justus le More, was a remnant, had not yet 
faded away from men’s minds; and the terror excited by the Holland and 
Zealand mariners was so excessive, that all the efforts of Parma were un- 
able to check the desertion among his men, which continued day and night 
without intermission. In vain, therefore, did the Spanish admiral, having 
reached the port of Calais, urge him to effect a junction without delay ; he 
could do no more than hurry from place to place, in an agony of impa- 
tience; at one time offering up bootless vows at the shrine of Notre Dame 
de Halle; at another, giving orders to his troops to embark and set sail at 
all hazards; and then again countermanding them, as dreading to trust 
that army, on which the hopes of Spain depended, to the mercy of the 
tempestuous waves, and the enemy who lay in wait for their destruction. 
Kighteen thousand troops were already on board the vessels at Nieuport, 
and had been two days eagerly awaiting the signal for departure, when 
they were ordered to re- land. 


Our concluding extract belongs to the last mortal seene of the 
illustrious Barneveldt; which a statement of a few facts may appro- 
priately introduce. 

When, by treaty, a termination was put to the war between the 
King of Spain and the Seven United Provinces, it is lamentable to 
think how soon internal dissensions arose among the Hollanders !— 
These were maintained by the nature of the constitution of the 
States, each having an independent sovereign authority. The first, 
and the most unsatisfactory of these dissensions, had its origin in a 
theological differenee of opinion ; of all others, the most inscruta- 
ble by the human faculties. The Protestants had imbibed their 
opinions from Calvin, and had generally adopted his doctrine of 
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redestination; and the professors of the Universities had advo- 
cated that opinion. But Arminius, a native of Holland, was at 
length appointed to the divinity chair of Leyden, and taught the 
opposite doctrine, of the freedom of the human will. He became 
the head of a sect, while Dr. Gomarus, another professor, became 
the leader of the Calvinistic party. ‘Theological discussions soon 
merged into political differences, or created them. There were 
strange shiftings, too, and motives for partizanship. Prince Maurice 
had imbibed the opinions of Arminius, but finding the clergy, and 
the great body of the common people, attached to Gomarus, he 
placed himself at the head of the Calvinists. Barneveldt, on the 
other hand, the chief civil man in the union, was in opinion a Cal- 
vinist; but seeing the nobility, and the better educated part of the 
people, supported the system of Arminius, he became the chief of 
that party. ‘Those two celebrated scholars, Grotius and Vossius, 
defended Arminianism ; whilst the Synod of Dort, assisted by 
James of England, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, for a short 
time, maintained the opposite side in the controversy. The pedant- 
king’s course of reasoning is not quite apparent, at this crisis. In 
the mean while, Prince Maurice, by his influence with the common 
people, and from being at the head of the army, was enabled in 
many of the cities to change the magistrates. He sometimes did 
this by calling in the assistance of his troops. Barneveldt and his 
party proposed a general toleration of all opinions; but this resulted 
only in changing the names, not the characters, of the two sections. 
The Arminians were called Remonstrants, and the Calvinists, Anti- 
Remonstrants ; names which have been continued to the present 
day. 

a was aiming at establishing, for himself and family, a 
hereditary sovereignty over the states; whilst Barneveldt was 
anxious to perpetuate the liberties of the country: but the Orange 
party acquired such superiority, that Maurice was enabled to seize 
and imprison the opposite leader, who was brought to an infamous 
trial, condemned to death, and beheaded at the Hague, in May, 
1619. Now for our concluding extract :— 


Before he left his prison, Barneveldt wrote his last letter to his family, 
recommending his servant, John Franken, who had attended him through- 
out with affectionate fidelity, to their care. He was shortly after led into 
a lower room of the court-house to hear his sentence. During the reading, 
he turned round quickly several times, and rose from his seat, as if about 
to speak. When it was concluded, he observed, that there were many 
things in it which were not in the examinations; and added, “I thought 
the States-General would have been satisfied with my blood, and would 
have allowed my wife and children to keep what is their own.” ‘ Your 
sentence is read,” replied Leonard Vooght, one of the judges, ‘* away, 
away.’ Leaning on his staff, and with his servant on the other side to 
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support his steps, grown feeble with age, Barneveldt walked composedly 


to the place of execution, prepared before the great saloon of the court- 
house. 


At the place of execution,— 


Here he was compelled to suffer the last petty indignity that man could 
heap upon him. Aged and infirm as he was, neither stool nor cushion had 
been provided to mitigate the sense of bodily weakness as he performed the 
last duties of mortal life; and kneeling down on the bare boards, he was 
supported by his servant, while the minister, John Lamotius, delivered a 
prayer. When prepared for the block, he turned to the spectators, and 
said, with a loud and firm voice, ‘‘ My friends, believe not that Iam a 
traitor. I have lived a good patriot, and such I die.” He then, with his 
own hands, drew his cap over his eyes, and bidding the executioner ‘ be 
quick,” bowed his venerable head to the stroke. The populace, from 
various feelings, some inspired by hatred, some by affection, dipped their 
handkerchiefs in his blood, or carried away morsels of the blood-stained 
wood and sand; a few were even found to sel/ these as relics. The body 
and head were laid in a coffin and buried decently, but with little cere- 
mony, at the court church of the Hague. The States of Holland rendered 
to his memory that justice which he had been denied while living, by the 
words in which they recorded his death. After stating the time and man- 
ner of it, and his long period of sérvice to his country, the resolution con- 
cludes, ‘a man of great activity, diligence, memory, and conduct; yea, 
remarkable in every respect. Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall; and may God be merciful to his soul.”’ 





Art. XII.—1. Bells and Pomegranates. No. 11. King Victor and King 
Charles. By Rosert Browninc. Moxon. 


2. Bubbles of the Day. A Comedy in Five Acts. By Doucias Jerro.p. 
How and Parsons. 


3. Gisippus; or, The Forgotten Friend. A Play in Five Acts. By 
Geratp Grirrin. Maxwell and Co. 


4. Marriage. A Comedyin Five Acts. By Rozerr Bett, Esq. Long- 
man. 


WE might have included in our list several other dramas that are 
new, as well as new adaptations of one or two that are old. Our 
batch, however, may suffice. We proceed to speak of each of the 
pieces in its order. 

Victor Amadeus, the first king of Sardinia; Charles, his son; 
Charles’s wife, Polyxena; and D’Ormea, the minister first of the 
one king, and then of the other, are the only characters that appear 
in the tragedy by the author of “ Paracelsus.” Instead of tragedy, 
we ought rather to call this peculiar work a tragic or a dramatic 
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poem ; just as “ Pippa Passes,” which formed No. I. of “ Bells and 
Pomegranates,” might. be dubbed. 

Victor took it into his head—whether it was a whim of old age, 
or a stroke of guileful policy, we do not stop to inquire—to abdi- 
cate the throne, and resign the crown to his son. This he did much 
after the fashion of a greater man than he, but not with the like 
consistent and abiding issue that marked Charles the Fifth’s extra- 
ordinary relinquishment of power and pomp; for, ere a year 
elapsed, he reclaimed the sovereignty, although not exactly in the 
way, or with the results, represented by the poets Mr. Browning’s 
object being to convey a vivid idea, as we understand him, of ‘ the 
fiery and audacious temper, unscrupulous selfishness, profound dis- 
simulation, and singular fertility in resources, of Victor—the extreme 
and painful sensibility, prolonged immaturity of powers, earnest 
good purpose, and vacillating will, of Charles—the noble and right 
woman’s manliness of his wife—and the ill-considered rascality and 
subsequent better-advised rectitude of D’Ormea.” 

The story is historical, and, according to Mr. Browning’s interpre- 
tation of Victor’s motives, the wily king only abdicated for a period 
in order that, during his son’s interregnum, sundry extreme diffi- 
culties might be got rid of or adjusted, not only with his allies but 
with his subjects; after which he intended to resume sovereignty. 
This character, we think, is brought out with power; while that of 
Charles is felicitously handled, and made the vehicle of much that 
is beautiful in sentiment as well as in verse. Polyxena does not 
appear to us sufficiently developed to sustain the phrases applied to 
her in the Advertisement ; nor are we pleased with her last speech, 
when Victor is dying :— 

* Charles 

Has never ceased to be your subject, sire— 

He reigned at first, through setting up yourself 

As pattern: if he e’er seemed harsh to you, 

"Twas from a too intense appreciation 

Of your own character: he acted you— 

Ne’er for an instant did I think it real, 

Or look for any other than this end.” 
Now this cajoling, extenuating speech scarcely consists with “ right 
woman’s-manliness;” it is not even quite in keeping with some 
things and utterances that precede; unless, indeed, the fault be in 
ourselves, who may have failed to reach and fathom all the senti- 
ment which Mr. Browning’s muse suggests, or clearly to understand 
parts of that which he clothes with words. Of the four dramatis 
persone we are the least satisfied with D’Ormea. We neither see 
what adequate motives he had for his rascality, nor for a change to 
rectitude. He appears to us to be next to purposeless in the piece. 
Perhaps the great defect of the work is, that it gives us events and 
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results without any apparently adequate causes. There are also 
extraordinary taunts and terms of abuse lavished in the poem, which 
are no way necessary to the characters or the progress of the story, 
and are therefore positive blemishes; and, to have done with 
remarks, there are Mr. Browning’s usual modes of expression, 
savouring of affectation, studied obscurity, and quaint singularity, 
which force the reader not only to stare but to stumble at times 
about.the meaning. After all, however, there are fine flashes of 
poetry in “ King Victor and King Charles,” and manifestations of 
powers which if regulated, and cultivated, would assuredly create a 
dramatic work far more popular at least than any which has yet 
been given to the world by the same hand. Mr. Browning unques- 
tionably is a man of genius. 

The piece opens with a scene in the Council Chamber of Rivoli, 
near Turin, in the year 1730. Charles and his Wife are the collo- 
quists. The amiable and neglected prince repeats an oft-told 
tale :— 

Cha. Polyxena— 
When suddenly,—a warm March day, just that 
Sunshine the cottager’s child basks in—he 
Takes off his bonnet as he ceases work 
To catch the more of it—and it must fall 
Heavily on my brother . . . had you seen 
Philip—the lion-featured !—not like me! 

Pol. 1 know— 

Cha. And Philip’s mouth yet fast to mine, 
His dead cheek on my cheek, his arm still round 
My neck,—they bad me rise, “ for I was heir 
To the Duke,” they said, “ the right hand of the Duke ;” 
Till then he was my father, not the Duke! 

So . . let me finish . . the whole intricate 
World’s-business their dead boy was born to, I 

Must conquer,—ay, the brilliant thing he was, 

I, of a sudden, must be: my faults, my follies, 
—All bitter truths were told me, all at once 

To end the sooner. What I simply styled 

Their overlooking me, had been contempt : 

How should the Duke employ himself, forsooth, 
With such an one while lordly Philip rode 

By him their Turin through? But he was punished, 
And must put up with—me! Twas sad enough 

To learn my future portion and submit— 

And then the wear and worry, blame on blame! 
—For, spring-sounds in my ears, spring-smells about, 
How could I but grow dizzy in their pent 

Dim palace-rooms at first? My mother’s look 

As they discussed my insignificance — 

(She and my father and I sitting by)— 
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1 bore :—I knew how brave a son they missed : 
Philip had gaily passed state-papers o’er 

While Charles was spelling at them painfully ! 
But Victor was my father spite of that. 

Duke Victor’s entire life has been, I said, 
Innumerable efforts to one end ; 

And, on the point now of that end’s success, 
Our Ducal turning to a Kingly crown, 
Where’s time to be reminded ’tis his child 

He spurns? And so I suffered . . hardly suffered, 
Since 1 had you at length! 

Pol. —To serve in place 
Of monarch, minister, and mistress, Charles. 

Cha. But, once that crown obtained, then was’t not like 
Our lot would alter ?—When he rests, takes breath, 
Glances around, and sees who’s left to love— 

Now that my mother’s dead, sees I am left— 
Was it not like he’d love me at the last? 

Well: Savoy turns Sardinia—the Duke’s King! 
Could I—precisely then—could you expect 

His harshness to redouble? These few months 
Have been . . have been . . Polyxena, do you 
And God conduct me or I lose myself! 

What would he have? What is’t they want with me? 
Him with this mistress and this minister, 

—You see me and you hear him; judge us both! 
Pronounce what I should do, Polyxena! 

Pol. Endure, endure, beloved! say you not 
That he’s your Father? All’s so incident 
To novel sway! Beside, our life must change : 

Or you'll acquire his kingcraft, or he’ll learn 
His own’s a sorry way of teaching it. 
I bear this—not that there’s so much to bear— 

Cha. You bear it? don’t I know that you, tho’ bound 
To silence for my sake, are perishing 
Piecemeal beside me? and how otherwise ? 
—When every creephole from the hideous Court 
Is stopt; the Minister to dog me, here— 

The Mistress posted to entrap you there! 

And thus shall we grow old in such a life— 

Not careless,—never estranged,—but old: to alter 
Our life, there is so much to alter! 

Pol. Come— 
Is it agreed that we forego complaints 
Even at Turin, yet complain we here 
At Rivoli? *Twere wiser you announced 
Our presence to the King—What’s now a-foot, 
I wonder ?—Not that any more’s to dread 
Than every day’s embarrassment—but guess 
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For me why train so fast. succeeded train 

On the high-road, each gayer still than each ; 

I noticed your Archbishop’s pursuivant, 

The sable cloak and silver cross; such pomp 
Bodes . . what now, Charles? Can you conceive ? 


We go forward to the scene when Victor stealthily returns from 
his retreat at Chamberri, where he has adopted the title ‘ Count 
Teude,” his mistress being the Marchioness Sebastian. It is still 
a month within the year since he abdicated. Having reached the 
Council Chamber unobserved, he utters a long soliloquy, from which 
we now quote :— 


Why come I hither? All’s in rough—let all 
Remain rough ; there’s full time to draw back—nay, 
There’s nought to draw back from as yet; whereas 
If reason should be to arrest a course 

Of error—reason good to interpose 

And save, as I have saved so many times, 

My house—admonish my son’s giddy youth— 
Relieve him of a weight that proves too much— 
Now is the time,—or now or never. ’ Faith, 
This kind of step is pitiful—not due 

To Charles, this stealing back—hither because 
He’s from his Capital! Oh, Victor—Victor— 
But thus it is: the age of crafty men 

Is loathsome—youth contrives to carry off 
Dissimulation—we may intersperse 
Extenuating passages of strength, 

Ardour, vivacity, and wit—may turn 

E’en guile into a voluntary grace,— 

But one’s old age, when graces drop away 

And leave guile the pure staple of our lives — 
Ah, loathsome ! 


A little further on in the same speech we have the following bold 
and weighty, but to some degree obscure, utterances :— 


’Tis this relentless noonday-lighted chamber 

That disconcerts me. Some one flung doors wide 
(Those two great doors that scrutinise me now) 
And out I went ’mid crowds of men—men talking, 
Men watching if my lip fell or brow changed ; 
Men saw me safe forth—put me on my road: 
That makes the misery of this return! 

Oh, had a battle done it! Had I dropped 
—Haling some battle three entire days old 
Hither and thither by the forehead—sunk 

In Spain, in Austria, best of all in France— 
Spurned on its horns or underneath its hooves 
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When the spent monster goes upon its knees 
To pad and pash the prostrate wretch—I, Victor, 
Sole to have stood up against France—-beat down 
By inches, brayed to pieces finally 
By some vast unimaginable charge— 
A flying hell of horse and foot and guns 
Over me, and all’s lost, for ever lost— 
There’s no more Victor when the world wakes up! 
Then silence, as of a raw battle-field, 
Throughout the world. Then after (as whole weeks 
After, you catch at intervals faint noise 
Thro’ the stiff crust of frozen blood) to creep. 
A rumour forth, so faint, no noise at all, 
That a strange old man, face outworn for wounds, 
Is stumbling on from frontier town to town, 
Begging a pittance that may help him find 

is Turin out; laughter and scorn to follow 
The coin you fling into his cap: and last, 
Some bright morn, to see crowds about the midst 
Of the market-place where takes the old man breath 
Ere, with his crutch, he strike the palace-gate 
Wide ope! 





Mr. Browning would do well not to mystify his readers amid a 
labyrinth of clashing words. The Soliloquy is no sooner ended than 
Charles enters with papers furnished by D’Ormea, which contain 
intelligence, that Victor is on the eve of returning to claim the 
crown; the ex-king supposing that his son at the time is absent 
from the capital, and at the Evian baths. The long passage now to 
be quoted dramatically exhibits the subtlety of the old knave, and 
the tenderness of the vacillating son, who yet would hold the crown 
fast enough, if he knew how to resist his father’s artful reasoning. 
Polyxena too appears to advantage, when she interposes :— 


Cha. Just as I thought! A miserable falsehood 
Of hirelings discontented with their pay 
And longing for enfranchisement! <A few 
Testy expressions of old age that thinks 
To keep alive its dignity o’er slaves 
By means that suit their natures! 
[ Tearing them.| Thus they shake 
My faith in Victor! 
[ Turning, he discovers Victor. 
Vic. (after a pause.| Not at Evian, Charles? 
What’s this? Why do you run to close the doors ? 
No welcome for your father ? 
Cha. (aside. | Not his voice! 
What would I give for one imperious tone 
Of the old sort! That’s gone for ever. 
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Vic. Must 
I ask once more... 
Cha. No—I concede it, sir! 


You are returned for... true, your health declines— 
True, Chamberri’s a bleak unkindly spot— 
You'd choose one fitter for your final lodge— 
Veneria—or Moncaglier—ay, that’s close, 
And I concede it. 

Vie. I received advices 
Of the conclusion of the Spanish matter 
Dated from Evian baths.— 

Cha. And you forbore 
To visit me at Evian, satisfied 
The work I had to do would fully task 
The little wit I have, and that your presence 
Would only disconcert me— 


Vie. Charles ? 

Cha. —Me—set 
For ever in a foreign course to yours, 
And... 


Sir, this way of wile were good to catch, 
But I have not the sleight of it. The truth! 
Though I sink under it! What brings you here ? 

Vic. Not hope of this reception; certainly, 
From one who’d scarce assume a stranger mode 
Of speech did I return to bring about 
Some awfulest calamity. 

Cha. —You mean, 

Did you require your crown again; Oh yes, 

I should speak otherwise! But turn not that 

To jesting! Sir, the truth! Your health declines ? 
Is aught deficient in your equipage ? 

Wisely you seek myself to make complaint, 

And foil the malice of the world which seizes 

On petty discontents ; but I shall care 

That not a soul knows of this visit. Speak ! 

Vic. [aside.| Here is the grateful, much-professing son 
Who was to worship me, and for whose sake 
I near had waived my plans of public good ! 

[ Aloud.] Nay, Charles, if I did seek to take once more 
My crown, and were disposed to plague myself— 

What would be warrant for this bitterness ? 

I gave it—grant I would resume it—well ? 

Cha. I should say simply—leaving out the why 
And how—you made me swear to keep that crown: 
And as you then intended... 

Vic. Fool! What way 
Could I intend or not intend? As man, 

With a man’s life, when I say ‘I intend,” 
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I can intend up to a certain point, 
No further. I intended to preserve 
The Crown of Savoy and Sardinia whole : 
And if events arise to demonstrate 
The way I took to keep it, rather’s like 
To lose it... | 
Cha. Keep within your sphere and mine! 
It is God’s province we usurp on else. 
Here, blindfold through the maze of things we walk 
By a slight thread of false, true, right and wrong ; 
Truth here for us-—truth everywhere for God : 
All else is rambling and presumption. I 
Have sworn to keep this kingdom : there’s my truth. 
Vic. Truth, boy, is here—within my breast; and in 
Your recognition of it, truth is too; 
And in the effect of all this tortuous dealing 
With falsehood, used to carry out the truth, 
—In its success, this falsehood is again 
Truth for the world! But you are right: these themes 
Are over-subtle. I should rather say 
In such a case, frankly,—it fails, my scheme : 
I hoped to see you bring about, yourself, 
What I must bring about: I interpose 
On your behalf—with my son’s good in sight— 
To hold what he is nearly letting go— 
Confirm his titlke—add a grace, perhaps— 
There's Sicily, for instance,—granted me 
And taken back, some years since—till I give 
That island with the rest, my work’s half done. 
For his sake, therefore, as of those he rules... 
Cha. Our sakes are one—and that you could not say, 
Because my answer would present itself 
Forthwith ;—a year has wrought an age’s change : 
This people’s not the people now you once 
Could benefit, nor is my policy 
Your policy. 
Vic. | with an outburst} I know it! You undo 
All I have done—my life of toil and care! 
I left you this the absolutest rule 
In Europe—do you think I will sit still 
And see you throw all power to the people— 
See my Sardinia, that has stood apart, 
Join in the mad and democratic whirl ° 
Whereto I see all Europe haste full-tide ? 
England casts off her kings—France mimics England— 
This realm I hoped was safe! Yet here I talk, 
When I can save it, not by force alone, 
But bidding plagues which follow sons like you 
Fasten upon my disobedient... 
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| Recollecting himself.| Surely 
I could say this—if minded so—my son ? 

Cha. You could not! Bitterer curses than your curse 
Have I long since denounced upon myself 
If I misused my power. In fear of these 
I entered on those measures—will abide 
By them: so I should say, Count Tende— 

Vie. No! 
But no! But if, my Charles, your—more than old— 
Half-foolish father urged these arguments, 

And then confessed them futile, but said plainly, 
That he forgot his promise, found his strength 
Fail him, had thought at savage Chamberri 

Too much of brilliant Turin, Rivoli here, 

And Susa, and Veneria, and Superga— 

Pined for the pleasant places he had built 

When he was fortunate and young— 

Cha. My father ! 

Vic. Stay yet—and if he said he could not die 
Deprived of baubles he had put aside 
He deemed for ever—of the Crown that binds 
Your brain up, whole, sound, and impregnable, 
Creating kingliness—the Sceptre, too, 

Whose mere wind, should you wave it, back would beat 

Invaders—and the golden Ball which throbs 

As if you grasped the palpitating heart 

Indeed o’ the realm, to mould as choose you may ! 

—If I must totter up and down the streets 

My sires built, where myself have introduced 

And fostered laws and letters, sciences, 

The civil and the military arts— 

Stay, Charles—I see you letting me pretend 

To live my former self once more—King Victor 

The venturous yet politic—they style me 

Again the Father of the Prince—friends winking 

Good-humouredly at the delusion you're 

So sedulous in guarding from sad truth, 

That else would break upon the dotage !— You 

Whom now I see preventing my old shame— 

I tell not, point by cruel point, my tale— 

For is’t not in your breast my brow is hid ? 

Is not your hand extended? Say you not... 

Enter D’OrmxEa, leading in Potyxena. 
Pol. (advancing and withdrawing Charles—to Victor.| In 

this conjuncture, even, he would say 

(Though with a moistened eye and quivering lip) 

The suppliant is my father—I must save 

A great man from himself, nor see him fling 

His well-earned fame away: there must not follow 
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Ruin so utter, a break down of worth 

So absolute: no enemy shall learn 

He thrust his child ’twixt danger and himself, 

And, when that child somehow stood danger out, 

Stole back with serpent wiles to ruin Charles 

— Body, that’s much,—and soul, that’s more—and realm, 
That’s most of all! No enemy shall say... 


** Bubbles of the Day” is as glittering and unsubstantial as any 
bubble on which the brilliant rays of the sun ever glanced. It is 
one continued explosion of fireworks, cracking and flashing, now of 
one tint, then of another, as fast and as various as the pyrotechnic 
meteors in the shape of words ever displayed ; dazzling and exciting 
till the head loses all its repose, and would fain have a pause to col- 
lect itself. Such pauses, however, are altogether denied, unless the 
sudden touches of the heart, and the pulsations of sympathy with 
the fine and beautiful in humanity, be held as a relief from the 
mere circumstance of changing the excitement. Still, there is no 
repose from beginning to end, smart wit, exquisite humour, the 
cleverest ridicule of the follies, the cant, and the bubbles of the 
day, for by far the greatest part, combining and connecting so many 
fits of laughter, and so crowdedly and closely, that it becomes one 
continuous convulsion, and for such a length of time, that you are 
exhausted before you reach the close of the play. Excellent, as 
well as stinging or affecting, are the sentiments,—condensed and 
polished; happy the fancy; and beautiful the writing. But then 
the piece labours under these defects, it wants matter and substance, 
nature and vitality, consistency and incident. In a word, it is a 
series of sparkling, brilliant dialogues, but not a proper comedy; for 
it depends neither on plot nor character. ‘The interest created by 
an adroitly contrived story; the lessons taught by nicely and com- 
pletely developed natures; the moments of repose which ought to 
be afforded for the mind to think of what is past, to contrast what 
is going forward, and to experience delightful curiosity with regard 
to what is to come, are essential, indispensable qualities that are 
wanting. We have said that the play is greatly deficient, because 
it does not mirror nature; and this is felt not only in the want of 
action, but in that of keeping in regard to individual character. 
Again, what there is of character is not so much as it is seen in life, 
as in books,—in novels and dramas which profess to picture life. 
The ‘School for Scandal,” for instance, and other stock plays, 
appear to have been kept in the clever author’s eye, when blowing 
his ‘ Bubbles.” Exceedingly clever it certainly is, and times innu- 
merable the ridicule is pungent, or sharp, or witty. But Douglas 
Jerrold has proved himself to be far more than a mere wit and 


humourist. Very many are the indications in the present produc- 
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tion of admirable feeling, of fine sympathy, of strong thought, and 
of just judgment. Why then does he not set himself to the con- 
struction of a drama, which, while the brilliancy and the repartee 
of the dialogue keep the reader or auditor all alive, and send effect- 
ively home the sentiment intended—whether of hatred towards the 
base, or infectious delight towards the beautiful and good—there is 
also presented an enchaining and enchanting plot, together with a 
group of characters that we know and have seen, but never before 
so entirely, and in such an instructive as well as entertaining form 
or mood. 

** Gisippus” is a posthumous work of the late Dr. Gerald Griffin, 
author of ‘* The Collegians,” and other tales. It is one of four 
dramas said to have been written by him when he was about twenty 
years of age; the other three he destroyed. ‘This is the plot:— 
Gisippus, a noble Athenian, on the eve of marriage with the wealth 
and beautiful Sophronia, voluntarily resigns his betrothed bride to 
his Roman friend Fulvius, on discovering that an old attachment, 
broken off through some caprice, still exists between them. This 
act of generosity seals the fate of Gisippus: his creditors seize upon 
him, and sell him for a slave to satisfy their demands. Fulvius is 
ignorant of these misfortunes ; having been compelled to set out for 
Rome without keeping the appointment at which Gisippus intended 
to ask his aid. After a lapse of time, Gisippus reaches Rome, a 
famishing outcast; and puts himself in the way of Fulvius, to see 
if his former friend will recognise him. Fulvius, now become 
pretor, not knowing Gisippus in his changed condition, orders his 
lictors to beat him back. Stung by this insult, Gisippus seeks the 
tombs to die; where he is the witness of a murder, and allows him- 
self to be taken and condemned as the murderer. At this point 
the tide of fortune turns; Fulvius learns by a lucky chance that 
the Greek condemned to die is not only innocent, but no other 
than Gisippus. Fulvius now rushes in as the axe is about to fall, 
and, overjoyed, greets his long-lost friend. Gisippus, however, 
deaf to his profession and entreaties, spurns him as an ingrate, 
until, softened by the sight of Sophronia, the proud and misgiving 
man yields to the conviction that Fulvius is blameless. 

Now the manner in which all this is wrought out is in several 
respects superlatively fine and powerful. There is so much of 
healthful thinking and earnest sincere truthfulness to nature, that 
one can hardly express too enthusiastic a notion of the promise 
offered by this author. For example, as we have heard it well 
expressed, he makes even Athens and Rome to start up before us, 
as well as the genius and features of two classic types and eras, in 
the characters of Gisippus and Fulvius; the one of ideal beauty 
and refined philosophy,—the other of material and martial grandeur. 
The heart of poor Griffin is in the work, a noble and truly human 
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heart; and the poetry which clothes its utterance is happily wedded 
to so robust and yet so chastened a nature. 

Nevertheless, we must for a moment change our tune, and declare 
that the piece labours under grievous faults, although there be man- 
liness, poetry, and truth in it sufficient to redeem a work having 
twice its defects. First of all, there is no sufficient reason for the 
miseries of Gisippus. If he was magnanimously generous, why 
should he be foolish, narrow-minded, rash, and improvident? Ful- 
vius’s irregularity with regard to an appointed interview is not half 
so incomprehensible and blameworthy as the hero’s want of confidence 
in his friend, and the oversight of that reciprocity of feeling, that 
would have disclosed the relative feelings of both towards Sophronia, 
long before the point of time when the fortunes of Gisippus were 
to be ruined by misunderstanding and ignorance. Again, the whole 
of the catastrophes are brought about by means quite insufficient 
in the course of nature, especially when such great spirits are 
involved. And lastly, the poetry is often as bald as the incidents 
are trivial, or the sentiments forced. No great truth is distinctly 
taught ; no impressive moral clearly enforced. Ingratitude is not 
so fully proved, as want of common sense on the part of Gisippus. 
Why was he so dilatory and reserved in telling his mind to Fulvius, 
ere the Roman departed from Athens ? 

But after all, and integral as may be the wants and preposterous 
construction of the plot, there is worth and excellence enough in 
** Gisippus” to command currency wherever there are souls to feel 
and appreciate. It is a noble poem, abounding with beautiful 
tragic poetry, and the right-heartedness of man. What a pity, one 
is ready to exclaim, that the creator of such a work was mortal, 
has passed away! But lament would be useless and mistimed. 
We rather present samples of his thoughts and musings whilst 
on this footstool. Let us hear Gisippus on the eve of his intended 
union with Sophronia :— 


Here in these silent groves we will attend 

The lighting of the hymeneal torch. 

How pure, how holy is the sacrifice 

That waits on virtuous love! How sacred is 
The very levity we wake to honour it ! 

The fiery zeal that passion knows, is there 
Tempered by mild esteem and holiest reverence 
Into a still, unwasting, vestal flame, 

That wanders nor decays. ll soft affections, 
Calm hopes and quiet blessings hover round, 
And soft peace sheds her virtuous dews upon it. 
No conscious memories haunt the path of pleasure, 
But happiness is made a virtue. 
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In his degradation and heavy affliction, he thus summons his 
Greek philosophy to his aid, and thus tells the sadness of his 


fate :— 


Oh! I blame him not: 

We that do study things in their first cause 

Are not so quickly moved by the effect. 

Twas his fate that denied him so much heart 
To comprehend 

An act of free, disinterested friendship, 

Of friendship and of love, deep love, Sophronia! 
Gods !—there are men upon this earth who seem 
So mixed and moulded with that earth—so like 
Mere dull material engines—that for all 

The purposes for which man looks to man, 

It were as well a piece of curious mechanism 


Walked in humanity’s name, and wore its semblance. 
. * * . . x 


Hear ! 
When I left Athens, 
Despis’d and hated by my fellow-citizens, 
Yet nought repenting that which I had done, 
I toil’d for freedom, gain’d it, and set forth 
To Rome. You start. Was that a meanness? No! 
True, he had wrong’d me; and my pride was stung by it. 
Alas! you know not, friend, how very quietly 
And silently that same tall fabric pride, 
Is sapp’d and scatter’d by adversity, 
Even while we deem it still unmov’d, unshaken : 
He was my friend once—and my life now, having 
No aim nor object, I said with myself 
That I would look once more upon the happiness 
I had rais’d from the wreck of mine own hopes, 
And so to death or solitude. Look hither, sir : 
Here, here, I met him; here he bade his slave 
Strike me from out his path!—his own high hand 
Scorn’d the low office—here his ruffian smote me, 
And here I stand to tell it! 


Behold him among the tombs :— 


This is his court, 
Here does he hold his reign of stirless fear ; 
Silence his throne—his robe of majesty, 
The hue of gathering darkness. Here, his minister, 
The night-bird screams, and the hoarse raven iterates 
His warning from the left. Diseases flit 
Like spectres through the gloom, clothed in damp mist 
And tainted night-air—yet the grim slayer 
Will send no kindly shaft to me. 

[ He leans on a tomb. | 
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Will the dead 

Afford me what the living have denied, 

Rest for my weary limbs, and shelter? Here 
At least I shall find quiet, if not ease, 

And hosts who do not grudge their entertaining, 
Even though the guest be misery. Colder hearts 
Than those which rest within this sepulchre, 
I’ve left in all the health of lusty life, 

Informing bosoms harder than its marble. 

Then I will be your guest, ye silent dead,— 
Would I could say, Your fellow slumberer ! 


One specimen more of the philosopher :— 


Let it be ever thus— 
The generous still be poor—the niggard thrive— 
Fortune still pave the ingrate’s path with gold, 
Death dog the innocent still—and surely those 
Who now uplift their streaming eyes and murmur 
Against oppressive fate, will own its justice. 
Invisible ruler! should man meet thy trials 
With silent and lethargic sufferance, 
Or lift his hands and ask heaven for a reason ? 
Our hearts must speak—the sting, the whip is on them ; 
We rush in madness forth to tear away 
The veil that blinds us to the cause. In vain! 
The hand of that Eternal Providence 
Still holds it there, unmoved, impenetrable : 
We can but pause, and turn away again 
To mourn—to wonder—and endure. 


We need not, after our sketch of the story, tell where this dia- 
logue occurs, or to what it refers :— 


Decius. My duty 
Compels me to disturb ye, prisoner. 
Gisippus. I am glad you do so, for my thoughts were growing 
Somewhat unfriendly to me.— World, farewell ! 
And thou whose image never left this heart, 
Sweet vision of my memory, fare thee well! 
Pray walk this way. 
This Fulvius, your young Przetor, by whose sentence 
My life stands forfeit, has the reputation 
Of a good man amongst ye ? 
Decius. Better breathes not 
Gisippus. A just man, and a grateful. One who thinks 
Upon his friends sometimes; a liberal man, 
Whose wealth is not for his own use; a kind man, 
To his clients and his household ? 
Decius. He is all this. 
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Gisippus. A gallant soldier too ? 
Decius. I’ve witnessed that 
In many a desperate fight. 
Gisippus. In short, there lives not, 
A man of fairer fame in Rome? 
Decius. Nor out of it. 
Gisippus. Good. Look on me now, look upon my face ; 
I am a villain, am I not ?—nay, speak! 
Decius. You are found a murderer. 
Gisippus. A coward murderer : 
A secret, sudden stabber. Tis not possible 
That you can find a blacker, fouler character, 
Than this of mine? 


Decius, The Gods must judge your guilt. 
But it is such as man should shudder at. 

Gisippus. This is a wise world, too, friend, is it not ? 
Men have eyes, ears, and (sometimes) judgment. 
Have they not? 


Decius. They are not all fools. 
Gisippus. Ha! ha! 
Decius. You laugh! 
Gisippus. A thought 
Not worth your notice, sir. 


Poor Griffin is dead, but his name will live, although he had 
slight reason to believe it would; at least through Gisippus. 
Thanks to Willie Macready for that, who has got the play up at 
**Old Drury,” in the most picturesque and classic style; while the 
Tragedian, in the character of Gisippus, fully seconds and perhaps 
exalts the author. One word more anent poor Griffin: the publishers 
of the Play are bringing out his entire works, prose as well as poetry, 
in serial order; to be completed in twelve volumes. The first, 
which is to be published last, will contain the life of the author. 
Also, notes with the original facts or tradition on which the produc- 
tions are formed, are to be added. The scries to be uniform with 
the recent editions of “standard novels,” in size and price. We 
have only to add, that “ Gisippus” will happily herald the edition. 

We have not much to say of “ Marriage” by Mr. Bell. It is the 
production of an experienced play-wright; but of a fabricator who 
does not appear to know when he has crammed enough into his 
frame-work, or from what sources it would be best to borrow. There 
are also improbabilities as well as unnecessary situations, occasions, 
and characters in the piece. And, perhaps, worst of all, there are 
sentiments put into the mouths of characters which not only con- 
stitute contradictions, but which amount to absurdities and immo- 
ralities. 

We quote a favourable specimen, which lashes almost in Jerrold’s 
style, the cant and tricks of the age :— 
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Enter Lady Pierrepoint and Lady Blaize from the side.—Lady Pierre- 
point. My dear Lady Blaize, isn’t this charming? See what varieties we 
have conjured up in this little paradise of philanthropy! It is so poetical 
and recherché—to bring all one’s friends together in the daylight, and do 

ood at the same time! , 

Lady Blaize. Delicious—quite delicious that doing good. Are these 
screens the work of your ladyship’s fair hands ? 

Lady Pierrepoint. Why, one is obliged to say so, or we should never 
produce a sensation. ‘The poor wretch who made them got a mere trifle 
for them: as mine, you know, they will bring high prices. 

Lady Blaize. All for the benefit of the charity. 

Lady Pierrepoint. One’s benevolence really obliges one sometimes to 
traffic on one’s popularity. 

Lady Blaize. Occasionally even at the expense of one’s veracity. 

Lady Pierrepoint. Yes—but charity hides a multitude of faults. 

Lady Blaize. That’s a delicious truth—quite delicious. [Aside] Trum- 
pery old fool! 

Enter Lady Matchmaker, Mrs. Grant, and Miss Castoff.— Lady Pierre- 
point. My dear Lady Matchmaker, how very kind of you to be so punc- 
tual! And Mrs. Grant—and my dear Miss Castoff. Really the poor don’t 
know what good friends we are to them. Well, I declare that bonnet is 
quite a picture! [Aside] She’s a perfect fright. 

Lady Blaize. Delicious—quite delicious. 

Lady Matchmaker. Oh!—([simpers|—but look at Miss Castoff’s scarf. 
Isn’t it a beauty ? 

Lady Blaize. Delicious—quite delicious. 

Lady Pierrepoint. The colour is superb. How felicitously it throws 
out the elegiac expression of her eyes! 

Miss Castoff. You will make me vain. [Aside] Envious wretches t 

Mrs. Grant. Have you seen Grub’s Journal this morning? No? 
[Lady Pierrepoint looks a little embarrassed.| All about your ladyship, 
too. 

Lady Pierrepoint. Oh!—I had a presentiment. There is nothing I 
have such a horror of as seeing my name in print. 

Lady Blaize {.aside|. And half the scandalous papers in town are in her 
ladyship’s pay. 

Lady Pierrepoint. My dear Mrs. Grant, pray spare me. [Jn a half- 
averted tone} What could they have to say about me? 

Mrs. Grant. Only a criticism on your ladyship’s last novel. 

Lady Pierrepoint. Oh, these shocking critics! They will not allow one 
to employ one’s leisure in elegant literature, without dragging one con- 
stantly before the public. 

Mrs. Grant. But it is so complimentary that one might almost suppose 
you were acquainted with the editor. 

Lady Pierrepoint. Oh! dear, no. Whatever they say about my poor 
talents is perfectly independent of personal interest. 

Lady Blaize {aside}. To my knowledge Mr. Grub dined with her 
yesterday. 

Mrs. Grant. Here it is [drawing the paper from her pocket). 
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Lady Pierrepoint. Oh! let me supplicate you—don’t read it— consider 
the sensibilities of an author. I wonder what they could have to say com- 
plimentary of me. 

Lady Matchmaker, Oh! read it by all means. 

Mrs. Grant. Your ladyship will excuse the curiosity of your friends. 

Lady Pierrepoint. It is very flattering—but an author’s feelings—go 
on! [They draw chairs, and sit. | 

Mrs. Grant {reads|. ‘‘ The Disinherited Heiress; or, The Cross of St. 
John. A Novel in three vols. By Lady Pierrepoint, author of ‘ The 
Sphinx,’ ‘ The Nightmare,’ and other poems. The subject chosen by this 
accomplished and unrivalled writer is a melancholy story of intrigue in 
high life. The public, therefore, may be congratulated at last upon a pic- 
ture of the aristocracy drawn, for the first time, by one of themselves.” 

Lady Blaize. Delicious—quite delicious! [Aside] A contemptible 
puff ! 

Miss Castoff. How very charming! [Aside] What a gross creature 
she is! 

Lady Pierrepoint. Pray spare me. 

Mrs. Grant {| reads]. ‘ The character of Clorinda, the disinterested heir- 
ess’— 

Lady Pierrepoint. Disinterested? Disinherited ! 

Mrs.Grant. No—disinterested—see—it’s quite plain. 

Lady Pierrepoint. What a horrid mistake! It will ruin me—go on— 
go on. 

Mrs. Grant. ** The disinterested heiress is perfectly new; and the epi- 
sode of the highway-robbery is eminently dramatic. But the great mys- 
tery is, who is the Duke of Felt? We suspect we could name the living 
original of that extraordinary character, but, for the present, must main- 
tain a respectful silence. In the mean time, however, we may observe, 
that it is not impossible the enigma may be solved to-day, when her lady- 
ship holds a charity-bazaar at her house, with her usual disinherited 
generosity.” [During the reading of this passage, the cotcrie exhibit signs 
of uneasiness and aversion. | 

Lady Pierrepoint. Disinherited? Disinterested, my dear. 

Mrs.Grant. Positively it is disinherited. 

Lady Pierrepoint. How could such a terrible blunder have happened ? 

Mrs. Grant. Oh! everybody will see it is a mistake. The article 
places your ladyship amongst the most popular authors of the day. 

Lady Blaize. Delicious—quite delicious. 

Miss Castoff. A gem of criticism. 

Lady Matchmaker. So elegant and profound. 

Lady Pierrepoint |aside|. I wrote it all myself. This is true fame! 

Enter Servant.—Servant. Mr. Grub, your ladyship. 

Lady Blaize. Mr. Grub! 

Lady Matchmaker. Mr. Grub! 

Miss Castoff. Mr. Grub! I thought your ladyship didn’t know Mr. 
Grub? 

Lady Pierrepoint. Why, ladies, to tell you the truth, I am not exactly 
acquainted with him ; but one’s notoriety, you know— 
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Enter Mr. Grub.— Grub. Lady Pierrepoint, your most obedient. What 
a delightful evening you gave us last night! 

Lady Pierrepoint. O! pray, Mr. Grub— 

Grub. I could not be happy till I called to pay my respects this morn- 
ing ; especially to explain a confounded mistake the printers made in that 
piquant criticism on your new novel which your laydyship was kind enough 
to— 

Lady Pierrepoint. Mr. Grub—you make me blush—really—I—I.— 
Now, ladies, the visitors are pouring in—pray take your places—there, 
there—[aside to Grub| how could you be so indiscreet before so many 
strangers ? 

Lady Blaize (aside, going up]. Her ladyship doesn’t like to see her 
name in print! Oh! the fraudulent old— 

Lady Matchmaker (aside, going up]. So—that’s the way she gets her 
reputation. 

Miss Castoff | aside, going up|. To write a panegyric on her own book! 
I wish J could write ! 
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Among the individuals who have acquired even a European repu- 
tation under the Federal Government of America, few or none are 
more distinguished than Daniel Webster. Endowed with great 
natural powers, he has cultivated them in a manner and toan extent 
propitious for his own fame, and for the honour and well-being of 
his country. To an amount of practice and a degree of success in 
the profession of the law, not often surpassed or even equalled in 
any country; to extensive experience in public affairs; to uncom- 
mon powers of conception, habits of discrimination, and popular 
reasoning ; are added large and liberal views, and excellent private 
character ;—presenting a model of the noblest kind that can be 
developed under republican institutions, and a notable instance of 
the power of character thus developed, to preserve and improve 
those institutions. 

It may be with undeniable justice regarded as a fortunate thing 
for America, and even for mankind, that such a man has not only 
arisen, but left the impress of his mind and of his principles on the 
professional and official transactions in which he has engaged, and 
also upon the literature of his country, in behalf of which he has 
made patriotic exertions. Indeed, should he be cut off without 
bequeathing another monument of his power and of his principles 
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than what his “‘ Speeches and Forensic Arguments” have erected, 
his memory will not pass from among men. 

Fully ten years ago the first volume of Daniel Webster's “ Speeches 
and Forensic Arguments,” was published in his native country ; 
and, about five years later, a second volume was presented to his 
fellow-citizens, to which we may take the opportunity which now 
offers of directing attention. 

The first volume commanded the admiration which might have 
been expected from the abilities of the author. It is believed, 
that no volume ever issued from the American press, which was 
better calculated to take a permanent hold of the public mind; to 
be regarded as a choice specimen of excellence in the various kinds 
of intellectual effort which it embraced; and to be consulted as a 
standard authority on the great political and constitutional questions 
which have agitated the American mind during the preceding twenty 
years. 

The publishers of the first volume, who say that they had the 
consent of Mr. Webster to their undertaking, although it does not 
appear that he always revised or retouched the orations, felt them- 
selves called upon for a second volume of his speeches and occasional 
addresses, he having continued to occupy the same elevated stage 
of public duty, on which he had previously acquired an enviable 
reputation. A series of the most important discussions in the 
Senate of the United States, in which he bore a conspicuous part, 
attracted the attention of his fellow-citizens. Those constitutional 
questions which formed the theme of the closing speeches in the 
first volume,—which was much admired even in Great Britain, and 
very favourably reviewed in several of our critical journals,—con- 
tinued to be the subject of strenuous contest between the master- 
minds of the country; and did not fail to call forth the orator’s 
unabated earnestness and ability. Commencing with his argument 
in answer to the President’s veto of the bank bill, in 1832, down to 
what many considered an overwhelming refutation of the Protest, 
in 1834, his constitutional speeches are all to be found in the second 
volume. It contains, also, several other speeches, on subjects of 
less commanding interest, but characterized by the speaker’s emi- 
nent qualities. In addition to his parliamentary efforts, the pub- 
lishers have introduced into the volume several occasional speeches, 
or such as one delivered at a public dinner in New York, an eulogium 
on the character of Washington, &c., with some others of a miscel- 
laneous class. 

Whatever hold on the minds of the American people some of 
these speeches may secure, by reason of the particular view they 
present of the great national controversies of the day, they assuredly 
possess high claims to interest the reader, were it merely as speci- 
mens of parliamentary and popular oratory; as rich repositories of 
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thought and fact; as examples of close reasoning, delivered in a 
vigorous, direct, and impressive style; and therefore as valuable 
contributions to the literature of the country. They do not abound 
with appeals to the passions, nor even with the embellishments of 
oratory. Whether at the bar, in popular assemblies, or in Con- 
gress, Mr. Webster is seldom or never discursive, but goes directly 
to his point, according to the straight path of solid argument, 
avoiding episodes and common-place arts. His addresses present 
models of unity in design, and simplicity in execution; and it is 
the light of intellect rather than the brilliancy of imagination that 
beams upon his discourse. Strength, dignity, and compactness are 
his; and if imagery at any times brightens the display, it seems 
rather to be in the essential nature of the subject, than brought 
from a distance to add beauty and striking effect to it. We will 
now quote some examples. The following is his elucidation of a 
principle by a recurrence to facts :— 


We are not to wait till great public mischiefs come, till the Government 
is overthrown ; or liberty itself put in extreme jeopardy. We should not 
be worthy sons of our fathers, were we so to regard great questions affect- 
ing the general freedom. Those fathers accomplished the revolution on a 
strict question of principle. The Parliament of Great Britain asserted a 
right to tax the Colonies, in all cases whatsoever; and it was precisely on 
this question, that they made the revolution to turn. The amount of 
taxation was trifling, but the claim itself was inconsistent with liberty ; 
and that was, in their eyes, enough. It was against the recital of an 
act of Parliament rather than against any suffering, under its enact- 
ments, that they took up arms. They went to war against a preamble. 
They fought seven years against a declaration. They poured out their 
treasures and their blood like water, in a contest, in opposition to an 
assertion which those less sagacious, and not so well schooled in the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, would have regarded as barren phraseology, or mere 
parade of words. They saw in the claim of the British Parliament, a 
seminal principle of mischief, the germ of unjust power; they detected it, 
dragged it forth from underneath its plausible disguises, struck at it; nor 
did it elude either their steady eye, or their well-directed blow, till they 
had extirpated and destroyed it, to the smallest fibre. On this question of 
principle, while actual suffering was yet afar off, they raised their flag 
against a power, to which for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, 
Rome, in the height of her glory, is not to be compared—a power which 
has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and 
military posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping 
company with the hours, circles the earth daily with one continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of England. 


Our next specimen conveys an energetic rebuke :— 


Sir, I see in those vehicles which carry to the people sentiments from 
high places, plain declarations that the present controversy is but a strife 
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between one part of the community and another. I hear it boasted as the 
unfailing security, the solid ground, never to be shaken, on which recent 
measures rest, that the poor naturally hate the rich. 1 know that under 
the shade of the roofs of the capitol, within the last twenty-four hours, 
among men sent here to devise means for the public safety and the public 
good, it has been vaunted forth, as matter of boast and triumph, that one 
cause existed, powerful enough to support everything, and to defend every- 
thing ; and that was—the natural hatred of the poor to the rich. 

Sir, I pronounce the author of such sentiments, to be guilty of attempt- 
ing a detestable fraud on the community; a double fraud; a fraud which 
is to cheat men out of their property, and out of the earnings of their 
labour, by first cheating them out of their understandings. 

The natural hatred of the poor to the rich! Sir, it shall not be till the 
last moment of my existence ; it shall be only when I am drawn to the 
verge of oblivion ; when I shall cease to have respect or affection for an 
thing on earth,—that I will believe the people of the United States capa- 
ble of being effectually deluded, cajoled, and driven about in herds, by such 
abominable frauds as this. If they shall sink to that point; if they so far 
cease to be men, thinking men, intelligent men, as to yield to such pre- 
tences and such clamour,—they will be slaves already; slaves to their own 
passions—slaves to the fraud and knavery of pretended friends. They 
will deserve to be blotted out of all the records of freedom; they ought not 
to dishonour the cause of self-government, by attempting any longer to 
exercise it; they ought to keep their unworthy hands entirely off from the 
cause of republican liberty, if they are capable of being the victims of 
artifices so shallow, of tricks so stale, so threadbare, so often practised, so 
much worn out, on serfs and slaves. 

The natural hatred of the poor against the rich! The danger of a 
moneyed aristocracy ! A power as great and dangerous as that resisted by 
the revolution! A call to a new declaration of independence ! 

Sir, 1 admonish the people against the object of outcries like these. I 
admonish every industrious labourer in the country to be on his guard 
against such delusion. I tell him the attempt is to play off his passions 
against his interests, and to prevail on him, in the name of liberty, to 
destroy all the fruits of liberty; in the name of patriotism, to injure and 
afflict his country : and in the name of his own independence, to destroy 
that very independence, and make him a beggar and a slave. 


This, again, is a stirring appeal to the spirit of patriotism :— 


The people of the United States, by a vast and countless majority, are 
attached to the Constitution. If they shall be convinced that it is in 
danger, they will come to its rescue, and will save it. It cannot be 
destroyed, even now, if they will undertake its guardianship and protection. 

But suppose, Sir, there was less hope than there is, would that conside- 
ration weaken the force of our obligations? Are we at a post, which we 
are at liberty to desert when it becomes difficult to hold it? May we fly 
at the approach of danger? Does our fidelity to the Constitution require 
no more of us than to enjoy its blessings ; to bask in the prosperity which 
it has shed around us and our fathers ?—and are we at liberty to abandon 
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it in the hour of its peril, or to make for it but a faint and heartless strug- 
gle, for the want of encouragement, and the want of hope? Sir, if no 
State come to our succour—if every where else the contest should be given 
up—here let it be protracted to the last moment. Here, where the first 
blood of the revolution was shed, let the last effort for that which is the 
greatest blessing obtained by the revolution—a free and united govern- 
ment—be made. Sir, in our endeavours to maintain our existing forms of 
government, not for ourselves alone, but for the great cause of constitu- 
tional liberty all over the globe, we are trustees, holding a sacred treasure, 
in which all the lovers of freedom have astake. Not only in revolutionized 
France, where are no longer subjects, where the monarch can no longer say, 
he is the State ; not only in reformed England, where our principles, our 
institutions, our practices of free government, are now daily quoted and 
commended ; but in the depths of Germany, also, and among the desolated 
fields, and the still-smoking ashes of Poland, prayers are uttered for the 
preservation of our Union and happiness. We are surrounded, Sir, by a 
cloud of witnesses. The gaze of the sons of liberty, every where, is upon 
us, anxiously, intently upon us. They may see us fall in the struggle for 
our Constitution and Government, but Heaven forbid that they should see 
us recreant. 

At least, Sir, let the star of Massachusetts be the last which shall be 
seen to fall from heaven, and to plunge into the utter darkness of disunion. 
Let her shrink back, let her hold others back, if she can; at any rate, let 
her keep herself back, from this gulf, full, at once, of fire and of blackness ; 
yes, Sir, as far as human foresight can scan, or human imagination fathom, 
full of the fire and the blood of civil war, and of the thick darkness of 
general political disgrace, ignominy, and ruin. Though the worst may 
happen that can happen, and though she may not be able to prevent the 
catastrophe, yet let her maintain her own integrity, her own high honour, 
her own unwavering fidelity, so that with respect and decency, though 
with a broken and bleeding heart, she may pay the last tribute to a glori- 
ous, departed, free Constitution. 


These and similar strong thoughts uttered with a manly and 
earnest tone, coming from an affluent mind and a full heart, charac- 
terize the speeches of Daniel Webster. He is particularly energetic 
on constitutional questions. For example, he seems to rise above 
himself when he endeavours to vindicate and preserve deliberative, 
representative assemblies from what he considers to be the aggres- 
sions of executive power. Accordingly, we find in the speech upon 
the President’s Protest to the Senate, delivered May 7, 1834,—the 
Bank question at that time, as it has often since, having set the 
American legislators and public in opposite and fierce arrays,—the 
following paragraph :— 


Sir, if the people have a right to discuss the official conduct of the exe- 
cutive, so have their representatives. We have been taught to regard a 
representative of the people as a sentinel on the watch-tower of liberty. Is 
he to be blind, though visible danger approaches? Is he to be deaf, though 
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sounds of peril fill the ear? Is he to be dumb, while a thousand duties 
impel him to raise the cry of alarm? Is he not, rather, to catch the lowest 
whisper which breathes intention or purpose of encroachment on the public 
liberties, and to give his voice breath and utterance at the first appearance 
of danger? Is not his eye to traverse the whole horizon with the keen 
and eager vision of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through all disguises, 
every enemy advancing, in any form, towards the citadel which he guards? 
Sir, this watchfulness for public liberty; this duty of foreseeing danger 
and proclaiming it ; this promptitude and boldness in resisting attacks on 
the Constitution from any quarter; this defence of established landmarks; 
this fearless resistance of whatever would transcend or remove them,—all 
belong to the representative character, are interwoven with its very nature, 
and of which it cannot be deprived, without converting an active, intelligent, 
faithful agent of the people into an unresisting and passive instrument of 
power. A representative body, which gives up these rights and duties, 
gives itself up. It is a representative body no longer. It has broken the 
tie between itself and its constituents, and henceforth is fit only to be regarded 
as an inert, self-sacrificed mass, from which all appropriate principle of 
vitality has departed for ever. 


Again,— 


The contest for ages, has been to rescue Liberty from the grasp of exe- 
cutive power. Whoever has engaged in her sacred cause, from the days 
of the downfal of those great aristocracies, which had stood between the 
king and the people, to the time of our own independence, has struggled 
for the accomplishment of that single object. On the long list of the 
champions of human freedom, there is not one name dimmed by the 
reproach of advocating the extension of executive authority: on the con- 
trary, the uniform and steady purpose of all such champions has been to 
limit and restrain it. To this end the spirit of liberty, growing more and 
more enlightened, and more and more vigorous from age, has been batter- 
ing, for centuries, against the solid butments of the feudal system. To 
this end, all that could be gained from the imprudence, snatched from the 
weakness, or wrung from the necessities, of crowned heads, has been care- 
fully gathered up, secured, and hoarded, as the rich treasures, the very 
jewels of liberty. ‘To this end popular and representative right has kept 
up its warfare against prerogative, with various success ; sometimes writ~ 
ing the history of a whole age in blood; sometimes witnessing the martyr- 
dom of Sidneys and Russells; often baffled and repulsed, but still gaining, 
on the whole, and holding what it gained with a grasp which nothing but 
the complete extinction of its own being could compel it to relinquish. At 
length, the great conquest over executive power, in the leading western 
states of Europe, has been accomplished. The feudal system, like other 
stupendous fabrics of past ages, is known only by the rubbish which it, has 
left behind it. Crowned heads have been compelled to submit to the 
restraints of law, and the people, with that intelligence and that spirit 
which make their voice resistless, have been able to say to prerogative, 
‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.” I need hardly say, Sir, that 
into the full enjoyment of all which Europe has reached only through such 
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slow and painful steps, we sprang at once, by the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and by the establishment of free representative governments ; 
governments borrowing more or less from the models of other free states, 
but strengthened, secured, improved in their symmetry, and deepened in 
their foundation, by those great men of our own country, whose names 
will be as familiar to future times as if they were written on the arch of the 
sky. 

Of the speeches delivered by Mr. Webster in the senate, collected 
in the second volume, a portion are on miscellaneous topics of 
domestic or foreign policy. The great body of them, however, may 
be divided into two classes, those which relate to financial measures 
or interests, and those which are devoted to the discussion of great 
constitutional questions. He is considered to be the greatest living 
champion of the fundamental law of the Union. The speeches upon 
topics of a mere financial character cannot have the same abiding 
claims to regard, because the subjects they discuss are more evan- 
escent, limited in their scope, and more temporary in their nature 
and application. Questions of this description are likely to 
have permanent importance, less on their own intrinsic merits than 
on their consequences, or the principles incidentally associated 
with them in the public mind. ‘Thus, the levy of ship money by 
Charles I., or the Stamp Act of George III., are not reverted to by 
the Americans on account of any financial doctrine involved in 
them ; but on account of the great controversies of social and poli- 
tical right to which they gave birth. 

Mr. Webster, however, is generally thought to be second to no 
man in his country with regard even to familiar knowledge of its 
financial concerns; and he is particularly successful when endea- 
vouring to present them to the less informed, in a clear and con- 
vincing form. In the speeches which he has delivered upon the 
Tariff, the Bank, and other kindred topics, he exhibits the same 
perspicuous discrimination, and the same felicity in the reference of 
seemingly anomalous facts to their true economical principles, which 
render the speeches of Huskisson so worthy of study. 

There are two speeches in the present volume, among those of a 
miscellaneous character, which are of the same style, finish, and 
beauty that distinguish his most elaborate addresses on constitu- 
tional questions, although delivered on less important, or at least 
less stirring, occasions. We allude to the speech pronounced at a 
public dinner given at New York in honour of the orator, and to 
another delivered on the centennial birthday of Washington. They 
contain pictures of the character of Hamilton, Jay, Livingston, 
Madison, and Washington, drawn with a vivid and impressive pen- 
cil, and abounding in passages of great energy and stirring patriot- 
ism. We extract a few paragraphs :— 


Gentlemen, what I have said of the benefits of the Constitution to your 
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city, might be said, with little change, in respect to every other part of the 
country. Its benefits are not exclusive. What has it left undone, which 
any government could do, for the whole country? In what condition has 
it placed us? Where do we now stand? Are we elevated, or degraded, 
by its operation? What is our condition under its influence, at the very 
moment when some talk of arresting its power and breaking its unity? Do 
we not feel ourselves on an eminence? Do we not challenge the respect 
of the whole world? What has placed us thus high? What has given us 
this just pride? What else is it, but the unrestrained and free operation 
of that same Federal Constitution, which it has been proposed now to 
hamper, and manacle, and nullify? Who is there among us, that, should 
he find himself on any spot of the earth, where human beings exist, and 
where the existence of other nations is known, would not be proud to say, 
I am an American? Iam acountryman of Washington? I am a citizen 
of that Republic, which, although it has suddenly sprung up, yet there are 
none on the globe who have ears to hear, and have not heard of it—who 
have eyes to see, and have not read of it—who know anything, and yet do 
not know of its existence and its glory ?—And, gentlemen, let me now 
reverse the picture. Let me ask, who there is among us, if he were to be 
found to-morrow in one of the civilized countries of Europe, and were 
there to learn that this goodly form of Government had been overthrown 
—that the United States were no longer united—that a death-blow had 
been struck upon their bond of union—that they themselves had destroyed 
their chief good and their chief honour,—who is there whose heart would 
not sink within him? Who is there, who would not ccver his face for 
very shame ? 
+ * * ¥ # 8 

Gentlemen, the spirit of human liberty and of free government, nurtured 
and grown into strength and beauty in America, has stretched its course 
into the midst of the nations. Like an emanation from heaven, it has 
gone forth, and will not return void. It must change, it is fast changing, 
the face of the earth. Our great, our high duty, is to show, in our exam- 
ple, that this spirit is a spirit of health as well as a spirit of power; that 
its benignity is as great as its strength; that its efficacy to secure indivi- 
dual rights, social relations, moral order, is equal to the irresistible force 
with which it prostrates principalities and powers. The world, at this 
moment, is regarding us with a willing, but something of a fearful admira- 
tion. Its deep and awful anxiety is to learn, whether free states may be 
stable as well as free ; whether popular power may be trusted as well as 
feared; in short, whether wise, regular, virtuous self-government is a vision, 
for the contemplations of theorists, or a truth established, illustrated, and 
brought into practice, in the country of Washington. 

Gentlemen, for the earth which we inhabit, and the whole circle of the 
sun, for all the unborn races of mankind, we seem to hold in our hands, 
for their weal or wo, the fate of this experiment. If we fail, who shall 
venture the repetition? If our example shall prove to be one, not of 
encouragement, but of terror—not fit to be imitated, but fit only to be 
shunned—where else shall the world look for free models? If this Great 
Western Sun be struck out of the firmament, at what other fountain shall 
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the lamp of Liberty hereafter be lighted? What other orb shall emit a 
ray to glimmer, even on the darkness of the world ? 
- , * » * “ 

Gentlemen, the political prosperity which this country has attained, and 
which it now enjoys, it has acquired mainly through the instrumentality 
of the present Government. While this agent continues, the capacity of 
attaining to still higher degrees of prosperity exists also. We have, while 
this lasts, a political life capable of beneficial exertion, with power to resist 
or overcome misfortunes, to sustain us against the ordinary accidents of 
human affairs, and to promote by active efforts, every public interest. But 
dismemberment strikes at the very being which preserves these faculties. 
It would lay its rude and ruthless hand on this great agent itself. It would 
sweep away, not only what we possess, but all power of regaining lost, or 
acquiring new possessions. It would leave the country, not only bereft 
of its prosperity and happiness, but without limbs, or organs, or faculties, 
by which to exert itself, hereafter, in the pursuit of that prosperity and 
happiness. 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effect overcome. If disastrous 
war should sweep our commerce from the ocean, another generation may 
renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, future industry may replenish it; if 
it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, under a new cultivation, they 
will grow green again, and ripen to future harvests. It were but a trifle, 
even if the walls of yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars 
should fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these might be rebuilt. But who shall re-construct the fabric 
of demolished government? Who shall rear again the well proportioned 
columns of Constitutional liberty? Who shall frame together the skilful 
architecture which unites national sovereignty with State rights, individual 
security, and public prosperity? No, Gentlemen, if these columns fall, 
they will be raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, they 
will be destined to a mournful, a melancholy immortality. Bitterer tears, 
however, will flow over them, than ever were shed over the monuments of 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be the remnants of a more glorious 
edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice of Constitutional 
American liberty. 

Sagacious and far-seeing Americans, we may here remark, dread 
all the direful consequences which Webster’s declamation pictures, 
should the slave-holding and non-slave-holding states come to be 
disunited, with regard to the rights, the condition, and the privileges 
of the negro population. American slavery is such a terrible sore, 
that the healing or the excision of it may be the signal for dismem- 
berment; and the patriotic citizens of the United States quake at 
the threatened disaster, but appear unable or unwilling to confront 
it with manly courage and effective policy. 

Only one specimen of Mr. Webster’s forensic arguments appears 
in the present volume; but within our limits we can convey no just 
notion of his character as an advocate. Still, we know that he is 


said to shine habitually at the Bar as eminently as he does in the 
272 
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Senate. He is spoken of as a master at analysis and exposition 
in complicated cases; exhibiting keen penetration, clear-sighted 
arrangement, and great comprehensiv eness of views; while his: style 
is not less terse and weighty than in his more elaborated and pre- 

pared addresses. Indeed, when the intellect which is fully stored 
with facts and with principles, and when the tongue that is fluent 
and grave, combine in one person, who has been long practised too 
in conflicts with minds of similar powers and similarly cultivated, 

sudden encounters, from the very circumstance of friction and collision, 
are certain to elicit the brightest and the boldest bursts. And yet 
such forensic displays but seldom command extensive and permanent 
admiration. There is, in fact, no class of persons, who give to their 
pursuits the same amount of mind, acquirement, and labour, and 
recelve so inadequate an award of fame to high intellectual effort, 

as eminent advocates at the bar. ‘True, despite the little jealousy 
which in certain quarters attaches to the profession, they are con- 
tinually found in the walks of distinguished public usefulness; for 
the very reason that their disciplined habits of intellectual labour, 
their practical familiarity with the laws, and their extensive know- 
lege of the world and of affairs acquired in the multifarious callings 
of professional business, are qualitities which the public service 

requires and seeks. But still the productions of their talents and 
labours are for the most part every-day work and ephemeral, when 
compared, for example, with those of eminent authors, or of distin- 
guished statesmen. Except they happen to be employed in state 
trials of national importance, or involving constitutional principles, 
it is seldom that any adequate memorial of their abilities and efforts 
descends to after-times, or extends beyond their own country, to 
attest the eloquence, the learning, and the genius by which they 
swayed the minds of their contemporaries. A philosophical treatise, 
a clever essay, or an influential parliamentary speech, frequently pro- 
cures present popularity and future consideration and fame, without 
possessing a tithe of the merit of a series of great efforts at the bar, 
which may be applauded by the auditors, and be the theme of 
admiration in particular circles, but which leave no trace a twelve- 
month afterwards on the tongues of men. Many examples of this 
might be cited in the history of the British and Irish bars. ‘The 
reasons are obvious why such displays are limited and transitory. 

The advocate has employed his mind on a controversy about private 
rights. He has spoken on evidence and points of law bearing upon 
such a narrow field. He has not leisure, nor generally the means, 
if he had the leisure, to prepare for the press a report of the winged 
words, and burning thoughts, which burst from his lips in the heat 
and the excitement of argument,—in his swelling appeals to the 
feelings of persons whose gaze is fixed upon him, and who are seen 
to respond to him with an inspiring sympathy of mind and soul. 
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And yet, it appears, there are barristers who, amid a great pres- 
sure of business, are at pains to report their own crack speeches. 
Whether this has been done by Lord Campbell, by first composing 
them carefully in his study and jotting them down to be afterwards 
delivered; whether his memory is so retentive, his imagination so 
regulated, and his judgment so uniform and steady, that he can 
remember with exactitude what he may happen to have uttered, in 
the course of two or three hours perhaps, and take upon himself to 
give it a fixity and shape on paper at some future vacant period; or 
whether his speeches have to a great extent only been written and 
never spoken at all by him, as some of the greatest recorded orations 
of Cicero are alleged to have been, we do not pretend to know. One 
thing, however, is perfectly manifest, and there is every requisite 
evidence to set one’s curiosity at rest regarding it:—his Lordship 
entertains a very lofty idea of his own displays ‘‘ at the Bar, and in 
the House of Commons.” ‘This is proved beyond a question by the 
following facts: he has published his own speeches,—he has made 
a selection from the many which he has delivered, extending over a 
series of years; yea, he has coupled with his orations introductions 
and notes, as any admiring commentator might take pleasure to 
insert in a new edition, with the view of recommending that which 
he deemed to be super-excellent to the public. This is not all, for 
the annotations to which we allude are as full of self-complacency 
as anything autobiographical that we have lately read. We believe 
that Lord Erskine was a thorough-paced egotist; and we have been 
told that when some one consulted him relative to the books that it 
would be advisable to introduce into an academy with which the 
inquirer had some concern, the reply was, ‘‘my speeches first.” But 
Lord Campbell is not Lord Erskine. Perhaps, after all, the publi- 
cation of the present harangues is to be mainly accounted for by 
the leisure afforded since the speaker has been promoted to the 
House of Peers, coupled with a notion that a new-made lord, and a 
goodly octavo may walk with a high head side by side, and challenge 
admiration. 

With regard to the speeches themselves, if they have slight 
claim to be ranked with many of the oratorical displays which have 
been witnessed in the British senate and in our courts of law, they 
are yet able and dexterous specimens of professional advocacy. 
The reasoning is close, the logic is lucid, and the style is correct 
and perspicuous. He frequently hits an opponent hard; and when 
he fastens on a happy thought or fact, he makes the most of it that 
the case and circumstances will bear. But he is unequal to those 
flights that carry juries wherever the orator lists; and he has had 
the good sense not to attempt them. He labours under a still 
greater defect, if we are to judge of him by the standards in our 
own or any other civilized country: he never grapples with a grand 
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difficulty by a bold and felicitous stand being made upon some 
broad and mighty principle to which eloquence and dexterity reduce 
and level every obstacle and exception. There is a neat, pithy, 
and sensible employment of the barrister’s arts; but there is the 
want of grasp and of those astounding enunciations which the cun- 
ningly-contrived argument, together with the fiery and melting 
appeals to the emotions, drive home to the heart, or rivet in the 
auditor’s soul. 

The speeches may be classified ; there being at the bar, those in 
Lord Melbourne’s crim. con. case; in Medhurst’s for murder; in 
that of the publisher of the * Times” for libel; against Hetherington 
for blasphemy ; Frost for high treason ; and the three days’ harangue 
on the subject of Parliamentary privilege. In the Commons there 
are the speeches on Church-rates, Parliamentary Reform, the Irish 
Church, and the Registry of Deeds Bill; and in the Lords, the 
speech in Lord Cardigan’s trial. There are also a few specimens 
of a miscellaneous character, among which we find an address to the 
bar in the Court of Chancery in Ireland, promising a variety of 
[iquity reforms, when the speaker could only seriously think of 
accomplishing any practical good by means of the suggestions thrown 
out for the consideration of successors and others; seeing that his 
term of office was destined, as he was perfectly aware, to be of the 
briefest duration. 

We have alluded to the annotations and the introductions which 
accompany the speeches; the author and editor being identical. 
These notices will, of course, be perused with considerable interest ; 
as when it is stated that the advocate lay ‘awake a great part of 
the night before the trial of Norton versus Melbourne, but fell 
asleep towards morning, and did not get up till he was called ;” 
that ‘the eyes of all Europe were turned to the scene, and 
couriers were ready to start to the principal courts on the Continent 
with news of the verdict ;” and that ‘‘ when Sir John Campbell 
entered the House of Commons, between eleven and twelve o’clock 
at night after the verdict had been pronounced, he was received 
with loud cheers as he walked up to his place.” We quote only 
one specimen passage from the speeches, where the advocate is far 
more apparent than the orator. ‘The subject is Coroner’s Inquests, 
and their value in a charge for murder :— 


He is charged with murder only by the coroner’s inquest, on which, 
technically speaking, he may be lawfully tried and convicted, but which, I 
must use the freedom to say, in no degree rebuts the presumption of 
innocence. For the delibrate verdict of twelve Englishmen on their oaths, 
after listening to a sound exposition of the law, I have the most unfeigned 
respect; but for the inquest of a coroner’s jury, in a case of sudden death, 
I have no respect at all. The constable gets together whom he can first 
find, no qualification being required in the jurymen. They meet amidst 
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the fumes of an alehouse. Whatever rumours have been spread in the 
neighbourhood respecting the fate of the deceased and the supposed mur- 
derer, they have heard; and the more horrible and improbable such 
rumours are, they are the more apt to believe them. To calm their ima- 
ginations, they are by law required to view the dead body, with its con- 
vulsed countenance and ghastly wounds, before they begin their investiga- 
tion; and the coroner, who ought as judge to explain to them nice legal 
distinctions, and to enlighten their understandings, may be a low legal 
practitioner, unqualified for such duties, or a person wholly uninitiated in 
law, who has been elected to the office by popular arts, and who seeks to 
inflame the prejudices of the jury instead ofallaying them. In extenuation 
of the recklessness with which a verdict of wilful murder may be pro- 
nounced by such a tribunal, I should mention, that the jury and the coro- 
ner are not aware of the solemnity or consequences of the act about which 
they are employed. Nor is this to be wondered at; for I believe I may 
positively assert that in the annals of the administration of criminal justice 
in this country, there not a single instance of a conviction for murder 
on the finding of a coroner’s inquest. In the vast majority of instances 
the instrument is quashed for gross informality ; and if there be any 
ground for the charge, an indictment for murder is found by a grand jury. 


A word or two, ere concluding, concerning the Bar in this coun- 
try, and the characteristics of the eloquence of the legal profession 
in the three kingdoms. With regard to the peculiarities of the 
oratory of the Americans, we are not in a condition to speak with 
confidence. To judge, however, from the specimens in Mr. Web- 
ster’s volumes, we should say that, whether in the senate, in courts 
of law, or on popular and miscellaneous occasions, there appears to 
be a prevailing desire and effort to instruct a young nation with 
regard to first principles, a labour to establish points which no one 
would ever think of mooting in England, and a system which 
becomes tiresome to us of endeavouring to awaken patriotic feelings 
about the constitution, and the duties of citizens, as if there was 
incertitude on these subjects, a sense of incompleteness, a tendency 
to continuous innovation. Such frequent and habitual displays, 
such uniform declamation, convey to us the idea not only of a juve- 
nility but of an egotistic selfishness, which must narrow the orator’s 
field of thought, and lead him astray from those universal truths, 
which the greatest sages and patriots have trusted to, when appear- 
ing as the champions of liberty and light, of national virtue and 
private rights. 

With regard to the characteristics of the eloquence of the English, 
the Scottish, and the Irish Bars generally, it does not require great 
pains to state the differences and contrasts. Every one, indeed, 
who has listened to the volubility of the children of the Emerald 
Isle has a distinct idea, and is universally understood, when the 
phrase “ Irish oratory” is made use of ; that is, an almost exhaust- 
less and irregular torrent of ready giddy humour, rhetorical embel- 
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lishment, imagery of all sorts, and discursive passion. These cha- 
racteristics are perfectly apparent in the speeches of the most cele- 
brated Irish barristers. Now, how are we to account for this pre- 
valent taste and habit? ‘The answer seems to be nearly as obvious 
with regard to the causes as is the reality of the fact. There is in 
the national temperament an excitability, and a species of senti- 
mental exaggeration, that have often found the widest scope in judi- 
cial trials, especially in those distracted times when the entire island 
has seemed to be maddened, and ready to accept greedily the wild- 
est extravagance of thought and of expression.: And this brings 
us to consider the position which the Irish advocate occupies, for 
example, in a state trial He knows that he has an Irish jury to 
address and to arouse; he sees so many men with their eyes riveted 
upon him, whoare prepared to take fire the moment he chooses to apply 
the lightning torch, that he is fired in return. The English Bar, 
on the other hand, may be described by reversing our phraseology 
as respects the sister kingdom. John Bull is a man of business, a 
practical and straightforward man; he has much upon his hands ; 
his time, especially that of those who officiate in the courts of law, 
is precious. He cannot afford space for blarney, even although he 
had a natural taste for it, which, however, is not the case: it is not 
in his temperament. Therefore, to the point with all possible 
speed must the advocate hasten; otherwise no jury, no judge, no 
attorney will again be desirous of seeing him in any other capacity 
than as a looker-on. And lastly, with respect to the gentlemen of 
the long robe in Scotland, there is a sort of half-way stage observable 
between the two extremes already noticed, and a degree of partici- 
pation with each. ‘The Scotch, while not so technical, direct, and 
unimpassioned as the English, have also much larger scope for long 
and verbose harangues in their courts than can be afforded in the 
southern part of the island, where the courts and judges are few, 
but the population and business crowded and crowding. Again, 
the Scotch have not the vivacity naturally, the promptitude, or the 
extravagant fancies of the Irish; they therefore indulge their long- 
windedness in logical subtleties and speculative reasonings, so as to 
neutralize the force of facts, or twist them to the purpose in hand. 
Unlike the Irish legal forms, again, the pleadings in Scotland till 
recently, except in criminal prosecutions, were all addressed to 
judges, and not to juries ; and therefore the efforts and the conflicts 
of advocates partook far more of prolix reasoning addressed to the 
intellect, than of warm appeals in order to gain a verdict through 
touching or powerful impressions produced on the sensitive parts 
of human nature. 

But whatever may be the oratorical peculiarities of the barristers 
in each of the Three Kingdoms, we may boldly affirm, that in each 
the Bar has exerted a beneficial influence both upon government 
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and social life. As public bodies, the members of this learned pro- 
fession have been found not less frequently to resist the encroach- 
ments of power than to teach and exemplify obedience to the laws. 
They have often indeed been the heartiest as well as the fittest 
champions of liberty; often have they shown the most sensitive 
jealousy and the most stern resistance, both individually and as 
societies, to tyranny, whether in attempts of some branch of the 
legislature, under the skilful guise of privilege and prerogative, 
ministerial influence or party struggle. Where else indeed can 
men of education, of high character, and distinguished mark in a 
community, find their principles and feelings more salutarily invi- 
gorated, than in their daily practice before an independent Bench, 
an intelligent Jury, and a scrutinizing Public? No wonder that 
the Bar holds out such allurements as we find it does to the aspiring 
and the high-minded. ‘True, many a young man rushes giddily to 
the arena of ‘ hired masters of tongue-fence,”—to the ranks from 
which Lord Chancellors are made, and shipwrecks his peace, mis- 
calculating his powers and the toils of the profession. In order, 
however, that some of our youthful readers may form a notion of 
what has to be encountered at the Bar, ere they can reasonably enter- 
tain a hope of rising to distinction, we shall close our paper with an 
extract from the ‘* Popular and Practical Introduction to Law 
Studies,” by Samuel Warren, Esq. of the Inner Temple, the author 
too of the tales so favourably known under the title of ‘‘ Passages 
from the Diary of a Physician.” The following passage vividly pic- 
tures both the bright and the dark side. He says, the aspirant 
‘‘must not think, with puerile eagerness, of shutting his elementary 
law-books, to hurry into court, there to harangue a jury, or argue 
before the judges. Jn the tedious interval that must elapse between 
preparation and employment will be required all the young lawyer’s 
fortitude and philosophy. He must be content to ‘ bide his time’— 
‘to cast his bread upon the waters, to be found after many days.’ 
He must never give up; he must not think of slackening his exer- 
tions, thankless and unprofitable though they seem to be. Does he 
imagine that his is the only unwatered fleece? Let him consider 
the multitude of his competitors, and the peculiar obstacles, which, 
in the legal profession, serve to keep the young man’s ‘ candle,’ be 
it never so bright, so long ‘ under a bushel.’ How many with pre- 
tensions superior to his own are still pining in undeserved obscurity, 
after years of patient and profound preparation! It is impossible 
to disguise this sad fact—it would be cruel and foolish to attempt 
it. The student of great, but undiscovered merit will sometimes be 
called upon, his heart aching—but not with ignoble envy—to give 
his laborious and friendly assistance to those who; immeasurably his 
inferiors in point of ability and learning, are rising rapidly into 
business and reputation, through accident or connexion. This also 
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our student must learn to bear. He must repress the sigh, force 
back the tear, and check the indignant throbbings of his heart, when 
in the sad seclusion of unfrequented chambers, or the sadder seclu- 
sion of crowded courts, he watches year, perhaps, after year, passing 
over him, ‘ each leaving—as it found him.’ ’Tis a melancholy but 
a noble struggle, to preserve amid such trials as these his equanimity 
—‘in patience to possess his soul’—to be 


‘ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.’ 


Let him neither desert, however, nor slumber for a moment at his 
post. ‘There never yet, said a great judge, was a man who did jus- 
tice to the law, to whom i¢ did not, at one time or another, amply 
do justice. His success is often as sudden as splendid and per- 
manent. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the desolate 
darkness is dissipated; the portals of wealth, popularity, and power 
are thrown open; and he does not walk, but is in a manner thrust 
onward into their radiant regions,” 





Arr, XII.—Cakes and Ale. By Dovuctas Jerrotp. 2 vols. How 
and Parsons. 


‘Cakes and Ale” cannot call for many words, seeing that they 
smack of the right English commodities, and have all the heartful 
relish which belongs to genuine cheer. The very satire which they 
contain is free from sourness; the blows they deal are honest and 
hearty. ‘They consist of a series of tales remarkably well put 
together, smart and pleasant—various and dramatic—just those 
sort of things that tell in a magazine, where, indeed, they first 
appeared. And yet they have that life and reality in them that 
satisfy in consecutive and connected reading. We think, however, 
that there might have been some additional depths and fathomings. 
But we must not look for perfection from man’s hands, and ought 
to be thankful when we get what is wholesome and fresh,—that 
which requires digestion, although it be in the shape of thin cakes 
and sparkling ale; especially when there is found in them a sterling 
spirit of sympathy with what is natural as well as national. Who, 
for example, would think of extracting so much sentiment out of a 
crayon portrait and a homely scene as is found in the following 
specimen, which we shall exhibit in our largest letters :—‘‘ Lieu- 
tenant Lacy was seated in the front parlour of Number —, St 
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court. His daughter Elizabeth, making the most of the light of a 
June evening as it sickened through the windows, was employed 
on acrayon portrait of her father, a dear memorial for hearts at 
home, when he was ‘ far amid the melancholy main.’ Elizabeth 
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had heard of the hasty summons, and worked in silence. The 
sailor never showed greater heroism than at that hour. His heart 
was heaving for his wife and children—he was about to quit them, 
perhaps for ever—to leave the beautiful creature before him intrusted 
to a tempting world; and yet, with these thoughts piercing his 
brain, he kept a smile upon his face for the gentle artist. Lieu- 
tenant Lacy had looked with an unblenched gaze on the guns of an 
approaching enemy; but in that dreadful pause of life he showed 
less noble self-control than when, with a mind racked with house- 
hold wants, he looked with a smile into his daughter’s eyes. Great 
are the battles gained on field and deck, but greater far the triumphs 
won by the struggling spirit at the desolate fireside.” 

The copying out of this heroic scene has convinced us more 
strongly than a hurried reading had done, that, as in the case of pro- 
nouncing judgment on picture- gems one can never convey a distinct 
idea of their peculiar merits, no criticism will ever satisfy, or com- 
municate half the pleasure that a single peep at its colours may do; 
and therefore we shall merely insert a few other pieces, taking some 
that we find ready plucked for our hand, merely intimating that 
hundreds of morsels equally tempting might be collected from these 
two volumes. ‘The sample that now comes first will induce our 
readers to ask for the entire tale, since it does not accord with our 
ew to unfold the mystery. This is the beginning of ‘The 

ine Cellar,” which is really a picturesque piece of painting :— 


Stephen Curlew was a thrifty goldsmith in the reign of the Second 
Charles. His shop was a mine of metal: he worked for the court, 
although, we fear his name is not to be found in any record in the State- 
Paper Office. Stephen was a bachelor, and, what is strange, he never felt, 
that is, he never complained of, his loneliness. His chased ewers, his 
embossed goblets, his gold in bars, were to him wife and children. Midas 
was his only kinsman. He would creep among his treasures, like an old 
gray rat, and rub his hands and smile, as if communing with the wealth 
about him. He had so long hugged gold to his heart, that it beat for 
nothing else. Stephen was a practical philosopher; for he would meekly 
take the order—nay, consult the caprice—of the veriest popinjay with the 
humility of a pauper, when, at a word, he might have outblazoned 
lords and earls. If this be not real philosaphy, thought Stephen, as he 
walked slip-shod at the heels of his customers, what is ? 

Stephen was a man of temperance ; he was content to see venison carved 
on his hunting-cups; he cared not to have it in his larder. His eyes 
would melt at clustering grapes chased on banquet goblets; but no drop 
of the living juice passed the goldsmith’s lips. Stephen only gave audi- 
ence to Bacchus when introduced by Plutus. Such was the frugality of 
Stephen to his sixty-fifth year; and then, or his name had not been eternized 
in this our page, temptation fel] upon him. 

It was eight o’clock, on a raw spring evening, and Stephen sat alone in 
his back room. There was no more fire upon the hearth than might have 
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lain in a tinder-box, but Stephen held his parchment hands above it, and 
would not be cold. A small silver lamp, with a short wick—for the keen 
observation of Stephen had taught him the scientific truth, that the less 
the wick, the less the waste of oil—-glowed, a yellow speck in the darkness. 
On the table lay a book, a treatise on precious stones; and on Stephen’s 
knee, ‘‘ Hermes, the True Philosopher.” Stephen was startled from a 
waking dream by a loud and hasty knocking at the door. Mike, the boy, 
was out, but it could not be he. Stephen took up the lamp, and was 
creeping to the door, when his eye caught the silver, and he again placed 
it upon the table, and felt his way through the shop. Unbolting the five 
bolts of the door, but keeping fast the chain, Stephen demanded ‘‘ who 
was there?” 

‘*T bear a commission from Sir William Brouncker, and I’m in haste.”’ 

“Stay you a minute—but a minute;” and Stephen hurried back for 
the lamp, then hastily returned, opened the door, and the visitor passed 
the threshold. 

**°Tis not Charles,” cried Stephen, alarmed at his mistake, for he believed 
he had heard the voice of Sir William’s man. 

‘“No matter for that, Stephen; you work for men, and not for Chris- 
tian names. Come, I have a job for you;” and the visitor, with the easy, 
assured air of a gallant, lounged into the back parlour, followed by the 
tremulous Stephen. 

** Sir William——” began the goldsmith. 

** He bade me use his name; the work I’d have you do is for myself. 
Fear not; here’s money in advance,” and the stranger plucked from his 
pocket a purse, which, in its ample length, lay like a bloated snake upon 
the table. 

Stephen smiled, and said, ‘‘ Your business, sir ?” 

‘See here,” and the stranger moved the lamp immediately between 
them, when, for the first time, Stephen clearly saw the countenance of his 
customer. His face was red as brick, and his eyes looked deep as the sea, 
and glowed with good humour. His mouth was large and frank ; and 
his voice came as from the well of truth. His hair fell in curls behind his 
ears, and his moustache, black as coal, made a perfect crescent on his lip, 
the points upwards. Other men may be merely good fellows, the stranger 
seemed the best. ‘See here,” he repeated, and produced a drawing on a 
small piece of paper, ‘‘ can you cut me this in a seal ring?” 

‘*Humph!” and Stephen put on his spectacles, “‘ the subject is—— 

** Bacchus squeezing grape-juice into the cup of Death,” said the 
stranger. 

** An odd conceit,’’ cried the goldsmith. 

**'We all have our whims, or woe to the sellers,’ 
** Well, can it be done ?” 

‘Surely, sir, surely. On what shall it be cut ?” 

‘* Anfemerald, nothing less. It isthe drinker’s stone. Ina week, Master 
Curlew ?” 

‘*‘ This day week, sir, if I live in health.” 

The day came, Stephen was a tradesman of his word, and the stranger 
sat in the back parlour, looking curiously into the ring. 
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said the customer. 
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** Per Bacco! Rarely done. Why, Master Curlew, thou hast caught 
the very chops of glorious Liber: his swimming eyes, and blessed mouth. 
Ha! ha! thou hast put thy heart into the work, Master Curlew; and 
how cunningly hast thou all but hid the dart of Death behind the thyrsus 
of the god. How his life-giving hand clutches the pulpy cluster, and with 
what a gush comes down the purple rain, plashing into rubies in the cup 
of Mors!” 

‘‘It was my wish to satisfy, most noble Sir,” said Stephen, meekly, 
somewhat confounded by the loud praises of the speaker. 


Our readers will be curious to learn what might be John China- 
man’s comment on the character of Falstaff. Here it is:— 


Forlstoff was born in the third hour of the morning ; and at his birth, 
the roundness of his belly, and the whiteness of his head, betokened his 
future greatness. But little is known of his early life, save that he assisted 
in the temples of the barbarians, where his voice, once remarkable for its 
sweetness, became broken with the zeal of the singer. He then travelled 
with a juggler; and—if lying were not the especial vice of the barbarians 
—did greater wonders than even our own Yiyi. The Eldermen of 
London—so named, because chosen from the oldest inhabitants—are 
known by a ring upon the thumb ; this ring, Forlstoff, to the admiration 
of the barbarian court, crept through and through like any worm, and was 
promoted by the'king therefore. 1 should, however, do evil unto truth 
did I not advise you, O Ting, that this feat of Forlstoff seems greater 
than it really is: for a tame eagle being kept in the court of the king, it 
was afterwards discovered that a talon of the bird was something thicker 
than the waist of the said Forlstoff. 

It is certain that Forlstoff, a short time after his feat with the ring, be- 
came a student in a place called Clemency Inn; which, as its name implies, 
is a temple wherein youths study to become meek and merciful, to love all 
men as brothers of their own flesh, and to despise the allurements of 
wealth. There was with him another student, called Robert Shaller, who 
afterwards became a Mandarin, or, in the barbarian tongue, a justice of the 
peace : being promoted to that office because he was like a double radish, 
and had his head carved with a knife. He was, when at Clemency Inn, 
drest in an eel-skin, and used to sleep in a lute-case. He lent Forlstoff 
what the barbarians call a thousand pounds, which Forlstoff was honest 
enough to—acknowledge. 

I next find Forlstoff in company with one Princeal—the son of the bar- 
barian king, and several thieves. Forlstofi—and here the vice of his 
father, Shakspeare, breaks out in the child—tempts the king’s son to turn 
robber. He is, however, so ashamed of the wickedness, that he goes about 
it with a mask on his face, as a king’s son ought. 

Forlstoff falls into disgrace with Princeal, and is sent by him, with 
soldiers, to Coventry ; that being a place in the barbarian country, where 
no man speaks to his neighbour. After some delay, Forlstoff marches 
through Coventry, to fight one Pursy, who can ride up a straight hill, and 
is therefore called Hotspur. Forlstoff fights with him by—that is, near a 
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clock, and kills him, Princeal, the king’s son, meanly endeavouring to de- 
prive Forlstoff of the honour. 

After the battle, Forlstoff goes to dine with the king at Wincer, which 
is the royal manufactory for soap. Forlstoff pretends to love two wives at 
the same time, and is put by them in what is called by the barbarians, a 
buck-basket,—that is, a basket for the finer sort of barbarians, their word 
buck, answering to our push, and meaning high, handsome, grand. He is 
flung into the river, and saves himself by swimming to a garter. He is 
afterwards punished, by being turned into the royal forest with horns upon 
his head, and chains upon his hands. __Princeal, in time, becomes king, and 
discards Forlstoff, who goes home—goes to bed—does nothing but look 
at the ends of his fingers, talks of the green fields about Wincer, and dies. 

For the habits of Forlstoff, if they were not quite as virtuous as those 
of Fo, it was, perhaps, the fault of his times ; for we have his own words 
to prove that they were once those of the best barbarians. He swore but 
few oaths—gambled but once a day—paid his debts four times—and took 
recreation only when he cared for it. He loved sack—a liquor that has 
puzzled the heads of the learned—without eggs, and was extraordinarily 
temperate in bread. 


Another sample belonging to Shakspeare’s days may be 
quoted :— 


The Rose was crammed. In the penny gallery was many an apprentice 
unlawfully dispensing his master’s time—it might be, his master’s penny, 
too. Many a husband, slunk from a shrew’s pipe and hands, was there, to list 
and shake the head at the player’s tale of wedded love. Nor here and there 
was wanting, peeping from a nook, with cap pulled over the brow, and ruff 
huddled about the neck, the sly, unbent face of one, who yesterday gave 
an assenting groan tothe charitable wonder of a godly neighbour—of one, 
who marvelled that the Rose-flag should flout the heavens, yet not call 
down the penal fire. The yard was thronged; and on the stage was many 
a bird of courtly feather, perched on his sixpenny stool; whilst the late 
comer lay at length upon the rushes, his thoughts wrested from his hose 
and points by the mystery of the play. 

Happy, thrice happy wights! thus fenced and rounded in from the 
leprous, eating cares of life! Happy ye, who even with a penny piece, 
can transport yourselves into a land of fairy—can lull the pains of flesh 
with the music of high thoughts! the play goes on, with all its influences. 
Where is the courtier? Ten thousand miles from the glassy floor of a 
palace, lying on a bank, listening to a reed piping in Arcady. Where 
the man of thrift? He hath shuffled off his trading suit, and dreams him- 
self a shepherd of the golden time. Where the wife-ridden husband, 
doubtful of a natural right to his own soul? He is an Indian Emperor, 
flushed with the mastery of ten thousand slaves! Where is the poor 
apprentice—he, who hath weals upon his back for two-pence lost on 
Wednesday? He is in El Dorado, strutting upon gold. Thus works the 
play-—let it go on. Our business calls us to the outside. 
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These specimens will convey some idea of the variety which 
abounds in “‘ Cakes and Ale.” They certainly contain matter for 
thinking as well as feeling; for laughter and also to draw tears. 
Douglas Jerrold is an improving writer; and his latest works con- 
vince us that he may produce better things than he has yet done. 
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Art. XV.—Primitive Christianity Exemplified and Illustrated by the Acts 
of Primitive Christians. By Bisnop Mant. 


Tue Right Reverend Richard Mant, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, 
endeavours in this work to show that there is an essential conformity 
between the Anglican Church and that of the Apostolic age; and also to 
demonstrate that the discipline of the Establishment has for its foundation 
Scriptural authority alone, independent of that of tradition, although modi- 
fied in some respects by forms and practices that were necessarily intro- 
duced in the early ages of Christianity, according as circumstances in some 
degree varied. He also points out, explains, and urges a number of prac- 
tical moral lessons for the guidance of Christians, both as regards the 
church and one another. From the New Testament, especially from the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, he gathers and derives all the lights 
which he can discover in these authorities, relative to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Primitive Christians. He treats his subject in a number of 
distinct chapters, and according to its various parts. His deductions are 
often striking, and although not in substance new, are yet constructed and 
stated in an agreeable and interesting manner. The reader will follow 
him with earnestness when, for example, he treats of the veneration paid 
to relics, which he looks upon as an innovation in a degenerate period of 
Christianity ; maintaining from the account of the martyrdom of Stephen 
that it was not a primitive practice. From some passages of Scripture a 
variety of facts and lessons are deduced. For example, one of the chapters 
treats of the “‘ twelve Apostles and their company,” when the election of 
an Apostle took place as narrated early in the Acts. From that narration, 
among other important inferences and directions, which, like the rest of the 
work, are temperately but firmly detailed, we have the claims set up by the 
Romish Church, in behalf of the Virgin Mary as a being to be divinely 
worshipped, considered and discussed; the other parts of Scripture which 
appear to the Bishop to bear upon the subject being also brought under 
notice. We shall cite part of his argument on this point; merely observ- 
ing further, that, whether right or wrong, the Bishop, with the consistency 
becoming him as a member and a dignitary of the Anglican Church, is 
strongly opposed not only to Popery but to schism and dissent :— 


‘* And first, as to the persons of whom it is related that they ‘ went up 
into an upper room in Jerusalem, and there abode’ after our Lord’s ascension : 
they are those who from their natural relation or otherwise most close 
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attachment to him, might have been expected on such an occasion to have 
remained together, —the eleven, whom he had chosen for the future preach- 
ing of his gospel and the institution and establishment of his church, and: 
whom he had commanded not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the 
promise of the Father in the effusion of the Holy Ghost; and together with 
these, ‘the women’ who had ministered to him in his life and followed him 
at his crucifixion, and attended on him at his death, and were among the 
first to witness his resurrection; and *‘ Mary the mother of Jesus,’ and his 
‘brethren’ or kinsmen after the flesh. Of all of these the presence on this 
occasion is easily to be explained : of no one more easily than of her who 
stood to him in the relation of his sole earthly parent, and whom he had 
lately consigned, with considerate and tender affection, to the care of his 
‘beloved disciple’ the Apostle Saint John. 

‘* But what is the explanation of the fact, that of her this is the latest act 
whereof mention is made in Holy Writ, and that even on this occasion she 
is briefly and cursorily mentioned as ‘ Mary the mother of Jesus?’ The 
explanation of the fact is this: the Holy Spirit judged that there was 
nothing in the situation, character, or acts of the blessed Virgin, which 
required her to be placed in a conspicuous position before the Christian 
church in the records of the primitive believers; for otherwise would he 
not have caused the inspired writers so to place her? But in the primitive 
records she is no more mentioned. And thus, in forming their estimate of 
her, Christians must have recourse to the narratives in the Gospels, in 
which, whilst they are instructed to account of her with due respect, as one 
that was ‘highly favoured, and blessed among women,’ it is only as a 
woman she is to be accounted of: not, therefore, as invested with a superior 
nature, or possessed of supernatural power, or as the object of divine venera- 
tion or worship; but as one who was born into the world like other women, 
like other women was subject to human infirmities, and, after a secluded, 
obscure, and undiscoverable course, was, like other women, consigned to 
corruption in the grave. 

‘‘ From the future silence of the Holy Scriptures concerning the actions 
of the blessed Virgin, occasion will not again occur for reverting to this 
topic. Nor does it fall within the scope of my undertaking to enlarge upon 
it here, by specifying the superstitious imaginations, the extravagant devo- 
tions, the unparalleled impieties and blasphemies, which were introduced 
concerning her in a later age, and have been maintained even to the pre- 
sent. Of those who have so conducted themselves, it is however the least 
which can be said, that they have rested their sentiments and practices in 
relation to the blessed Virgin upon fabulous and legendary fictions, utterly 
destitute of foundation in the Word of God. More than this my subject 
does not require me to observe. Less than this can hardly be stated in 
connexion with that subject. In pursuance whereof, with respect to her, 
of whom after the crucifixion, besides the information that ‘from that hour 
the Beloved Disciple took her unto his own home,’ and that she was pre- 
sent with him and with the other Apostles on this particular occasion in 
Jerusalem, no further incident is recorded by the Holy Spirit in his Word, 
it is right, and it may suffice to have noticed, what a nullity of claim to 
distinction in after ages she derives from the precedent of the primitive 
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Christians; and how entire the devotions of those who honour her with 
divine or mediatorial veneration are destitute of support in the acts of the 
Apostolical age as recorded in the sacred writings.” 





Art. XVI.—Poems. By Tuomas MItter. 


BASKET-MAKER, poet, painter, truth-guiding man, we have not time, nay, 
nor inclining to tell thee how much we admire thy ‘‘ Poems,” or how well 
we like thy spirit. By far the best thing we can do for Mr. Miller,—a hea- 
ven-born soul,—is to let him speak for himself. Just hear Thomas when 
he pictures the ‘* Happy Valley.”— 


‘It was a valley filled with sweetest sounds, 
A languid music haunted everywhere,— 
Like those with which a summer-eve abounds, 

From rustling corn, and song-birds calling clear ; 
Down-sloping up-lands, which some wood surrounds, 
With tinkling rills just heard, but not too near ; 

Or lowing cattle on the distant plain, 
And swing of far-off bells, now caught, then lost again. 


“* Tt seem’d like Eden’s angel-peopled vale, 
So bright the sky, so soft the streams did flow, 
Such tones came riding on the musk-winged gale, 
The very air seemed sleepily to blow, 
And choicest flowers enamelled every dale, 
Flushed with the richest sunlight’s richest glow ; 
It was a valley drowsy with delight, 
Such fragrance floated round, such beauty dimmed the sight. 


“* The golden-belted bee hummed in the air, 
The tall silk grasses bent and waved along ; 
The tree slept in the steeping sunbeam’s glare, 
The dreamy river chimed its under-song, 
And took its own free course without a care: 
Amid the boughs did lute-tongued songsters throng, 
Until the valley throbb’d beneath their lays, 
And echo echo chased through many a leafy maze. 





‘*¢ And shapes were there, like spirits of the flowers, 
Sent down to see the summer-beauties dress, 
And feed their fragrant mouths with silver showers ; 
Their eyes peeped out from many a green recess, 
And their fair forms made light the thick set bowers ; 
The very flowers seemed eager to caress 
Such living sisters, and the boughs long-leaved, 
Clustered to catch the sighs their pearl-flushed bosoms heaved. 


‘“‘ One through her long loose hair was backward peeping, 
Or throwing, with raised arm, the locks aside ; 
Another high a pile of flowers was heaping, 
Or looking love askance, and when descried, 
voL. I. (1842.) No. Iv. 2u 
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Her coy glance on the bedded-greensward keeping ; 

She pulled the flowers to pieces, as she sighed,— 
Then blushed like timid day-break when the dawn 
Looks crimson on the night, and then again’s withdrawn. 


** One, with her warm and milk-white arms outspread, 

On tiptoe tripp’d along a sun-lit glade ; 

Half turned the matchless sculpture of her head, 
And half shook down her silken circling braid. 

Her back-blown scarf an arched rainbow made. 
She seemed to float on air, so light she sped ; 

Skimming the very flowers, as she passed by, 

With fair and printless feet, like clouds along the sky. 


“One sat alone within a shady nook, 
With wild wood songs the lazy hours beguiling ; 
Or looking at her shadow in the brook, 
Trying to frown, then at the effect smiling— 
Her laughing eyes mocked every serious look ; 
"Twas as‘if Love stood at herself reviling : 
She threw in flowers, and watched them float away, 
Then at her beauty looked, then sung a sweeter lay. 


** Others on beds of roses lay reclined, 
The regal flowers athwart their full lips thrown, 
And in one fragrance both their sweets combined, 
As if they on the self-same stem had grown, 
So close were rose and lip together twined— 
A double flower that from one bud had blown, 
Till none could tell, so closely were they blended, 
Where swelled the curving lip, or where the rose-bloom ended. 


** One half asleep, crushing the twined flowers, 
Upon a velvet slope like Dian lay ; 
Still as a lark that ’mid the daisies cowers ; 
Her looped-up tunic tossed in disarray, 
Showed rounded limbs, too fair for earthly bowers ; 
They looked like roses on a cloudy day ; 
The warm white dulled amid the golden green ; 
The flowers too rough a couch that lovely shape to screen. 


** Some lay like Thetis’ nymphs along the shore, 

With ocean-pearl combing their golden locks, 

And singing to the waves for evermore ; 
Sinking like flowers at eve beside the rocks, 

If but a sound above the muffled roar 
Of the low waves was heard. In little flocks 

Others went trooping through the wooded alleys, 
Their kirtles glancing white, like streams in sunny valleys. 


‘* They were such forms as, imaged in the night, 
Sail in our dreams across the heaven’s steep blue ; 
When the closed lid sees visions streaming bright, 
Too beautiful to meet the naked view ; 
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Like faces formed in clouds of silver light. 
Women they were! such as the angels know— 
Such as the Mammoth looked on, ere he fled, 
Scared by the lover’s wings, that streamed in sunset red.” 


Now take him when he speaks to * Mary :”’— 


Oh Mary! I was thinking, now, 
How time hath past away, since we 
First owned our love beneath the bough 
Of that wide-spreading old oak tree. 

+ * + # 

Remember you the rushing Weir, 
That threw its foam-bells at our feet? 
Making a holy murmur there— 
A mournful sound—yet, oh, how sweet! 
Your hand, dear Mary, was in mine— 
We saw the water-lilies move ; 
And when our fingers dared to twine, 
We felt the thrill of youthful love. 


Have you forgot the village-chime 

That sounded through the listening wood, 
Ringing o’er beds of fragrant thyme, 
Which rose, like incense, where we stood ; 
And saw the bending wild-flowers close 
Their sleepy eyes upon the dew, 

Sinking, unhushed, in soft repose, 
Beneath a sky of cloudless blue ? 


Remember you, how twilight grey 

Stole o’er us ere we were aware ? 

You harkening to that blackbird’s lay, 
While I stood watching your long hair, 
With which the wanton night-breeze played, 
Baring your neck of veined snow, 

And waving wide both curl and braid, 

Like silken banners to and fro. 


Have you forgot how deep you sighed ?— 
Mary, that night I marked you well,— 
My own within my breast had died, 

Like sighs heaved in some soundless cell : 
I wished them not to reach your ear, 

But when your own white bosom raised, 
Mine swelled above the rushing Weir, 
And then—upon your face I gazed. 


Your deep blue eyes, my girl, met mine; 
A moment they but deigned to rest, 
Then turned to where the stars did shine, 
Then sank abashed upon your breast. 
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Our hands closed of their own accord, 
The waters sang along the shore, 
We stood, but neither spake a word— 
We ne’er were mute so long before. 

* * * * 


We heard the clock at midnight sound— 
We stood amid: the moonlight pale, 

For then our tongues a theme had found ; 
We gazed upon the outstretched vale ; 
Our fancies built a cottage there— 

The spot I yet remember well, 

"Twas in a glen beside the Weir, 

And we had called it ‘ Primrose Dell.’ ” 





Art. XVII.— The Slave States of America. By J. S. Buckincuam. 
2 vols. Fisher and Co. 


Hap we not devoted sundry pages to Sturge’s honest pictures and details 
relative to American bondage,—to democratic ; loud-boasting, and iron- 
hearted slave-keeping America,—we should now, although at the eleventh 
hour, as compared with the reception of the other exposure, have given 
ample space to Mr. Buckingham’s representations. But we are hand and 
foot tied, as to time and as to space. Only this we have room for saying, 
that Mr. Buckingham is a labourer in the fields of Philanthropy whose 
mission can never be mistaken. 
Take him when talking about a ‘ rigler’ murder :— 


** At the distance of a few miles only beyond the river, we were over- 
taken by a man on horseback, of very common manners and appearance, 
riding without coat or waisteoat, dirty trousers and shirt, both of Georgia 
nankeen, a beard of at least a week’s growth, and a hat in a state of great 
dilapidation, but who, nevertheless, was the sheriff of the county in which 
we were travelling. This fact we learnt from himself, as he pointed out 
to us, while he rode along by our carriage, a rude gallows, formed by a 
horizontal beam resting on the branches of two large adjoining trees, close 
by the road-side, on which, but a few months since, he had hung, with 
his own hands, a negro convicted of the murder of three white persons, at 
a bridge in the neighbourhood of the place of execution. The history of 
the case was this: a planter from Carolina, travelling with his son and 
daughter, had purchased a negro from another white man, and employed 
him as the driver of his carriage. The person selling the negro happened 
to know that the gentleman purchasing him had a large sum of money 
with him, to the amount, it is said, of 8,000 dollars, and he conceived the 
diabolical plan of hiring the slave to murder his new master, and seize his 
wealth, on condition that the negro should have a share of the plunder, 
and receive his freedom besides! The slave readily assented to this, and 
watching his opportunity while all three of the party were asleep on a sultry 
afternoon, he took a small axe, with which he had provided himself, and 
beat out the brains first of the father, and then of the son and daughter. 
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In these lonely roads, there being no one near, he had time to drag the 
bodies separately into a neighbouring ditch, and there leave them, while 
he went off with the empty carriage in another direction. He was soon, 
however, arrested ; the traces of blood on the road having led to the dis- 
covery of the bodies, and the detection of the murder. When brought to 
trial, he confessed his guilt, and stated the facts already mentioned, as to 
the instigation to this act being given by his former master, and the condi- 
tions of reward promised him for its commission. But by the laws of this 
and other Slave States, the testimony of a negro cannot be received in any 
case against a white man; and therefore, though the general opinion was 
that the negro was speaking truth—as the bad character of his former 
master rendered it more probable that he should be the instigator of the 
murder for the sake of the plunder, than that the negro should have com- 
mitted such a deed on a whole family in whose service he had been but a 
few days—yet a negro’s evidence against a white man cannot be legally 
taken ; so that the instigator escaped all punishment, while the negro was 
hanged for executing his former master’s wishes.” 


Why, a political hit may not come amiss, although in the guise of 
poetry :— 
‘* Ever since the creation, 
By the best calculation, 
The Florida war has been raging, 
And it’s our expectation 
That the last conflagration 
Will find us the same contests waging ! 


** And yet ’tis not an endless war, 
As facts will plainly show, 
Having been ‘ ended’ forty times 
In twenty months or so. 


‘Sam Jones, Sam Jones, thou great unwhipp'd, 
Thou mak’st a world of bother— 
Indeed, we quite suspect thou art 
One Davy Jones’s brother. 


‘**The war is ended,’ comes the news, 
‘We've caught them in the gin ; 
The war is ended, past a doubt— 
Sam Jones is just come in. 


‘ But hark! next day the tune we change, 
And sing a counter-strain, 
‘ The war’s not ended yet, for see 
Sam Jones is out again!’ 
‘¢ And ever and anon we hear 
Proclaimed in cheering tones, 
‘Our general’s had’—‘ A battle !’—‘ No, 
A talk with Samuel Jones !’ 
‘* For aught we see, while ocean rolls, 
As though these crafty Seminoles 
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Were doubly nerved and sinew’d, 
Nor art nor force can e’er avail, 
But, like some modern premium tale, 

The war’s—‘ to be continued.’ ”’ 


American all over ; an American Meg Merrilies :— 


** Soon after leaving Knoxville, while slowly ascending a hlll, we over- 
took a very aged negress, well mounted on a beautiful horse. She was dressed 
in a fantastic manner, with an old black beaver bonnet, tied down with a 
dirty white handkerchief, like the gipsies of Europe, a plaid mantle rather 
the worse for wear, floating over her shoulders, and a large crooked branch 
of a tree in her right hand, as a whip. Though her features were African, 
her complexion was not quite black, but a sort of reddish brown, such as 
characterizes the mixed offspring of the Negro and Indian races, of which 
class she probably was. She had not a tooth left, and her voice was loud, 
hoarse, and croaking ; though her dark eye was full of fire and expression. 
As she drew up to the coach-window and accosted us, we thought we had 
never seen a more perfect picture of the Meg Merrilies of the Northern 
Wizard. On her salute of ‘good morning’ being returned, we asked her 
how she did; and her reply was, ‘I’m a young girl yet, though over a 
hundred years old, and this morning I’m going a frolicking.’ We thought 
she must be crazy; but the stage-driver and our fellow-passenger, who 
knew her well, said she was an old slave of a planter in this neighbourhood ; 
that she was born at Newburn in North Carolina, and that she was un- 
doubtedly more than a century old, though vigorous enough to ride on 
horseback several miles a day. Her owner, ever since she had passed her 
hundredth year, had allowed her a fine horse, with a handsome saddle and 
bridle, to ride about the country. This she decorated, as well as herself, 
with the most fantastic ornaments, and calling herself ‘ The Sheriff,’ she 
rode from one plantation to another, hearing and telling the news, delighting 
in gossip, always finding something to eat and drink, and some one to help 
her on her horse when she departed.” 





Art. XVIII.—Meteorography, or the Perpetual Weather Almanack. 


Meteorocrapny is a Pictorial Weather Almanack, which, by means of 
coloured plates, presents, according to the experience of a close observer, 
nearly fifty of the signs exhibited by the clouds and the atmosphere, as 
these appear and occur shortly before so many different states of the 
weather ; the author repudiating all idea of prognosticating at the rate 
and at the distance of your Murphies and other weather doctors. The 
appearances are arranged and named with systematic distinctness ; and 
although the Almanack does not profess such wonderful knowledge and 
power of calculation with regard to the influence of the planets, and so 
forth, as the seers already mentioned pretend to, yet we have no doubt of 
its being far more useful in daily life, and of its principles being far more 
permanent. 
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Art. XIX.— Greece as a Kingdom. By Freperick Strono, Esq. 


“ GREECE as a Kingdom; or, a Statistical Description of that Country, 
from the Arrival of King Otho in 1833 down to the Present Time; drawn 
up from official documents and other authentic sources,” has for its author 
the consul at Athens for their majesties the Kings of Bavaria and Hanover, 
while the book is dedicated to the sovereign of Greece. The last-men- 
tioned monarch, we are told by Mr. Strong, has extended ‘“ invariable 
condescension” towards the author; has expressed the Royal interest in 
favour of the work during its progress; and ‘facilities afforded by his 
Majesty’s gracious instructions to the different public offices” are also 
duly noticed and acknowledged by the Consul. It is right to mention 
along with these circumstances, that Mr. Strong has not been “ actuated by 
interested motives in publishing this work,” being desirous ‘‘ simply to 
give a faithful account of the present state of Greece ;” and the post that 
he holds at Athens “ being purely honorary, he is alike independent of 
Greek and Bavarian influence.” 

The volume contains a large mass of historical and statistical matter ; 
every department in the kingdom not only having an array of facts and 
accounts set down to it, but each furnishing its particular quota of official 
information, as preserved by itself. We must add that the government, 
the present condition, and the prospects of Greece, as set forth by Mr. 
Strong, are prosperous, encouraging, and flattering ; while the representa- 
tions of almost every other person who has recently written concerning 
Greece are of quite an opposite character, and exceedingly disheartening. 
The reader may fancy that he can in some measure account for the extra- 
ordinary discrepancy. It may be insinuated, perhaps, that King Otho is 
his own trumpeter on this occasion. 





Art. XX.—The Daughters of England, their Position in Society, Cha- 
racter, and Responsibilities. By Mrs. Exuis. 


A nappy title to one of the most important and endearing subjects which 
can occupy the human mind; and a work executed with a feminine grace, 
a healthy earnestness, and a pervading ability as well as an enlarged expe- 
rience, not unworthy of the theme. It is impossible, of course, on a sub- 
ject of this kind, to suggest that which is in substance novel or original. 
But how much is there that lies in the manner, especially when intended 
and addressed to the tender sex with something like an exclusive pointed- 
ness. This is certain, no one can treat of the training and the formation of a 
daughter’s mind without urging lessons and dilating upon duties which 
require to be fully understood and deeply felt by every member of every 
family. 

. What epoch in the life of a female is more important and interesting 
than that which may generally be indicated by pointing to the period 
intervening between the close of school-education and a settlement for 
life? To this notable era in sensitive woman’s history has Mrs. Ellis 
addressed herself with excellent effect ; nor do we suppose that the daugh- 
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ters ef any other Christian country admit of or require more clearly distinct 
and practical teachings and guardianship than those of Old England, with 
the many conventionalities and established ideas, which attach to us ; 
forms, habits, and notions which have withstood many revolutions, and 
which, although they may not always be defensible, abstractedly con- 
sidered, are not to be denounced and banished, in pursuance of some mere 
theoretical reform. We must not lose or let go our nationality, even 
though speculatists and foreigners may sneer at its anomalies. And when 
speaking of theorists, we cannot disguise the fact that amongst ourselves 
there has appeared of late years a considerable troop of them, in the shape 
of the lordly sex, who have assumed the prerogative of teaching the fair 
how to demean themselves, and what become their peculiar province. 
Several of these writers have taken upon themselves, in a literal sense, 
the office of woman’s master ; although we know of none of them whose 
lessons carry anything like the unction, as well as the delicate sense, the 
close application, the intelligible reality, which distinguish the production 
before us. Afterall, woman best knows woman’s nature, best understands 
her requirements, her susceptibilities, and her powers. ‘* The Women of 
England” is one of the most popular and agreeable works in modern lite- 
rature. Very numerous are the editions of it which have been demanded. 
But unless it be the circumstance of that which is present impressing one 
more strongly than that which is remembered only, we should confidently 
predict that Mrs. Ellis’s ‘* Daughters of England” will still more deservedly 
continue in high repute than her “‘ Women of England ;” certainly the 
work will meet with an equal and a reciprocating favour. 





Art. XXI.—Time and Timekeepers. By Apam Tuompson. 


WuEN a book, no matter what the subject, is written by a person who is 
thoroughly versed in that which he writes about, and moreover is an enthu- 
siast in the department, it is impossible that the work should be either 
useless or uninteresting. The small neat volume before us is a striking 
illustration of these general remarks, It is, in truth, an entertaining 
book, if the popular reader is merely concerned; and manifestly, also, an 
informing book, both to the initiated and uninitiated, in the art of construct- 
ing timekeepers. Its contents are multifarious. It points ont the methods 
by which Nature indicates the periods and progress of Time; describes the 
ancient calendars, and the instruments which were in use in various 
nations to mark the course of days, &c.; until the invention of horologes 
and the family of modern time-pieces. The manufacture of clocks and 
watches, it will readily be believed, furnishes a theme for a curious history 
and numerous illustrative plates ; the biographical notices of many of the 
manufacturers themselves being exceedingly interesting. Amusing and 
instructive as ‘“‘ Time and Timekeepers” may obviously be rendered, yet 
Mr. Thompson will engage and inform any reader of his small book beyond 
what can be anticipated. 
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Art. XXI].—The Famous Genevan Testament. 


In England, as in other parts of Europe, the diffusion of the principles of 
the Reformation was accompanied with new translations into the vernacu- 
lar language. But what we have more immediately to speak of at the 
present time is the handsome edition of the ‘‘ Famous Genevan Testament,” 
which Messrs. Bagster and Sons have lately published. It is in one 
volume, small quarto, and to be had for seven shillings! We intend to 
return to the subject suggested by the early English translations of the 
Bible, and especially with reference to the exertions which the eminent 
publishers of the present volume enable us to mention as fitting themes 
for particular notice. In the meanwhile, we may observe, with regard to 
the Genevan Testament, with its “ diversities of readings, and most profit- 
able annotations of harde places,” that it was the work of a number of the 
principal reformers who had been driven to Geneva, during the persecutions 
in Queen Mary’s reign. It was printed by Conrad Badius, and was the 
first in our language which contained the distinction of verses by numeri- 
cal figures, after the manner of the Greek Testament, which had been 
published by Robert Stephens in 1551. Stephens, indeed, published his 
figures in the margin, while the Genevan editors prefixed theirs to the 
beginning of minute subdivisions with breaks, after our present manner. 
The translators, whose names are pretty accurately ascertained, took up 
their residence at Geneva about the year 1555. In 1557, there appeamed, 
in a small 12mo, ** The New Testament of our Lorde Jesus Christ, con- 
ferred diligently with the Greke, and best approved Translations.” It is 
printed in a small but very beautiful character. A second edition of this 
Testament, printed at Geneva, with short marginal notes, in the same 
volume, was published in 1560. 





Art. XXITI.—Jtaly, Classical, Historical, and Picturesque, Illustrated and 
Described. By W. Brocxepon, F.R.S. Parts I., IT., IIT. 


A spLenpDip work, whether pen or pencil, typography or artistic illustra- 
tion, be regarded. Mr. Brockedon is familiar with Italy,—with its 
scenery, its monuments, its richest collections, and its entire history ; and 
he is an enthusiast about all these to the bargain, and to a poetic degree of 
fervour. He knows what authors ought to be consulted in a literary 
sense ; and he has a competent taste for the business of selection,—an 
adequate skill for reducing into an attractive shape that which he selects. 
And when we add that he has joined to himself such artists as Roberts, 
Stanfield, Eastlake, &c., the public may rest assured that the pictorial 
department will require a high excellence and choice judgment to be dis- 
played in the descriptive matter. The large size of the paper not only 
affords room for, but demands, a breadth and a depth of style in every 
part of the work, which if followed up with the ability and care mani- 
fested in these numbers, will procure and secure for this Italy a con- 
sideration which publications of average merit never obtain, or at least do 
not retain 
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Art. XXIV.— The Modern Cambist. By WituiaM Tate. Fourth Edition. 


Tuis “Manual of Foreign Exchanges, in the different occupations of 
bills of exchange and bullion ; with various formula, and tables of 
foreign weights and measures compared with the imperial standards,” has 
not only reached a fourth issue, but the present edition is, in various 
respects, a new work. ‘The portions relating to Russia, Sweden, Saxony, 
Turkey, Egypt, the Ionian Islands, Malta, Gibraltar, the British Colonies 
in North America, the West Indies, Spanish America, the Brazils, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Mauritius, have been re-written, partly in 
consequence of recent changes in some of the monetary systems, and 
partly to allow of the introduction of further matter. The alteration in 
the French tariffs of the values of gold and silver, have rendered it neces- 
sary to cancel all former explanations and tables, and to substitute for 
them such as agree with the present regulations. The same has also been 
done in the valuation of gold at Hamburg.” It is unnecessary to say a 
word about the practical value of such a book, even although this had 
been the first of it. Mr. Tate, in fact, is a practical accountant, and 
seems to go as heartily into the most minute differences and peculiarities 
of the commercial tariffs of countries all over the world in relation to the 
British system, as any statesman or diplomatist would meditate upon great 
national treaties. The errors which he points out in the calculations and 
infarmation of the Board of Trade, with respect, for example, to seventeen 
descriptions of foreign silver coins, and also to a number of foreign gold 
coins, will strike the careful reader of the work. But we are not com- 
petent to enter into statistics of the kind, the very mention of which, 


however, will send merchants and bankers to the fountain head, in order 
to obtain the amplest satisfaction. 





Art. XXV.—The New Chapter of Kings; or the History of England in 
Miniature, for the use of Children. With Forty Illustrations. 


In “‘ The Chapter of Kings,” by Steevens, a single line was given to each 
monarch; but here there is a couplet, which generally conveys, in a 
manner striking enough to be readily remembered, historical facts or per- 
sonal characteristics belonging to the reign mentioned. We give two 
examples : 
** Bluff Harry the Eighth to six spouses was wedded ; 
One died, one survived—two divorced, two beheaded.” 


“George the Fourth rescued Europe from Bonaparte’s chain ; 
Gas, steam-ships, and railroads, all date from his reign.” 


Besides illustrative portraits, there are a genealogical table of royalty 
from the Conqueror’s time, and registers of births, reigns, and deaths. 





Art. XXVI.—Thornion’s India. 


Mr. Tnornton’s ‘ History of the British Empire in India’ advances 
steadily towards the completion of the second volume. . 
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Art. XXVII.—TZhe Great Commission. By the Rev. Joun Harnris, D.D. 


‘Tur Great Commission; or the Christian Church constituted and 
charged to convey the Gospel to the World,” is the subject which was pro- 
posed by a number of the friends of the Missionary cause in Scotland for 
a prize essay, 250 guineas having been subscribed by them as a reward ; 
200 to be given for the best, and 50 for the second best, ‘‘ the duty, pri- 
vilege, and encouragement of Christians to send the gospel of salvation to 
the unenlightened nations of the earth” being specific terms used by the 
proposers. The adjudication was committed to five clergymen, respec- 
tively members of the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Independents, and the Baptists. Forty-two essays were 
received ; and the first prize was awarded to ‘* The Great Commission”’ by 
Dr. Harris, we must presume rightfully; for, if not, one or more of the 
others must have been superexcellent. 

Dr. Harris’s essay has high merits both as an argument and a piece of 
literary workmanship. The arrangement is clear, the facts forcibly appli- 
cable, and the style a model for such a species of composition. He is par- 
ticularly successful in his disposal of objections. We must also allude 
pointedly to the strength as well as warmth of his exhortations, and perhaps 
still more deservedly to the manner in which he states and illustrates the 
benefits and blessed fruits that result from missionary enterprizes. It 
appears that Dr. Harris had turned his thoughts to the subject which he 
has so ably handled before he heard of the prize which he gained. He 
therefore was not in the condition of one who had to cram for the occasion. 
The crowded state of our pages would have prevented us from doing that 
justice to ‘‘The Great Commission” which the production merits, even 
although it had come to hand at an earlier period of the month than that 
at which we had the pleasure to receive it. We however are desirous that 
no time shall elapse before the essay obtains, even although but in general 
terms, the heartiest recommendation we can lend it. It is a fitting work 
for the ‘* President of Cheshunt College” to produce. 





Art. XX VIII.—London Interiors. 


WE have received several numbers of this illustrated work, which pictures 
and describes the Interiors of the more remarkable public buildings in the 
metropolis. ‘The undertaking has a definite and an interesting object in 
view ; and so far as we have yet seen, it fulfils what was intended by the 
projectors, or can be expected by the public. We have been particularly 
pleased with the descriptive matter. Two plates with appropriate letter- 
press,—the contents of each number,—cost only one shilling. 





Art. XXIX.—Lady Alice ; a Ballad Romance in seven parts. By Et-ron. 


AN interesting tale told in the facile fluent old ballad style. There is 
nature as well as poetry in the romance; ingredients which enter but 


rarely into modern imitations, when anonymous writers woo the rhyming 
art, 
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Art. XXX.—Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the earliest period to the present 
time: with Illustrations of their Natural History. By J. B. Fraser. 
(Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 


Mr. Fraser, the Author of an “ Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Persia,” and other works having oriental nations and scenes for their sub- 
ject, has here combined his earnest and extensive reading with his minute 
and varied personal observation in countries the very names of which call 
up many solemn thoughts and absorbing associations. His pictures of 
the present condition of these countries and of their ruined cities, are 
vivid ; while his corrections as well as corroborations of preceding writers, 
lend a critical value to a deeply interesting volume. A map and engravings 
by Jackson enhance its beauty and value. 





Art. XXXI.—Virtue’s Illustrated Works. 


Canada, Ireland, and Foxe’s Martyrology, appear and reach us with exem- 
plary punctuality. The two works first named present claims as high as 
any of a similar class, that have in this age of novelty in the price and 
style of illustrated books been produced. They ought to find equal favour 
with the Switzerland which Mr. Virtue published some years back, and 
which had an extraordinary circulation. 





Art. XXXII.—The Drunkard ; a Poem. By Joun O’Nertu. With Illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. 

Joun O’Nertt is a mechanic, and exhibits a sturdy sense in his poetry 
akin to the strongly marked lines in his face, indicated by a significant 
portrait facing the title-page. He forcibly and with manly earnestness 
declares what are the evils and the fruits of drunkenness; and well does 
Cruikshank second the effort. There is a ‘‘ Upas Tree,” constructed of 
the furniture, fixtures, and features of the Gin Palace, that is a poetic 
sermon of itself, and worth all the money charged for the volume. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A TREATISE on the Grammar of the Greek New Testament, by the Rev. 
IT’. S. Green, and published by Messrs. Bagster and Sons; The Mabin- 
ogion, Part 1V.; The Archzologist ; Trevor Hastings ; and sundry other 
works, must stand over for next month. ‘The array of books in our pre- 
sent number is goodly and sufficient for the current period. 


~———— ——- -- + 





W. Tyler, Printer, Bolt Court, London. 
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